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INTRODUCTION. 


The papers included in this number of the Journal of Social Science 
are nearly all the Saratoga Papers of 1894. As some misapprehension 
may exist in regard to the publication of papers by the Association, it 
may here be said that all papers engaged for the General Meeting of the 
American Social Science Association are so engaged, with the under- 
standing that they may be printed in the /ozrnal of Social Science if the 
Council so decide. If, therefore, the writers choose to publish their 
papers elsewhere (to which the Council offers no objection), it must be 
with the stipulation that these papers may also be published in the /our- 
zal, at the option of the Council as to the time of publication. 

A list of all the Addresses and Papers for the meeting of 1894 is 
printed on pages v., vii. 


ConcorD, MaAss., Nov. 10, 1894. 











GENERAL MEETING OF 1894. 


The General Meeting of 1894 was held in the Town Hall in 
Saratoga, beginning Monday, September 3, and closing Friday, 
September 7. 

The opening Address, on “ Zhe Reign of Law,” was given 
by the President, F. J. Kincspury, LL.D., of Waterbury, Ct., 
Monday evening, September 3, at 8.00 p.m. On the same evening 
at 9.00 P.M. the dvzual Report of the General Secretary was 
read, its title being “ Zhe Year of Strange Events.” 


The Departments held sessions as follows : — 


TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 4. 
Department of Education, 
9.30 A.M. to 1.30 P.M. A Conference on “ Social Science 


Teaching.” 

9.30 A.M. “ Zhe Relation of Sociology to Other Scientific 
Studies,’ by Prof. F. H. Grppincs, of Columbia College, New 
York. 

10.00 A.M. ‘A Scheme of Sociological Study,” by Mr. GEORGE 
E. VincENT, of the University of Chicago. 

10.30 A.M. ‘ Zhe Place of Social Philosophy in Education,” by 
Prof. GEorGE G. WILSON, of Brown University. 


11.00 A.M. ‘ Zhe Possibilities of Social Amelioration,” by Prof. 
Joun J. McCook, of Trinity College, Hartford, Ct. 


11.30 A.M. “ Practical Instruction in Civies,”’ by Prof. JESSE 
Macy, of Iowa College, Grinnell, Ia. 


12.00 M. A Paper by D. G. Porter, Esq., of Waterbury, Ct., 
on “ English as a Universal Language.” 


1.00 P.M. Discussion of the above Papers. 
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8.00 p.M. Address of the Secretary of the Department, Prof. 
J. Irvine Manartt, of Brown University, on “ Zhe Obligations of 
Culture in Modern Life.” 

9.00 P.M. A Paper by Prof. DANIEL Quinn, Ph.D., of the 
Catholic University of America, on “ Zhe Higher Education in 
Greece.” 


WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 5. 
Department of Health. 


9.30 A.M. Remarks by the General Secretary. 


10.30 AM. A Paper by Mrs. Marcaretr H. WEtcnu, of New 
York: “ls Mewspaper Work a Healthful Occupation for Women ?”’ 


11.00 AM. A Paper by JOHN WINTERS BRANNAN, of New 
York, on “ Zhe Restriction of Communicable Disease.” 

11.30 A.M. <A Paper by W. D. Grancer, M.D., of Bronxville, 
N.Y., on “ Zhe Use of Extracts from Animal Organs as Remedial 
Agents in Disease.” 

12.00 M. An Address by Dr. FREDERICK PETERSON, of New 
York, Chairman of the Department, on “ Heredity.” 

8.00 P.M. Election of Officers. 

8.30 p.M. A Report by Prof. J. W. JenxKs, of Cornell Univer- 
sity, on “ Zhe Present Aspect of the Silver Problem,” followed by a 
debate. 


THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 6. 
Department of Jurisprudence. 


9.30 A.M. Address by Prof. WayLanp, Chairman of the 
Department. 

10.00 A.M. A Paper by Rev. H. L. Waytanp, D.D., on 
* State Surgery.” 


11.30 A.M. A Paper by GrorGE C. Hott, Esq., of New 
York, on “ Mobs and Lynching.” 
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12.30 P.M. <A Paper by STEPHEN SmiTu, M.D., of New York 
(Delegate to the Sanitary Conference of Paris), on “ Zhe Jmpor- 
tance of International Regulations by Law and Treaty to govern the 
Migration of Large Bodies of People.” 


8.00 P.M. A Paper by CHARLES DupDLEY WarNER, of 
Hartford, on “ Zhe Elmira System.” 


FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 7. 
Department of Social Economy. 


g.00 AM. Address by F. B. SANBorn, Chairman of the 
Department. 


g.30 A.M. Report from the Department, including Reports 
from American Cities and States on the Relief of the Unem- 
ployed, Public and Private, in the Winter of 1893-94. 


The principal Reports were from Baltimore, Boston, Hart- 
ford, Michigan, Chicago, Philadelphia, Pittsburg, and St. Louis. 


10.30 AM. A Paper by Mrs. C. R. Lowe .., of New York, 
on “ Relief for the Unemployed in New York,” followed by Letters 
from the Vincent de Paul Society and the United Hebrew 
Charities, of New York. 


11.00 A.M. Report from Buffalo, by T. GuiLrorp Smiru. 


11.30 A.M. A Report from New Haven, by Prof. WayLanp 
and Mr. PRESTON. 


12.00 M. Reports from Louisville, Ky., Waterbury, Ct., 
Syracuse, N.Y., and general debate. 


At the election of officers on the evening of September 5, the 
choice fell on those named in the following list :— 
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THE REIGN OF LAW. 


ADDRESS OF THE PRESIDENT, FREDERICK JOHN KINGSBURY, LL.D. 
[Delivered Monday, Sept. 3, 1894.] 


Those who have read Count Leo Tolstoi’s novel entitled “ War 
and Peace ” will remember how, in his description of a great bat- 
tle, he emphasizes the fact that most of those who are engaged in 
it, be they even commanders of batteries or perhaps of regiments, 
know very little of the battle as a whole. In the smoke which 
obscures the field, and in the din and uproar of the conflict, they 
see and know nothing of what goes on except just at the point 
where they are. They are sometimes partially ignorant even of 
that. They have been given a position to hold, or they are told 
to assault a line, or they are kept standing in one place for hours, 
doing nothing. In the end they are surprised to learn that what 
was to them apparently of: little moment was perhaps the turning- 
point in the contest. And they suddenly find themselves heroes, 
simply for having done what seemed but an inconspicuous and 
perhaps unimportant duty, but which was known to be necessary, 
and whose importance was fully appreciated by the general, who 
held in his hand or in his head the plan of the battle, and knew 
the necessities of every position. 

Is this a picture of life? Is there a general who has a great 
plan that we are unconsciously carrying out? 


Is it for us to do or die, 
And never ask the reason why? 


This, or something like this, has been for a long time the theory 
of many, probably of most, people in regard to the conduct of the 
battle of life. We have believed in an overruling and an all-di- 
recting personal Wisdom, who had a plan for the conduct of his 
universe, who rectified our mistakes and supplemented our short- 
comings, and left little for us but blind obedience, but who, if 
we did the duty appointed to us and stood steadfast in our lot, 
would, in the end, see to it that all things came out well for us 
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and for all, whether we clearly comprehend the reason for what 
we were doing or not. 

Substantially, this was a part of the early Hebrew ethics, and 
came to us by inheritance. If we blew our rams’ horns according 
to order, we might expect to see the walls of Jericho totter. If 
we properly arranged our trumpets, lamps, and pitchers, no enemy 
could stand against us. Now and then, to be sure, even in the 
olden time, some courageous rationalistic prophet, like Ezekiel, 
would cry aloud that we must take the consequences of our own 
folly, that the sins of the fathers would not be visited on the chil- 
dren (though in this he was clearly wrong), and that every man 
would be judged according to his ways. But this was not usually 
well received, and the more nebulous and personally irresponsible 
system was preferred. Doubtless a consciousness of personal in- 
capacity made such a refuge from responsibility very grateful. 

But gradually, little by little, though more rapidly of late, there 
has come a change in this theory of the world’s government. Law 
has been substituted for Providence, the logical process has re- 
placed the supernatural; or, if you prefer it so, a reign of law has 
been interposed between us and that direct oversight and inter- 
ference which most of us still believe somewhere to exist, but 
which we once relied on with absolute trust for immediate use. 
We can no longer regard rams’ horns as an effective substitute for 
Gatling guns, and our belief in anything is no longer in direct pro- 
portion to its intrinsic improbability. In short, the fatalism of the 
East has been superseded by the rationalism of the West. 

This change of view is fraught with momentous consequences, 
if not in results, at least in the state of mind with which we must 
regard our own position and responsibility. Do we not each of us 
know what a solid comfort it is, in all our blunders and shortcom- 
ings, to have some one else on whom we can lay the blame? Bet- 
ter still, if we can imagine that what seems to us very much like 
our ignorance and stupidity is really but the working out of some 
trivial, secondary results and casual aberrations, which are all to 
be averaged and corrected in the great final round-up. How 
many a sorry soul has solaced itself with this suggestion! But 
now, with our eyes open to the facts, or to what seem to us like 
facts (for we do not certainly know), this consolation is forever lost. 

We know that God must be omnipotent. It belongs to the 
nature of his constitution, as we have imagined it. We believe 
that he is abounding in mercy. But long experience has taught 
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us that we cannot rely implicitly on our mistakes being corrected, 
at least not until after we have suffered the consequences of them. 
We are left in much doubt whether they ever will or can be al- 
together corrected. And for us, practically, it seems to be the 
same as if they could not be; and so we find ourselves burdened 
with all the responsibilities of omniscience without possession of 
the faculty itself. So far as our immediate peace of mind is con- 
cerned, it is pretty clear that our change of philosophy has not 
materially bettered our condition. The Sphinx was a fabulous 
monster, whose myth seemed as old when authentic history began 
as it does now. She propounded riddles to the people, and then 
destroyed the people if the answers were not right. Society is a 
real monster who propounds riddles to us, and destroys us if we 
do not solve them. No mistakes in the matter of drainage are 
forgiven. If this is the real meaning of the myth, it may be some 
comfort to feel that even in those far-off days they were confronted 
with the same troubles that beset us. But it is not reassuring to 
consider how little progress has been made. 

I understand perfectly that enthusiasm is encouraging and pro- 
gressive, and that pessimism is depressing and obstructive ; yet it 
may be worth while occasionally to look adverse circumstances 
squarely in the face, and be prepared to encounter with fortitude 
an inevitable or even an irresistible enemy. Jeremiah, though not 
exactly a persona grata, was certainly not the least of the prophets, 
and perhaps not the least useful. 

Let us consider. Three thousand years ago, or more, the valley 
of the Nile and the Euphrates teemed with a population the best 
of whom were an educated, enlightened, and refined people. They 
had systems of ethics similar to our own, and forms of government 
and methods in the administration of justice which answered the 
needs of a complicated civilization, and protected man from his 
fellow-man (which is everywhere the principal function of organ- 
ized society), through hundreds of years. A thousand years later 
a hardy peasantry among the mountains of Attica developed 
within the space of a few hundred years a civilization, a philosophy, 
a literature, and an art which have been the envy and despair of 
all succeeding generations. Only a little later the city of Rome, 
with its population of between two and three millions, was govern- 
ing the then known world and her own great municipality by a 
system of jurisprudence which is still a model, and was producing 
a literature that has not ceased to be admired. I say nothing 
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here of the wonderful material development which marked these 
different civilizations, because for my present purpose it is only in 
their ethical aspect that I am interested. But where are they now? 
The cities of the Euphrates are dust-heaps in a desert. Those of 
the Nile are little better, save as they have been vitalized by the 
reflex current of a modern civilization. As to Athens and Rome, 
— how have the mighty fallen! Then there is Judea,— Jerusa- 
lem, the mother of us all,— the home of our system of ethics, the 
birthplace of our religion, now long since given over to an igno- 
rance almost barbaric. If we ask for reasons why these things are 
so, an undoubtedly safe answer will be that we do not know. It is 
clearly not greatly to our credit, as students of cause and effect, 
that this should be the safe answer; but it is. 

We know that no earthquake swallowed them up, that no flood 
destroyed them, that they were overwhelmed by no cyclone, that 
they were not wasted by wild beasts nor depopulated by poisonous 
serpents. In short, they did not perish through any of the malign 
influences of nature; and the conclusion is irresistible that they 
owe their destruction to the short-sightedness of man. They did 
not have their mistakes overruled, nor their blunders made good. 
If they were working out great results, it was a part of the scheme 
that they themselves should perish in the using. 

Those eighteen on whom the tower of Siloam fell, we have the 
best of authority for saying, were not sinners above all who dwelt 
in Judea, by any means. They were doubtless respectable citizens, 
and greatly lamented by their friends. They were not exactly to 
be blamed, either,— at any rate, not more than most people. The 
trouble with them was that they got in the way of a falling tower. 
That was all. I hope their friends brought suit against the city 
of Siloam for leaving the tower in that condition, and that they 
recovered large damages ; but, after all, that did the gentlemen on 
whom the tower fell very little good. 

We have been so long accustomed to looking upon those old 
cities and this old civilization as we do upon our own dead ances- 
tors, as having passed away in the order of nature after fulfilling 
their time and destiny, or as the victims of some untoward acci- 
dent which they could not prevent, that it is hard for us to regard 
them in any other way. Yet is this, for peoples as for individuals, 
the order of nature? Is this the inflexible law, or, is the reason of 
it to be found in the violation of law? Why should not the people 
of Babylon or of Thebes, standing on the vantage ground they 
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had already acquired, have continued to improve in culture, in 
intelligence, in virtue, in art, in morals, in the science of govern- 
ment, in philanthropy, until the present time, and be leading the 
world to-day? They doubtless expected this would be their his- 
tory. Why was it not? Somewhere or other there must have 
been mistakes. Can it be possible that the Social Science Associ- 
ation of Babylon, at their annual meeting in Susa, or wherever 
was the Saratoga of that time, were derelict in their duty? that 
they did not see with sufficient clearness the evils that were im- 
pending, and failed to point out with sufficient minuteness the way 
of escape? From what we have known of similar institutions we 
can hardly imagine this to have been the trouble. Could it have 
been the Babylonian Tammany Society, who, under the pretence 
of an extra solicitude for the enforcement of the law, drove their 
best and most efficient municipal officer into the public den of 
lions, and consigned their young advocates of municipal reform to 
a fiery furnace? It looks as if here we might be getting nearer the 
seat of the difficulty ; but, unfortunately, the data are too meagre 
to afford any satisfactory conclusion. On the one hand, we have 
the mighty city, and, on the other, the dust-heap. What lies be- 
tween is matter of conjecture. But one conclusion we cannot 
escape, and that is that somebody blundered. It could hardly 
have been a necessity. 

Taking a bird’s-eye, or perspective, view of the past, we see 
people after people, their moral sense quickened by prophets 
and teachers whose lofty imagining portrayed to them an ideal 
state of virtue, rising under their instruction from rude and 
humble beginnings: first, to physical comfort and a sense of prop- 
erty rights, and to the administration of justice; next, to an 
esthetic perception of beauty and a practice of art; and, crowning 
all, by systems of philosophy and religion; constructing lofty 
ideals of human duty, and linking them with divine sanctions. 
Then in some mysterious way begins a process of retrogression. 
Morals decay, manners become gross, art perishes, knowledge 
fails, healthy ambition is dead. There are no more prophets, or 
the ears of those that hear them are stopped: barbarism takes the 
place of civilization, or some younger and stronger people simply 
wipe out the effete and apparently useless cumberers of the earth. 
Those who come after them pick out their fragmentary history, 
and say, “ It served them right.” “It is the survival of the fittest.” 
“Tt was the will of God.” Was it the will of God in any other sense 
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than that it is his will that men live under law? that they are respon- 
sible for their own destiny? that, if they sow the wind, they reap the 
whirlwind? Can you suppose these nations were conscious that 
they were working out their own destruction, that in every step of 
their downward progress they did not still believe that they were 
the people, and that wisdom would perish with them? ‘They ate 
and drank, they married and were given in marriage, they bought 
and sold and got gain, they doubtless, at times, made surprising 
advances in material things, they probably — nay, certainly — had 
their periods of reformation, their paroxysms of virtue ; yet all the 
while, after reaching a certain point, their course was down, down, 
down, to the abysmal depth of what we call the dark ages. And 
how can we tell to-day which way we are going? There is a 
fearful logic of events, whose premises are too deep for us to dis- 
cern, which sweeps us whithersoever it will. The track of its 
progress may be marked in blood, and often is; but human wis- 
dom is powerless to avoid it. Where is the statesman, the phi- 
losopher, the historian, that to-day could undertake to show us how 
our own great Civil War could have been averted, having all the 
facts, humanly speaking, in his possession? Then what can we 
expect to do toward shaping the future, where all is unknown ? 

The result of the experience of the wisest of men in the pro- 
foundest of human affairs is to avoid general principles, and to 
confine the attention to particular cases; and this is but a confes- 
sion of ignorance of the principles which lie at the bottom of 
human conduct. 

Mrs. Ewing makes her water-beetle to say, “A state of exist- 
ence without mud at the bottom must be a life without repose.” 
And I think it is Sydney Smith who compares certain logicians to 
the cuttle-fish that turns the water to ink, and escapes because his 
enemies can no longer find him. Some of our modern philoso- 
phers think that in a return to the simpler forms and ways of 
nature lies all the hope of our delivery from the sophisticated 
entanglements of our present life. The philosophy of the water- 
beetle who looks to his mud bottom as the haven of rest, and the 
wisdom of the cuttle-fish who understands how to darken counsel 
to his own advantage, certainly go far to encourage such an ex- 
pectation. 

If we knew what our limitations were in the direction of ethics, 
or could guess what was possible or what we had a right to expect, 
it might be a comfort, even if it was no help. It is not probable 
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that man can ever discover how the world was made, nor al- 
together how it is governed and carried on. But, until he de- 
scends far in the intellectual scale, he will never cease trying to 
discover ; and it seems to be the kind of gymnastics by which, on 
the whole, he is destined to improve. It would seem, however, 
that he cannot in ethical, as he can and does in physical, science 
garner up the lessons of the past, and make of knowledge acquired 
a firm stepping-stone to lift him higher. He finds since history 
began a cycle of speculations and a cycle of conclusions; but, 
whether they are circles ending where they began or spirals lift- 
ing him by imperceptible degrees he never lives long enough to 
find out. What promised much to one generation appears of no 
value to another. Viewed as a gymnastic exercise, perhaps the 
wheel of Sisyphus was all that could be desired; but, so far as 
economic results were concerned, it was a total failure. We come 
to learn, too, how very greatly circumstances alter cases, and how 
the rules of an old or highly organized civilization, which seem in 
that civilization to have the authority of divine commands, lose all 
their proportion, value, and usefulness in the changed environment 
of a frontier life or a semi-barbarous community. Also that laws, 
when discovered, are simply tendencies modified at every turn by 
other laws and tendencies, even as the direct force of gravity is 
modified by contending forces into the paths of planets and 
comets and the tortuous course of the boomerang as well as into 
the repose of the balance; and these physical forces are much 
easier to weigh and calculate than the ethical forces with which 
we have to deal. So back we come for a new starting-point. 

This is specially an age of ethical upheaval. There are no 
axioms left. Propositions which have served as such for cen- 
turies are doubted or denied. ‘There is no law, human or divine, 
hardly one of the ten commandments, that has not been seriously 
brought in question in these later times. “If the foundations be 
destroyed, what shall the righteous do?” This is a profound and 
important inquiry; but the further question, what the foundations 
really are, and who may fairly consider themselves the righteous, 
always remains open for consideration. Every question of morals 
or of ethics which presents itself to us for solution at the present 
time seems to come to us as wholly new. No axioms are left, and 
no principles are regarded as established ; and we are driven back, 
as others have been in times past, to construct our axioms, to re- 
state our general principles, and to establish the premises upon 
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which to rest our conclusions. “Oh, I know very well what 
Paulos says,” remarks the German professor ; ‘but I do not at all 
agree with him.” 

There certainly is what may be called a fashion in morality. I 
had occasion, not long since, to examine the papers of a lawyer 
and judge who held a deservedly high social position in the com- 
munity where he lived a hundred years ago. I was somewhat 
startled, I might almost say shocked, at finding among them a 
great number of lottery tickets. But when I came to see the pur- 
poses to which the proceeds of the lotteries were to be applied, 
and remembered the history of the times, I was relieved. A hun- 
dred years ago the lottery was the popular form of benevolence. 
I found tickets in lotteries for building churches, endowing col- 
leges and schools, building bridges, augmenting a fund for the 
support of a bishop,—for almost every form of worthy and com- 
mendable public enterprise. In the same receptacle, side by side 
with the lottery tickets, I found the record of a public prosecution 
against an individual for permitting a game of cards to be played 
in a private house. And I said, “Who are the righteous, and 
where are the foundations?”’ Like Mrs. Peterkin, I sat down and 
thought, but with the same result that attended Sam Lawson’s 
cogitations as described in “Oldtown Folks.” ‘ Sometimes,” 
said Sam, “I think — and then again —I don’t know.” 

Some African traveller, Stanley perhaps, tells of an African tribe 
so absolutely honest that you might hang your purse on a tree, and 
come back and find it the next year. I don’t think he mentions 
having tried their honesty with an elephant’s tusk or a roll of trade- 
cloth. However, I do not wish to say anything against the Afri- 
cans. He evidently thought that honesty was in fashion there. 
It is related, I believe, of the Spartans that they taught their 
children to steal. In most of our large towns it has not been found 
necessary to pay special attention to this department as a branch 
of education, which shows how far we have advanced on the Spar- 
tans. But the reason probably is that just now, and for the last 
few years, the press, the platform, and even the pulpit, have 
busied themselves in proclaiming doctrines antagonistic to prop- 
erty rights, and endeavoring somehow to show that nobody has 
any particular right to anything whatever except the man who 
hasn’t got it, and that he certainly has a prima facie claim. Is it 
strange that personal property cannot be left out over night? 

We are told that the world is better to-day than ever before, 
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and that it is still improving; and we are most happy to think it 
may be so. But the strange thing and the discouraging thing is 
that the places or the people that were once best are now among 
the worst, while those that are best to-day are of comparatively 
recent growth. It is not that we never see progress, but that this 
progress, so far as we can see, is irregular and spasmodic, and 
that a certain degree of improvement forms no basis and holds no 
promise of further improvement, but that nations, like wild ap- 
ples, only grow and ripen that they may fall and rot. We believe, 
for instance, that England and Germany, perhaps also France, 
Denmark, Norway, and Sweden, all of them barbarous a few hun- 
dred years ago, are to-day improving. But how about Turkey and 
Egypt, or even Italy and Spain? 

We have been accustomed to think the possibility of the de- 
velopment of man’s mental and moral nature indefinite. But it 
certainly is not infinite. There will come a time when we can go 
no further. Evolutionists claim that it is demonstrable that physi- 
cally man has reached that limit already. In the lower animals 
the mental limit, and probably the moral, has been reached long 
ago. The most intelligent donkey of to-day, even Denver, the 
famous trick-mule, knows no more than did Balaam’s ass, and in 
conscientious fear of angels and in conversational power is not his 
equal. It is very doubtful if the world ever sees intellectual devel- 
opment superior to that of Aristotle or Plato or Sir Isaac Newton. 
In physical science, it is true, we know many things of which 
Aristotle and Sir Isaac Newton were ignorant. In chemistry we 
have gone from nebulous superstitions and unreasoning alchemy 
to the highest refinements of analysis, and all the intricacies of 
elemental and electric combination and reaction. In sanitation, 
in medicine, in surgery, and in the whole round of physical 
sciences, in all that pertains to human comfort, to travel and trans- 
portation, in our knowledge of the material world and of the ex- 
ternal history of the people who have lived in it, of their language, 
their manners, their external life, in the arts, in commerce, man 
has made strides almost beyond the power of language to recount. 
But when it comes to a knowledge of ourselves, of our relations to 
each other, of the way in which people are to be made good and 
kept so,—in short, in all the problems which are called ethical,— 
what have we to show for an experience of three thousand years? 
The advantage which physical science has in being able to make 
the acquirements of one generation a vod or@ for the raising of an- 
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other has already been referred to, but in pure intellect or in 
mental acumen there has been no advance. It is also probable 
that there have been a great many men as good as any man ever 
will be. If that is so, then all we can hope for on that line is to in- 
crease the number of middling-good people. I think we should be 
well satisfied if we were sure of that. 

In physical nature, in vegetable and animal life, there seems to 
be a capacity in things to work towards the right, under law. In 
all healthy organized matter there is a powerful tendency to repair 
lesions, to heal wounds, to supply waste. The cell reorganizes, 
subdivides, extends, multiplies, and restores. It even copies the 
normal type with such successful energy as to obliterate all evi- 
dence of lesion, to erase cicatrices and restore the injured thing to 
its former state. If a tree is cut into, not too deeply, the sides of 
the cut will form new cells, and approach each other until the gap 
is filled, and wholly disappears. If animal flesh is divided by 
a sharp incision, and the severed parts are immediately brought 
together, each palpitating nerve and fibre finds and joins its dis- 
severed continuation, in what the physiologist calls “ union by first 
intention,” although millions of separate unions must be required. 
This is all under law. This is the wis medicatrix natura, the self- 
repairing power of nature. Is there a wis medicatrix nature in so- 
ciety and in morals, as well as in animal and vegetable tissue? 
We would like to believe so ; but, if so, when and under what con- 
ditions may its beneficent influence be reckoned upon with safety ? 
Is there here a hope and a promise, or merely a barren analogy? 
Social evolution certainly does not seem to work by any necessary, 
self-sustaining, unavoidable regenerative force, such as we see in 
animal and vegetable life, although it is to be noted that even 
these forces are limited in duration and end in decay. 

It seems to be pretty well settled, in regard to all our efforts at 
human improvement, that it is impossible to do any good without 
at the same time doing some evil. We cannot exercise charity 
without the danger of demoralizing and more or less degrading 
the objects of it. Those who have money to spend cannot in- 
dulge their tastes without stimulating to a hurtful degree the de- 
sires and ambitions of others who are less able. If, on the other 
hand, those who are able do not spend with reasonable freedom, it 
deprives others of a much needed opportunity to labor for wages. 
I take the following from a bright little book of travels in Switzer- 
land, recently published. There are plenty of similar expressions 
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all about us ; but this is the writing of an intelligent and observing 
man, who probably owes the world no special grudge. He says: 
“ How full of irony is our modern industrial system! It is the 
women here who do the fine embroidery by hand, blinding their 
eyes, bending their backs, robbing their cheeks of bloom. The 
air is redolent with the smell and tonic of the Alps; and still the 
close cottages are crowded with sad-eyed women, working for a 
pittance to satisfy distant fashion.” 

One would think, from the tone of this, that somehow the vota- 
ries of distant fashion were personally responsible for the sad, pale 
eyes and the cheeks robbed of bloom. I think that was the idea, 
so far as he had a definite idea on the subject, of the man who 
wrote it. Now suppose these votaries of fashion should conclude, 
on the whole, that they would make their own lace, or that they 
would go without lace for a year or two, or suppose that lace 
should go out of fashion, what then would these sad-eyed women 
be doing? Working alongside of an ox or a cow to draw a 
plough, or carrying heavy burdens on their heads up steep ladders, 
or delving among rocks to wring a scanty subsistence from a re- 
luctant and sterile soil. Would this be better for them? They at 
least do not think so. But notice also that he says “our modern 
industrial system.” Now here is a place where we can score one 
for progress, and we do it gladly. The workingman and the 
workingwoman all over the civilized world are vastly better off in 
all that relates to their material condition than they were in 
Babylon, Thebes, Jerusalem, Athens, Rome, when they were in 
their glory, or even London and Paris a hundred years ago. 
Though there are still sharp contrasts and much that might be 
better but in all material things, the improvement is immense. In 
morals the progress is not so clear. 

When, a few years ago, rumors occasionally reached us from 
Europe of International Societies and Socialist movements and 
Anarchist plots, we thought of them as we did of the cholera at 
Bagdad or the plague at Mecca,—as something to be regretted, 
but which did not particularly concern us. Yet here they are 
among us. And to some extent, at least, as an accompanying evil 
of that freedom of individual speech and action which we probably 
rightly consider the crowning glory of our time. Neither is the 
spirit of anarchy entirely confined to the mob or the ignorant 
masses. Unconsciously, it permeates our households. I heard 
not long since of a young woman, carefully reared in one of our 
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best families, who said she always felt a sense of shame when a 
servant asked her permission to go out, and that she thought it 
entirely wrong that she should be expected to consult her own 
father and mother in regard to her plans and pursuits. Yet she 
is not a wilful person, but conscientious, benevolent, and ener- 
getic, who spends much of her time in doing for others. The 
sweetness of obedience seems to be a lost sensation. Is this a 
logical outcome of altruistic philosophy, or is it an occult wave 
of epidemic anarchy? Who shall say? We may deplore it, but 
we cannot ignore it. 

No paper constitution in the world can make a decent govern- 
ment without decent people. Witness Central and Southern 
America for the last hundred years. And people who really have 
the power of self-government will govern themselves under any sort 
of constitution or without any. Witness the State of Connecticut, 
that passed through two revolutions, and changed from a monar- 
chical to a republican form of government, and from a dependent 
colony to an independent State, and again from an independent 
State to a federated portion of an independent nation, with no 
other organic law than a royal corporate charter,— and could even 
have got along just about as well without that,— and comes up 
bright and smiling after an experience of more than a hundred 
and fifty years. It has a charter now, and is even talking of an- 
other; but this, to my mind, shows small advance in the essen- 
tials of self-government. 

If it be suggested that the people of Connecticut had what the 
people of Babylon and the other places lacked,— namely, sound 
moral character,—I reply, perhaps that it is so; but why did the 
people of Connecticut have it, and the people of Babylon and 
Jerusalem and Athens lack it? That is what we all desire to know. 
Are morals dependent on climate? 

I am glad to say that it is only, or mainly, in one of the several 
departments into which this Association has divided its work that 
we find so much to discourage us. In education, if we mean by it 
a knowledge of the physical world, of history, and of linguistics,— 
and do not think too much about morals,— there is every reason 
for encouragement and even for congratulation. In sanitation, in 
medicine, and especially in surgery, the same is to be said, and per- 
baps with still more emphasis. In the department of Finance and 
Political Economy,— well, perhaps, on the whole, the less we say 
about that, the better. Just now the country is somewhat weary 
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of the topic. So much so, in fact, that in our programme for this 
year it has been thought best to restrict this department to one 
report, and give the sediment an opportunity to settle. Let us 
hope that the water-beetles of finance will find repose in the mud 
thus deposited. 

In jurisprudence as a science, although by dint of Roman rea- 
soning and Anglo-Saxon rule-of-thumb we manage to get along 
fairly well, there is a strong and growing feeling that our methods 
of dispensing justice are clumsy and inefficient. It has been 
sagely observed that the real object of legal procedure is the end 
of controversy, while justice and equity, though incidents of con- 
siderable value, are not of the first importance. If this is sar- 
casm, let us make the most of it. We cannot refrain, however, 
from noticing with a pardonable motherly pride the very marked 
ability of the papers lately presented here in the meeting of the 
American Bar Association, one of the youngest of the comely 
daughters of this society. 

Doubtless remedies might be suggested. Plenty of them have 
been,— some of greater promise, and some of less. There are peo- 
ple who seriously say that our hope for the future lies in intrust- 
ing all great industrial enterprises to the management of the gov- 
ernment, where the details could be discussed in the Senate, and 
the appointment of agents and the rate of wages settled by a 
committee of conference. But there are others who see difficul- 
ties in this arrangement. Somebody certainly needs more light. 

I remember Mrs. Slosson’s “ Fishin’ Jimmy,” taking his stand 
firmly on the example of the apostles, propounded the doctrine 
that, if everybody would spend their time in fishin’, things would 
soon improve. President Cleveland, I think, has tried the recipe 
with somewhat variable success. I know one man who fully be- 
lieves that the world is to be regenerated through music, and who 
had, not long since, formed a small orchestra with the intention of 
reforming the inmates of our county jails, when some mishap to 
his second violin, which placed him in a way to be a receiver in- 
stead of a giver of reformatory efforts, broke up the plan. I am 
reminded of a wise old physician — successful enough to be hon- 
est — who was applied to by a friend for advice about a lame 
knee. The advice was given; but, just as the patient was leav- 
ing, the old doctor called him back. ‘“ Look here,” said he, “if 
that does your knee any good, I wish you would let me know. I 
have had a knee like that thirty years, and that is the only thing I 
have never tried.” Candid, but not consolatory. 
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However, the object of this paper is diagnosis, not treatment. 
And at least we can congratulate ourselves that there is still some- 
thing left for us to do and think about. 

Finally, so far as relates to ethical development, four questions 
may be asked : — 

Is our system of the conduct of life radically wrong, and must 
we still look for the advent of some greater prophet before man 
can be developed into what we have fondly believed he was in- 
tended to become? 

Or are nations and peoples to follow the law of animal and 
vegetable life,—to go through a period of growth, followed by 
one of decay and death, so that advance toward final perfection 
can only be predicated of the race as a whole, to which each 
nation and each cycle contributes its small quota? 

Or is it all a misapprehension,—this perfectibility of man,— 
and are we to struggle on, like so many Kilkenny cats, until 
nothing is left but the tale that tells our failure? 

Or are we slowly and blindly working out some divine purpose 
in which the steps to be taken and the result to be attained are 
alike hid from our eyes, and do we thus come back to where we 
started? Is Society only 


“ An infant crying in the night, 
An infant crying for the light, 
And with no language but a cry ”? 
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THE PRESENT ASPECT OF THE SILVER 
PROBLEM. 


A REPORT FROM THE FINANCE DEPARTMENT. 


BY PROF. J. W. JENKS, SECRETARY. 
[Read September 5.] 


Since the crisis of a year ago is in good part past, and since the 
coinage of silver has been stopped in the United States, the silver 
problem is not demanding a solution in this country so urgently 
as was the case a year ago. Inasmuch, however, as the price of 
silver has been rapidly decreasing during the past year until very 
lately, as well as during the three years preceding, the silver prob- 
lem as a whole has become even more puzzling than before ; and, 
if we take into consideration the condition of commerce and of 
business throughout the world, it will be seen that the problem is 
of no less importance than it has been heretofore considered. 

Last year in the meeting of the American Social Science Asso- 
ciation the question of silver was discussed by thoroughly prepared 
experts from both standpoints, that of monometallism and that of 
bimetallism. In making the report, therefore, on the present con- 
dition of the problem on behalf of the Committee on Finance, I 
need do little more than to call attention to the events of the past 
year or two, and their bearing upon the theoretical discussion, 
and, if possible, give expression to the present drift of public 
opinion in this and in foreign countries regarding what the future 
has in store. 

In order that the events of the past year may be seen in their 
connection with the past, it may be well to state the general facts 
regarding the relations of silver and gold, as well as those regard- 
ing the prices of commodities in connection with both silver and 
gold, for some years in the past. 

The salient facts are, so far as I am aware, agreed upon by both 
parties to the monetary controversy. Nobody questions that the 
past few years have been years of great business depression. 
Nobody questions that there has been a great fall in average 
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prices, as well as in the price of silver. All are agreed that the 
period of this decline in prices began with the year 1873, and that 
before that time, from about the time of the great gold discoveries 
of 1849, there had been a corresponding increase in prices. The 
points in controversy are the causes of these changes in price, and 
the best remedies for the present unsatisfactory condition of 
business. 

The monometallists assert that the fall in average prices has 
been due mostly, in all probability, to improved processes of pro- 
duction, new inventions, and, in general, more efficient application 
of labor, though some of them think that there has been some in- 
fluence toward making lower prices in the relative scarcity of gold. 
Giffen even thinks that. The fall in the price of silver, it is 
claimed by them, is due mostly to the greatly increased output of 
silver. In 1849 it is asserted that the output of silver was about 
31 million ounces: whereas twenty or twenty-one years later the 
output of silver had increased only some g million ounces, to not 
over 40 million ounces. Just before the great decline in silver 
began the increase in the output for the single year 1871 was 
about equal to the increase of the previous twenty years. In 1892 
the output had reached 152 million ounces for the year. The 
fact that in the twenty-two years that ended in 1892 the increase 
in the output of silver had been 112 million ounces, whereas in 
the twenty-two years that ended in 1871 the increase had been 
only g million ounces, is asserted to be sufficient to explain, in 
great part at least, the fall in the price of silver. 

The bimetallists, on the other hand, lay great emphasis upon 
the lessening of the demand for silver through its demonetization, 
and the consequent increase in the market supply. Near the 
close of 1871 Germany, which up to that time had been a bime- 
tallic country, adopted the single gold standard, and threw its 
surplus stock of silver upon the market, some £28,000,000 within 
five years. The following year Denmark, Sweden, and Norway 
followed the same plan, cutting off their demand, and throwing 
what stock they had upon the market. About three months later 
the United States Congress, by the act of Feb. 12, 1873, also de- 
monetized silver. It should be said, however, that in the last case, 
at any rate, there was no immediate lessening of the demand for 
silver and no increase in the supply that was thrown upon the 
market. As a matter of fact, since 1834 the ratio of sixteen to 
one which was held by the United States had made our silver 
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coins the more valuable of the two, so that, under the influence 
of Gresham’s law, silver had not been coined, and we had prac- 
tically no silver in the country beyond what was needed for small 
change. 

The bimetallists add greatly to the strength of their argument 
by showing that from 1803, at which time France had adopted 
the bimetallic system, down to 1873, when so many countries 
adopted the single gold standard, and under their influence the 
Latin Union also closed its mints to silver and practically adopted 
the gold standard, the variation in the price of silver had been 
very slight. For more than seventy years silver had not varied 
from its mint ratio to gold more than about 3%: whereas imme- 
diately after the demonetization of silver in so many countries 
the price of silver began rapidly to fall, and its fall has been, up 
to the present time, almost continuous. Even some strong mono- 
metallists agree that it was the influence of the Latin Union that 
kept up the price of silver,— rather, that kept the values of gold 
and silver at about the same ratio throughout this time. 

It is, of course, also true that the demonetization of silver has 
necessitated the more general use of gold, so that the lessening 
of the demand for silver has brought about an increased demand 
for gold,— an increase that would naturally tend to raise its value 
as compared with silver and with commodities in general. The 
bimetallists then claim that the falling off in the prices of com- 
modities since 1873 is to be explained rather by the appreciation 
in the value of gold due to the demonetization of silver than by 
the improved processes of production, though, of course, they do 
not deny that these improved processes have had a decided effect. 
Inasmuch, too, as silver has fallen in price at about the same rate 
as have other commodities, until within the last two years its de- 
cline in price is explained also largely by their theory of the ap- 
preciation of gold, though of course they do not deny that the 
lessened demand for silver, especially of late, and its cheaper 
production, have been felt directly upon its price. Indeed, the 
unusually rapid decline in price of the last two years is to be at- 
tributed in the main to the lessened demand in India and the 
United States. 

Diagram I. showing by line A the course of the gold price of 
silver from 1850 to 1894, and also, by line B, the gold price of 
commodities for the same period, in accordance with Soetbeer’s 
index numbers (which represent the average prices of one hundred 
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commodities in the Hamburg, and fourteen commodities in the 
London market, arranged in groups, and referred to the average 
prices of the years 1847 to 1850 as a basis — 100), serves to bring 
out these two points of view. Below the line marked by the index 
number 100, in the diagram, line C represents the course of the 
price of gold measured by the average price of commodities as 
a basis in accordance with the same figure,—z., C is simply the 
reverse of line B.* 

The upper part of the diagram, after the year 1873, may fairly 
be said to represent the point of view of the monometallists, in 
which gold is assumed to be stationary in value (though of course 
I by no means intend to assert that the monometallists deny that 
gold has appreciated in value): whereas the part of the chart 
below the centre represents emphatically the point of view of 
the bimetallists, who lay emphasis upon the appreciation of gold. 
Whether it be merely a coincidence or whether it shows a causal 
connection, it is certainly a striking fact that from the year 1850 
to 1873 the price of silver followed the price of gold, whereas 
since that time it has followed much more nearly the price of 
commodities. The relative steadiness in the value of silver over 
the long period from 1800 to 1873 is the more striking when we 
notice the fluctuations in output.t 
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It may perhaps be worth stating again that both monometallists 
and bimetallists agree that the great depreciation in the value of 
gold, with which silver also declined from 1850 to 1873, was due 
in great part to the increased output of gold. 

The great fall of prices after 1873 very naturally produced 
discontent among business men throughout the world. To those 
of us who have a fixed income the prospect of lower and con- 


* According to Jevons, gold fell 46% between the years 1789 and 1809; rose 145% between 
the years 1809 and 1849; fell 20% at least between the years 1849 and 1869. 


+ From Report of English Silver Commission. 
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tinually lower prices is a very pleasing one, but to those who 
are engaged in manufacturing or in mercantile industries the 
prospect is anything but pleasant. Probably nothing is more 
discouraging, or tends more to take the spirit of enterprise away 
from a people, than prices continually falling, from whatever 
cause. Even as regards wage-earners the lack of steady employ- 
ment due to falling prices may more than balance the gain that 
comes from lower prices. In the United States this depreciation 
of prices was perhaps intensified by our resumption of specie pay- 
ments and the withdrawal of our depreciated paper currency that 
had been issued during war times. At any rate, it was this 
country that first acted in the attempt to lessen the fall in the 
price of silver by bringing about a greater demand for its use. 
It was doubtless expected that this increase in the use of silver 
would, while putting the United States upon a metallic monetary 
basis, check the fall in general prices, as was strongly urged by the 
Silver Commission, and also lessen in great part the demand for 
gold, and so prevent its appreciation, and prevent the continued 
fall in prices that seemed imminent. Beyond any question the 
condition of affairs in the United States was chiefly in the minds 
of those who voted for the Bland Bill of 1878; and the thought of 
preventing the great contraction in the currency that of necessity 
had to come from the resumption of specie payments had much, if 
not most, to do with the passage of the act. 

This act, which provided for the purchase and coinage of from 
two million to four million dollars’ worth of silver per month, in- 
creased very greatly the amount of metallic money circulating in 
the United States, and increased also very greatly the demand for 
silver. The solid black line A in Diagram II. shows the total 
amount of silver that was coined under the law of 1878 until 
the year 1890, also thereafter the amount of silver that was pur- 
chased under the Sherman Act, and made available for purposes of 
circulation by treasury notes, down to the present time. 

The feeling of the people of the United States in regard to the 
use of silver, after the passage of the Bland Act, seemed to be 
largely the same as that of the governments of Europe that had 
demonetized silver in 1871-72. Though provision had been made 
by law for supplying the country with silver, the people seemed 
averse to its use. The dotted line B in the chart shows the total 
amount of silver that there has been actually in circulation from 
1878 to the present time. It will be noticed that almost at first 
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the amount of silver that remained in the treasury was very large, 
the difference between line B and line A representing this amount. 
In 1880, in order to induce the people to take a greater amount of 
silver as well as to keep a greater amount of gold in the treasury 
for the purpose of redemption of the greenbacks, payment of inter- 
est on bonds, etc., the treasury agreed to give drafts upon the sub- 
treasuries in the West to the banks in the East that would deposit 
gold with them, thus enabling the Eastern banks to have the cur- 
rency required for use in the West every fall transported at the 
expense of the United States government. The effect of this 
treasury order is seen at once both in the increased amount of 
gold that remained in the United States treasury, as represented 
by the dotted line C, and the greater amount of silver that at 
once came into circulation. For several years we notice at the 
beginning of the year a falling off in the silver circulation, and 
in the fall the increased amount that came into circulation owing 
to this offer of the government to transport money to the West. 
In the years 1885 and 1886, however, the amount of silver had be- 
come so Jarge that some other device was needed, in order to 
persuade the people to make proper use of their advantages. In 
1885 the government stopped the issue of greenbacks for sums 
less than five dollars, in order that the amount of money needed 
for small change might be supplied in silver. Moreover, the 
increasing credit of the United States, and the consequent in- 
crease in the value of United States bonds, had made the issuing 
of currency by the national banks so unprofitable that a great 
many were surrendering their currency; and in this way again a 
greater demand for silver currency was brought about. In 1886, 
inasmuch as silver for small change had proved so inconvenient, 
silver certificates for sums of one, two, and five dollars began to 
be issued ; and the effect is at once seen by the amount of silver 
that came into circulation. From this time on the increase in the 
silver that the people take is very rapid. For a large part of the 
time the amount of silver left in the treasury unused by the people 
does not average more than five to fifteen millions. For the last 
three years, however, when the people were becoming apprehensive 
lest so large an increase in our silver currency would drive gold 
from the country and bring us to a silver basis, the demand for 
gold on the part of the banks has been increasing, customs duties 
are paid in silver rather than in gold, and the amount of silver left 
in the treasury has been much larger than before. 
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The Sherman Act of 1890, providing for the purchase of 
4,500,000 ounces of silver per month, and the issue of treasury 
notes based upon them for circulation, simply continued the line 
of policy adopted in the Bland Act, but increased somewhat the 
demand for silver, though, owing to the low price of silver, the 
change was not great. 

The effect of this great and continued demand for silver on the 
part of the United States does not seem, however, to have aided 
materially in keeping up the price of silver. Our first and third 
charts show us that the passage of the Bland Act seemed to have 
practically no effect, although the year following there was a slight 
increase in the value of silver, which was merely temporary, how- 
ever. For two or three years the rate of decline was somewhat 
lessened, and then silver fell in price more rapidly than before. 
When it became evident in 1889-go that we were likely to have 
in this country either free coinage of silver or some compromise 
that would increase the demand for that product, there was a 
speculative rise, as we see, from about 43 to nearly 48d¢. per 
ounce ; but the passage of the Sherman Bill, showing that the in- 
crease in demand was not great, was not sufficient to delay, to any 
material extent, the fall. 

The increase in the use of silver in the United States, however, 
had another effect, different from that intended by many who voted 
for the bill. The country was obtaining more of the circulating 
medium than was needed for the conduct of business, and the 
poorer money was beginning to drive out of circulation the bet- 
ter. A reference to the chart will show that, from the passage of 
the Bland Bill until 1888, and in great part until 1890, in spite of 
the fact that we had been adding to our circulation large amounts 
of silver, the business of the country seemed to be able to take 
this larger circulation. Until early in 1888 the amount of gold in 
the treasury had been sufficient for the meeting of all obligations — 
for the payment of bonds, interest, redemption of greenbacks, and 
so on,—and the amount was actually increasing. After 1888 
however, the money supply of the United States was so largeiy 
silver that the receipts of the treasury in gold became less and con- 
tinually less than the demand for gold for the meeting of its obli- 
gations. The passage of the Sherman Bill in 1890 simply increased 
this tendency ; and, as we see in Diagram II., the stock of gold rap- 
idly fell off. Early in 1893 the amount of gold in the treasury had 
gone below the one hundred million limit that had been fixed as 
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the reserve to be kept for the redemption of greenbacks. The 
fear lest this stock should be completely exhausted, and that 
the United States would have to meet its obligations in silver, 
thus forcing the country to a silver basis, became so intense that, 
as we know, just before the meeting of this Association a year 
ago there was a monetary crisis of almost unprecedented severity. 
The President called Congress together for the express purpose of 
having the silver purchase clauses of the Sherman Act repealed. 
November 1 the repeal act was passed. The effect upon the price 
of silver seems to have been comparatively slight. There was an 
immediate drop of some four cents per ounce in the London 
market, a brief recovery, and thereafter the market tended steadily 
downwards, as before. 

The effect of the repeal upon the condition of the treasury in 
the United States is not immediately noticeable, though it re- 
moved at once the apprehension of disaster, and strengthened, 
beyond doubt, the feeling of confidence in the credit of the country 
both here and abroad. The condition of business was such that 
the amount of gold receipts in the treasury was small: whereas the 
demand for gold for foreign shipments was so great that the 
amount of gold in the treasury lessened still more after the repeal 
of the act, until early in the present year the Secretary of the 
Treasury found himself compelled to issue fifty millions of bonds, 
in order to prevent the possibility of failure to meet any sudden 
call. Just recently the prospective passage of the new tariff act 
has brought about a removal of large quantities of alcohol from 
bond, in order to avoid the increased revenue tax, so that now the 
treasury is in much better condition than before, in spite of gold 
exports ; and probably the increased income under the new tariff 
bill will enable the amount of gold in the treasury rapidly to 
increase. 

Even more potent, perhaps, than the action of the United States 
regarding silver has been the condition of affairs in India. Until 
a little over a year ago India has been a silver country, providing 
for the free coinage of silver for private persons. India, however, 
has borrowed heavily in London; and the interest on its debt is 
due in gold. In consequence of this it has been necessary for 
many years in the past for India to remit to London each year 
several millions of pounds in gold. For the last year this sum 
amounted to nearly nineteen million pounds sterling, due in gold 
in London. The taxes in India are levied and collected in silver. 
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The great decrease in the price of silver has consequently made 
it necessary for the Indian government, in order to meet its 
former obligations, to increase very materially its taxes. Within 
the last few years it has been found difficult to collect the 
amounts necessary. 

It will be noticed that the trouble in India is purely and simply 
a trouble of the government. So far as the people themselves 
are concerned, so far as business in India is concerned, there has 
been no noticeable trouble. It is generally asserted that prices 
in India, which are of course fixed on a silver basis, have not de- 
creased. Neither has there been any material speculative in- 
crease, owing to the fall in the price of silver; but prices have re- 
mained fairly steady for some years in the past. 

The burden of the increasing rates of exchange, however, had 
become so great that the Indian government felt it necessary to 
take steps to lessen it. They have favored bimetallism as by far 
the simplest and best means of increasing the value of silver or 
lessening the value of gold, so that the ratio of exchange between 
the two countries would remain a stable one. When the United 
States in 1892 proposed the international money conference at 
Brussels, it had been hoped by some connected with the Indian 
government that from this might result some measure that would 
lessen the decrease in the price of silver. When, however, it be- 
came evident that the conference had accomplished nothing be- 
yond the collection of valuable facts and opinions, it was thought 
best to make a beginning toward the adoption, ultimately, of the 
gold standard by closing their mints to the free coinage of silver, 
and attempting to fix in some way a stable price for the rupee in 
which they had to collect the money for their London remittances. 
Consequently, on the 26th of June the mints were closed; and 
provisions were made by which the Indian government agreed to 
accept gold at the rate of 1s. 4d. per rupee in exchange for a 
silver rupee. Any amount of silver might be obtained at that 
rate. It should be borne in mind that the balance of trade is 
regularly in favor of India. Gold or silver must be shipped. A 
tariff on silver would doubtless enable the government to get its 
price, but that tariff was not levied ; and the event shows that the 
silver merchant stood ready to underbid the government. 

At the time the measure was taken the rates of exchange were 
between 15. 2d. and 1s. 3¢. It is customary for the Indian govern- 
ment to make its London remittances through the sale of “ Council 
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bills” drawn upon the Indian treasury by the Indian Council in 
London, which bills are then sold upon the London market to per- 
sons having remittances to make to their clients in India. It was 
hoped that after this act was passed Council bills would sell at the 
rate of 1s. 4d. per rupee. Very soon, however, it was found that 
there were no takers of the bills at that rate. Almost immediately, 
in July, some drafts were sold at 1s. 37d. The Indian govern- 
ment objected. They could not expect that the rates of exchange 
would remain where they had hoped to fix them, at Is. 4¢., pro- 
vided the Council in London sold bills at less than that price. In 
consequence Council drafts were offered at 15. 4d. from week to 
week, but no takers were found. At length, in order that the 
Indian government might meet its obligations without being 
forced to sell bills at a lower rate than 1s. 4d. per rupee, a loan of 
41,300,000 was made. The delay, however, was of no avail ; and 
at last, toward the latter part of August, the Council found it 
necessary to sell bills at 1s. 34¢, and this was fixed as the mini- 
mum price. The sales, however, were so small that again in 
October the Council found it necessary to borrow £1,400,000 ; 
and still later, in November, on six months’ bills, £2,000,000 
more. The price of silver continued falling. More silver was 
imported into India, until there was finally talk of imposing a 
duty on silver to keep upits price. There being still no demand 
for the bills, by the middle of December a bill was introduced 
into Parliament to enable the Indian government to borrow 
£10,000,000 in order that they might delay still longer the 
sale of Council bills. At length, in April, after the government 
had borrowed altogether something like £6,000,000 on short time, 
it was decided to sell the bills for what they would bring. The 
price of silver dropped to 1s. 13¢. per rupee, to 15. 14'g¢., finally 
in May to 1s. }2d. From that time to the present bills have 
remained at from 1s. 1@. to 1s. % or }%¢. Lately, on account 
of the prospective increased demand for silver on account of the 
Chinese-Japanese war, there has been a slight recovery in price, 
though no bills have been sold as high as 15. 2d. The London 
price of silver early in the year went down to 27d. per fine ounce; 
but for the last three months it has remained at 28d,, or slightly 
above. Large amounts of silver have been imported into India. 
It is found that, when the price rises to 284¢., India ceases buying 
silver; but, when it goes below that, the demand from India begins. 
There is no free coinage of silver in India; and the demand is 
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presumably in part for hoarding, presumably in part for counter- 
feiting. It must be remembered, too, that, while the Indian gov- 
ernment as such has stopped the coinage of silver, some of the 
separate provinces in india which have their own mints are still 
coining. 

The experiment made by the English government of India to 
keep up the price of silver by closing the mint, and fixing the 
price at which they will take gold, has failed as miserably as did 
the attempt of the United States to keep up the price by large 
purchases to inject into our circulation. The last two years have 
seen these two attempts at keeping up the price of silver fail. 

Meanwhile elsewhere the tendency seems to be still stronger in 
favor of the adoption of the gold standard. In 1892 Austria, which 
has had a depreciated currency since the beginning of this cen- 
tury, determined to make another effort to withdraw her paper 
money and place herself upon a metallic basis; and Austria de- 
cided that the gold basis was the properone. The Austrian de- 
mand for gold during these last two years has been largely satis- 
fied, it is thought, by shipments from the United States; and the 
large amounts of gold that left this country in 1893-94 might prob- 
ably have remained here, so that our treasury would not have felt 
the strain that it has felt, had it not been for the accumulation of 
gold in the Austrian treasury for the prospective redemption of its 
paper money. ‘The fall in the prices of commodities, however, has 
been so great, times have been so hard, and Austria has had to 
pay so high a price for the gold that she has accumulated, that the 
authorities most favorably inclined toward Austria and her experi- 
ments have reached the opinion that the time has not yet come 
for the resumption of specie payments there, but that, in spite of 
her good intentions, the hope for the position of Austria on a par 
with the other leading nations of Europe, so far as its money stand- 
ards are concerned, is one to be attained presumably only in the 
somewhat distant future. 

So far as one can see, unless some decided action is taken by 
the leading governments of the world, or unless there comes some 
unexpected increase in the supply of gold beyond even the new 
supply from the Transvaal, silver is not likely to increase in price, 
and may well go still lower. The demand for gold, if India and 
Austria can succeed in adopting the gold standard, is likely to in- 
crease still more, and prices are likely to fall still farther. The 
prospect is certainly one that is troubling not merely our econo- 
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mists, but governments as well. Already the condition of affairs in 
India was such that in 1886 a government commission was ap- 
pointed in England to investigate the question. Their very able 
report showed that they were practically unanimous in the opinion 
that there had been a decided appreciation of the value of gold; 
that the bimetallic system had had great influence in keeping the 
prices of gold and silver steady as compared with each other until 
the year 1873 ; and even so good a monometallist as Mr. Goschen 
was of the opinion that it would be unfortunate if the silver-using 
countries were to go over to the gold standard, so as still further 
to lessen the demand for silver, and to increase the demand for 
gold. That is, however, what has been done in the United States 
and India. The demand for silver in both has ceased. 

It was found that that Money Commission was made up of six 
monometallists and six bimetallists. All agreed that the bimetallic 
system of France had had great influence in keeping up the price 
of silver. (They could not agree on bimetallism, first, because 
there were differences of opinion regarding the ratio, and, second, 
because the monometallists asserted that England was a creditor 
country, and would lose by an increase in prices. ‘A diminution 
of the purchasing power of gold would be to our disadvantage.” 
The reply of the bimetallists to this was that payment in even a 
depreciated gold is better than no payment at all, and that present 
tendencies point to the latter result. Since that time one of the 
ablest and most judicious members of the Commission, Mr. Court- 
ney, has announced his conversion to bimetallism. The Bimetallic 
League formed in England seems to be gaining in influence. It is 
believed both in England and Germany, as well as in this country, 
that the British government is the only barrier to the establish- 
ment of an international joint standard. The leading Conserva- 
tive statesmen in England, Lord Salisbury and Mr. Balfour, are 
both bimetallists ; and if, as many think, the English government 
should become Conservative after the next election, it would not 
be unreasonable to anticipate some change in the English policy. 
India, the cotton interests (Manchester), the shipping interests, 
the agriculturists, are bimetallic in sympathy. 

France was bimetallic until the years 1873-75 ; and with France 
go the other States of the Latin Union,—Italy, Switzerland, Greece, 
and Belgium. The Latin Union is bimetallic still, so far as 
standard is concerned; but it no longer has free coinage of silver. 
The Latin Union, beyond question, would willingly enter a bimet- 
allic league. 
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So far as Germany is concerned, one of the Prussian ministers, 
who is said to represent the views of the German emperor, re- 
cently said, ““I am empowered by the government to declare that 
we cannot shut our eyes to the fact that the low price of silver has 
an influence on the general level of prices, and that the constant 
fluctuations in the value of silver have an unfavorable effect on 
our working population.” He added that the German govern- 
ment meant to make an earnest effort to deal with this question in 
a practical manner. 

Early in this year the German government appointed a com- 
mission to make a thorough study of this question. The German 
bimetallists, feeling that the present condition of affairs was due 
largely to the action of their government in 1871, think that 
Germany should take the lead in inviting the chief powers of the 
world to conference, and should present the draft of a treaty for an 
international monetary standard, to be binding if accepted by 
Austria-Hungary, France, Italy, Holland, Spain, and the United 
States. If it were thought that the system could not be successful 
unless England should join, the treaty might become binding in 
case England acted favorably ; and the nations could then await 
England’s action, throwing the burden of the rejection of the plan 
upon her. A letter from one of the members of the Commission, 
however, informs me that the report of the conference, just pub- 
lished, will not advance much the cause of bimetallism. Only two 
propositions were voted upon in the conference, both of them look- 
ing toward a compromise between the monometallists and the bi- 
metallists. Both plans were rejected, and the report will probably 
result in the government waiting for England before taking any 
decisive step toward bimetallism. ‘These reports,” he writes, 
“will by no means have practical results from the standpoint of 
bimetallism. I made a compromise proposition, according to which 
the leading States should unite to coin yearly, on a ratio of 1 to 21, 
a limited quantity of silver,— say, from 1,200,000 to 1,500,000 kilo- 
grams,— which coins could circulate without difficulty in connec- 
tion with our present coins.»... The proposition, however, natu- 
rally went too far for the monometallists, and not far enough for 
the bimetallists. 

“Dr. Arendt, bimetallist, proposed as a transition system the 
following: An international agreement for five years,—for the 
unlimited issue of certificates on deposits of silver bullion to be 
kept in the public treasuries. These certificates were not to be 
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used as a direct medium of exchange, but were to be issued to the 
depositor of bullion, and be transferred by indorsement. They 
were, however, to be bought for cash at any time by any of the 
States concerned at a price annually agreed upon, which price might 
within the five-year period be raised, but not lowered, until the 
ratio reached 154 to 1. Ifthe agreement were not renewed after 
the five-year period was ended, the certificates were to be divided 
among the States concerned, half in proportion to population, 
half according to their silver production. This plan met with less 
favor than the other, even bimetallists speaking against it. 
Besides these two propositions, no others were voted on by the 
Commission. The different members spoke on the various points ; 
and the government will, from these speeches, form its opinion. 
In my judgment, this opinion will be to do nothing, and to let 
silver simply take care of itself. In that case it will probably 
reach a price of 25-29 pence.” Some of the close councillors of 
the Chancellor are known to be active bimetallists. 

Outside the actions of governments the tendency among special 
students of the subject seems to be an increasing tendency toward 
bimetallism. A year ago, at the meeting of the English Bimetallic 
League, Professor Foxwell, in speaking of the opinions of the 
professors and teachers of political economy in England, said that 
they were generally favorable to bimetallism, and gave a list of the 
names of the most prominent ones, with their opinions. At the 
meeting held this year, Feb. 6, 1894, he says: — 

“‘T said that they were generally favorable to bimetallism, and, at 
any rate, accepted the theory upon which the practical working of 
that monetary system depends. I can speak now with more confi- 
dence with regard to both points. It may be partly owing to the 
natural development of opinion, partly owing to the vivid light 
thrown on the situation by the striking monetary events of the past 
year; but, whatever the cause, there can be no doubt that economic 
opinion has distinctly advanced in the direction of the views which 
we advocate, and that there is a greater disposition to aid us in giv- 
ing practical effect to those views. Our ranks have received a not- 
able and weighty accession in the person of Mr. Leonard Courtney, 
whose many public distinctions have probably obscyred the fact 
that twenty years ago he was professor of political economy at 
University College. The British economists are practically unan- 
imous upon what is really the fundamental point; namely, that the 
monetary difficulty will never be settled upon a permanent and 
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satisfactory basis until silver is again brought into use as stand- 
ard money upon the basis of an international agreement. There 
are differences of opinion amongst them, naturally, as to the pre- 
cise ratio between the metals which will give the best guarantee of 
stability ; but I do not think these differences will prove to be seri- 
ous when we come to the practical settlement of the question.” 
To the same effect writes President Walker: “I do not know of a 
single British professor of political economy who is a gold mono- 
metallist, while several, and these the most distinguished, are 
active working bimetallists.”’ 

There is little doubt, if one may judge from Congressional 
action and the utterances of public men, that in the United States 
bimetallism is very strong, though some of the ablest writers are 
monometallists. Judging from late political platforms, there is yet 
a very strong sentiment in West and South in favor of free coin- 
age of silver, even without an international agreement. ‘There 
may be said, however, to be no thoughtful writer back of this 
demand, though international bimetallists among the scholars 
probably outnumber the monometallists. 

In spite of the trend, however, of economic opinion toward 
bimetallism,— and it seems to me that there can be little doubt 
that the general tendency is in that direction, in spite of the action 
of governments since 1870,— attention has been called to the fact 
that the events of the last four years may have a bearing that 
seems to be distinctly opposed to their views. In the last number 
of the Yale Review, August, 1894, Professor Henry W. Farnham, of 
Yale University, calls attention to the facts that have just been 
given, as well as to others of great interest, but puts an interpreta- 
tion upon them entirely different from that given by the bimetal- 
lists. ‘There is space to give very briefly one or two of his argu- 
ments that are of chief importance. 

He notes that bimetallists have laid chief emphasis upon the 
demand for the precious metals, and have said relatively little 
about the supply. He then lays down the principle: ‘“ No force 
that influences merely the demand for the metals can effectually 
regulate their value. It should also be able to control the sup 
ply.” He gives Diagram III. to show the world’s production of 
gold and silver, and the world’s monetary demand for gold and 
silver from 1874 to 1892-93, and calls attention to the fact that in 
1891-92 the demand of the mints for silver increased enormously, 
yet silver fell constantly. “The explanation is found partly in 
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the diminished cost of producing, and partly in the increase of the 
output.” 

A bimetallist might grant all this, and still urge his system on 
two grounds: 1. That, great as the demand has been, it has been 
a specific one, and not so influential on price as would be free 
coinage, with practically a limitless demand ; and, 2. That bimet- 
allism would, at any rate, have kept the ratio of gold to silver 
steady so that rates of exchange between foreign countries would 
have been stable, and there would not have been a general decline 
in prices. At any rate, the decline could not have been so great 
as it has been. 

The other most important argument of the article, and the one 
urged with most effect, is that “ bimetallism makes no provision 
for a long-continued fall in the value of the same metal.” The 
point is, perhaps, better made here, since there is not space to give 
all his arguments, in this form: bimetallism makes no provision 
for a long-continued relative increase in the output of one metal 
at a decreasing cost. This is true, so far as most of the argu- 
ments with which I am familiar are concerned; but it assumes 
a position for the bimetallists that I am not aware that they take, 
—di.e., that a ratio once fixed between the two metals must of 
necessity be forever permanent. In such matters we usually 
speak in terms of years or decades. The bimetallist claims 
merely that his system will give a much more nearly stable 
currency than monometallism gives. 

Even if he knew that silver would ultimately get so cheap that, 
with a ratio of 154 to 1, gold would entirely disappear from cir- 
culation to be used only in the arts, he might still consistently 
advocate his system, on the ground of much greater steadiness 
for a long time to come, with a possible necessity of a change 
in the ratio later. Most of the bimetallists would consider that 
a far less evil than the continued appreciation of gold, which they 
think inevitable under present conditions. 

It has seemed advisable to call attention to these two arguments 
in Professor Farnham’s very able paper, because present condi- 
tions have made them of great importance, and because only the 
peculiar conditions of the last three years could have given them 
great weight. If silver continues to fall in value, the bimetallist 
will need to face these issues as practical ones, as he has never 
needed to do before. 

It should be said that on the question whether, under pres- 
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ent circumstances, an attempt at international bimetallism would 
bring about silver monometallism, Professor Farnham thinks that 
it would, while the English Commission, writing a little earlier, 
think not. The increased output of gold of the last two years cer- 
tainly favors the bimetallic view, in spite of the decline in value of 
ilver. 

The present aspect of the question may perhaps be summa- 
rized as follows: The efforts to keep up the price of silver by 
this country and by India have failed. It would not be strange 
if silver and prices of other commodities went still lower. The 
decline in general prices is quite generally conceded to be an evil, 
though some deny this. Practically, the only solution of the ques- 
tion that is advocated is international bimetallism, though many 
think that this would bring yet more evils. It is generally be- 
lieved that, if England would advocate an international agreement, 
it could be reached. Her chief objection is that she is a creditor 
nation, and gains by falling prices. Yet the leaders of the Con- 
servative party are active bimetallists, and the bimetallic senti- 
ment seems to be growing in England. Judging from late confer- 
ences and reports, the general tendency throughout the world 
seems to be toward an international agreement, though we need 
not expect it for some time in the future, even if the tendency 
is not changed and new gold discoveries of importance, or other 
unforeseen circumstances might check the movement. Meanwhile 
smaller countries, and those less strong commercially,— Austria, 
Porto Rico, San Domingo, India,— are adopting a gold standard 
in order to be in harmony with the commercial world; and 
thinkers generally agree that no one nation alone, however strong, 
can venture to adopt a bimetallic system without reaching, practi- 
cally, silver monometallism. 
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I. CONFERENCE IN THE SOCIAL ECONOMY 
DEPARTMENT. 


1. THE RELIEF OF THE UNEMPLOYED IN 
THE UNITED STATES DURING THE 
WINTER OF 1893-04. 


A REPORT FROM THE DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL ECONOMY, MADE 
AT SARATOGA, SEPT. 7, 1894. 


Members of the Association,— When we met here a year ago, the 
country was in the early stages of a course of panic, depression, 
and liquidation of which it was quite impossible at that time to 
foresee the results. One of its consequences, however, very easy 
to foretell, was a great increase in the destitution arising from the 
cessation of accustomed industries in many sections of our land; 
and, accordingly, much preparation was made, not only to relieve 
the distress thence accruing, but also to study its real nature and 
the best methods for its alleviation. Consequently, your Depart- 
ment of Social Economy, within whose range such investigations 
naturally fall, began early to observe and inquire along the line 
of these measures of relief,— whether by furnishing work publicly 
or privately, by charity in its various forms and modes, or by 
migration, which at such times is always one of the quickest and 
most natural ways of diminishing a congestion of labor at given 
points. In this we have been aided by the inquiries and reports 
of public officials (labor bureaus, etc.), of the Organized Charities 
in many cities, and by the reports of extemporized or standing 
committees, which undertook, in different ways and places, to 
study and relieve the existing distress, each in its own locality ; 
and we desire to return thanks to all these bodies for the aid thus 
rendered to us. 

The problem of the unemployed in our country, although we 
have heard so much about it for a year or two past, is small, in- 
deed, if compared with the question as it has long presented itself 
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to the overcrowded populations of Europe. Therefore,—and be- 
cause many of our recently unemployed people were new-comers 
from these very European lands, invited here, as they thought, by 
our superior attractions for the hand-worker,— let us first look at 
our question from a transatlantic point of view. In doing so, we 
shall have a great advantage in being conducted by an expert, Mr. 
Geoffrey Drage, of London, lately secretary of the Royal Labor 
Commission (of which the Duke of Devonshire was chairman), in 
which position he was able to look over the world’s whole field of 
idle labor, and compare one country and one cause or condition 
with another. 

Macmillan has this summer published, in a handy duodecimo of 
three hundred pages, Mr. Drage’s summary of fact and inference 
concerning the unemployed, prefaced by some criticisms on an 
official publication by the British Board of Trade (a government 
department) on the same topic. It would seem that this unlucky 
Blue-book has neither been well prepared nor well edited, so that 
Mr. Drage jocosely jeers at its philosophy, and specially at an 
“apothegm ” which, he says, is “evidently a fetish of the official 
compiler,” —this, namely: ‘The total number of the superflu- 
ous is the measure of the unemployed.” This, says Mr. Drage, 
**has a good mouth-filling sound, and the public has doubtless re- 
joiced over it, as the old countrywoman rejoiced over ‘ that blessed 
word Mesopotamia,’ but no meaning whatever can be attached to 
it in its present context.” No such fault is to be found with Mr. 
Drage’s sentences, whether setting forth facts or pointing to con- 
clusions. He is clear, direct, and instructive, whether you wholly 
agree with him or not. 

He divides the agencies bearing on the employment of the un- 
employed (and a second class of those he styles the “ unemploy- 
able,”) into agencies that find and fill vacancies; then agencies 
that find work, whether permanent or temporary ; finally, two in- 
dependent agencies,—the Poor-law and the Charity Organization 
Society, which do incidentally important work in regard to the 
poor. He next proceeds methodically to trace out what is done 
by such agencies in most of the known countries, and thus brings 
together a great mass of facts, most of which have a meaning for 
us in considering what shall be done with our own idle population. 
The agencies to find work in Europe are the trade-unions (much 
more thoroughly organized than with us), the friendly societies, 
the labor bureaus (especially in France and Belgium), the agen- 
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cies for seamen and discharged prisoners, the registries for women 
and girls; finally, and increasingly, the newspapers. A singular 
result of an examination made by the Board of Trade in London 
(four dailies) and the provinces (eleven dailies), June 2, 1893, was 
to find the places more numerous than the applications, there 
being 2,122 employers wanting service, and only 1,279 work-people 
wanting places. 

These various agencies do not succeed in preventing large 
numbers of the poor from being out of employment at all seasons 
in England, France, Germany, etc. Following an earlier writer, 
Mr. Drage therefore calls attention to the existence of a consider- 
able class of the “unemployable”; that is, persons who, for vari- 
ous physical, mental, or moral defects, cannot or will not pursue 
any gainful calling long, in which any one may wish to employ 
them. As Charles Booth says, * The unemployed are, as a class, 
a selection of the unfit; and, on the whole, those most in want are 
the most unfit.” Speaking of the labor colonies of Holland and 
Germany, Mr. Drage says: “Only those colonies to which the 
‘unemployable’ are removable by compulsion, and in which they 
are compelled to stay for considerable period, can be said to get 
rid of the existing stock of permanently unemployed to any appre- 
ciable extent. . . . The fact that the German labor colonies have 
largely diminished vagrancy and begging might point indirectly to 
an improvement in the class of permanently unemployed, but for 
the fact stated, that these colonists are very rarely reclaimed.” 

What is said of these German labor colonies, though not very 
novel, is so clear that it may be cited, especially since these 
establishments have aroused some interest in America :— 


The number of prosecutions for vagabondage fell from 23,093 
in 1880, before the colonies were founded, to 13,583 in 1890. 
Apparently, these institutions meet the case of discharged pris- 
oners better than any others at present existing. Knowing the 
class of men with whom he will have to associate, the genuine 
workingman out of employment shuns the colonies. At the same 
time it is increasingly difficult to find employment for the colonists ; 
and, when found, the situations are frequently of an inferior 
order. . . . It would appear, then, that, if the labor colony system 
is adopted (in England), one system of colonies should be estab- 
lished, first, for the discharged prisoner, the vagrant, and the 
loafer, and another for the worthy unemployed, on the principle 
of ‘selection,’ or at least investigation... . For the genuine un- 
employed workman the labor-colony system does not seem to 
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promise satisfactory results for either society or the colonist. As 
a means of dealing with vagrants, beggars, and discharged pris- 
oners, it may be employed with advantage to society, and, on the 
whole, to the colonists. 


To an American the most interesting, and perhaps the most 
instructive, pages in Mr. Drage’s book are those which describe 
the measures taken in England in 1862-63 to relieve the manu- 
facturing operatives thrown out of work by our blockade of 
the Southern cotton ports during the Civil War. So great was the 
distress occasioned by the scarcity of cotton that in a large dis- 
trict the weekly average of paupers relieved increased in one year 
nearly 50 per cent. Not less than 105 local committees were 
appointed in 1862 to administer funds from private subscription, 
the maximum number relieved rising in December to 508,293. 
In the following spring of 1863 relief works were organized, and 
during that year $6,000,000 was appropriated, and mostly ex- 
pended in employing the idle poor on public works, in Lancashire 
especially. ‘The experiment succeeded. Useful work was done at 
no greater expense than would have been incurred in the ordinary 
way; and the distress was relieved. The prevention of pauperism 
in the district involved was at least to the extent of three times 
the number of men employed, and direct imposture was largely 
prevented. 

The experience of our cities last winter has repeated, hardly 
on a smaller scale, this English experiment of thirty years before ; 
and, if our results were less satisfactory, it must have been because 
the methods in use were not so prudent and well guarded as 
those of England in 1863. 

Let us see, then, what our American problem was in 1893, 
and how the local authorities and the charity or justice of individ- 
uals met the emergency. No war, as in 1862-63, had occurred to 
blockade the ports of any country with which we had commercial 
dealings; but the effort of a powerful political party in our 
‘government had been directed, with some success, to a partial 
blockade of our own ports, so that we should neither import nor 
export freely. Carrying still farther the doctrine of protection to 
home industry, our government had also gratuitously been furnish- 
ing a market for our silver miners by purchasing their product, in 
order to keep the price from falling, and in this way had stored up 
in the vaults of our treasury a huge mass of silver, the market value 
of which —for reasons that are much in dispute, while the fact 
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is evident — was constantly decreasing. The effect of this policy 
had been to stimulate speculation and production far beyond the 
natural rate of increase ; and, when it began to be seen that we 
were in danger of coming again, as in the Civil War, to a depre- 
ciated and purely national currency, incapable of holding its own 
in the markets of the world, a panic set in, which occasioned, 
and was in turn increased by, the action of the English government 
in its Indian exchanges. ‘The first effect of this panic was to close 
the silver mines of Colorado, which could no longer sell their 
product at an artificial rate, maintained by legislation. Then the 
banks began to fail or suspend, unsound business ventures came 
to a sudden end in bankruptcy, and the well-founded fear that 
the market price of other articles than silver would no longer 
be kept up by legislation caused a curtailment of many manu- 
factures. 

The combined effect of these and several other causes — some 
of them world-wide in their extent and operation — was to produce 
a panic unequalled, for a few weeks, in its sharpness and destruc- 
tive results by any of the periodical panics we have seen sweep 
over the United States since 1857. Its effects were soon re- 
covered from in many localities: in some they were scarcely felt 
at all ; but in many cities and some country places of manufactur- 
ing and mining industry they were such as to throw out of employ- 
ment suddenly many thousands of laboring men, and many 
hundreds of those in better paid occupations who directed labor 
or lived from the business created by active industry. Some 
counties in Colorado, Michigan, and other mining States showed 
the most complete overturn of their accustomed activity in this 
crisis,— a stagnation of employment quite as great, apparently, as 
that in the cotton-spinning counties of England resulting from our 
great war. There are two counties of Michigan, both new, and 
devoted to new-born mining industries,— Dickinson and Gogebic,— 
from which our Department has returns showing a degree of stag- 
nation and poverty last winter quite beyond anything (in propor- 
tion to the number of their inhabitants) that we find elsewhere. 
The population of these counties cannot have exceeded 32,000 
one year ago,— 16,000 in Dickinson, and 16,000 in Gogebic; yet 
in the two counties last winter more than $90,000 was expended 
for charitable relief (at the rate of $2.94 for each inhabitant) ; and 
it is estimated by ex-Governor Alger, of Detroit, who has given 
us these figures, that no less than 17,000 persons shared in the 
relief given. 
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From returns more or less complete, received from the follow- 
ing cities and counties, the table below has been compiled : — 


STATISTICS OF RELIEF (1893-94). 


City or County. Pop. 1890. No. of Persons. Sum Paid. Av. Sum. 
Allegheny City, Pa,. . . . 105,287 2,119 "$40,000 $18.88 
Baltimore, . .... . . 434,430 15,000 10,000 6.67 
BOSOM, 6 ce kw 6 15,000 200,000 13.33 
BrOoKiyN,. . . « «. « » »« 806,343 25,353 56,550 2.23 
MEG: foo sw 4 o & 6 “BESO 12,000 100,000 8.50 
Charteston, S.C... « « « « 54,955 * No special need or relief. 
Cheam, <6 i 4 « = s » 900000 30,000 300,000 10.00 
Cleveland, .. .. . » » ‘265,353 9,086 37,305 4.11 
Cmeinnat, .... .- . . 296,908 10,000 114,876 11.49 
Denver, b= dee a 106,713 5,000 45,000 9.00 
Fort Wayne,Ind, .... 35393 1,000 ? 3,500 5-50 
Peapttere. ©, 6 so ts 53:230 1,500 15,000 10.00 
Indianapolis, . . . . . . 105,436 2,500 18,718 7.48 
Lawrence, Mass... ... . 44,054 1,500 20,000 13-33 
Ioynn, Mass, . 2 4 1s 559727 2,500 25,000 10.00 
Lowsville, Ky, . . . « « 268,229 4,000 5,000 2s 
Mansfield, Ohio, . . . . . 13,473 650 1,100 1.69 
Michigan Counties, . . . . 32,000 17,000 91,300 5-37 
New Haven, Ct, ..... 81,298 6,000 15,050 2:51 
Mew Verk, . 1... . « » S,§6S)300 50,000 2,500,000 50.00 
Philadelphia, . . . . . . 1,046,964 100,000 2,000,000 20.00 
PHIBDUIR, 6 6 cs ss ss +) 6238607 15,000 250,000 16.66 
Providence, . . . . . + . 132,346 3,000 30,000 10.00 
SOW, 5 st es e  ABEZO 6,000 65,000 10.83 
SON es 5 ws wm we 6S 3,000 
San Francisco,. . . . . . 298,997 10,000 100,000 10.00 
Syracuse, NY.,  . eet 88,143 1,147 5.472 4.70 
Washington, D.C. . . . . 230,392 20,000 
Waterbury, Ct, .. =. « . 28,646 1,150 15,000 13-05 


The above places had in 1890 a population of more than 9,500,- 
ooo, and now they have much more. They are but a small part of 
the whole country, yet they perhaps represent fairly well the con- 
ditions of the city populations during last winter. 

The number specially aided (beyond the common rate of relief 
in ordinary years) is, in most of these cities, understated, and 
in some of them greatly below the true number, because in few 


* Though more than 35,000 of these are colored, yet Mrs. Rhett, of the Charleston Associated 
Charities, says: ‘‘ Of the negroes, few apply for aid; and there are few foreign beggars. Most of 
our chronic beggars are natives of Charleston, or those who have come from the country to work 
in our factories. We have reduced the street beggars and tramps in number.’’ 
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places were exact registers kept of all the funds distributed, either 
as wages or poor-relief, or of the persons or families to whom these 
funds went. But there seems to be some utility in presenting even 
statistics so imperfect: they will serve as a basis for future calcu- 
lations, and will call forth a correction of some of the chief errors. 
Upon the whole, there is reason for congratulation that the misery 
discovered, and in great measure alleviated, was so small; for it 
seemed at several times, and in places widely apart, as if the whole 
fabric of special local industries were breaking down. Yet this 
cannot be said to have happened anywhere but in a few mining 
regions. In the great cities the proportion of employed to unem- 
ployed labor, though varying widely from the usual winter rate, 
everywhere showed a large preponderance of the self-supporting ; 
while the readiness with which money was raised to carry along 
the displaced labor, in expectation of better times, indicated that 
capital was both abundant and ready to do its part in a perplexing 
emergency. 

Several unlucky features of the situation appeared, to be sure, 
and a few mischievous ones. The zeal with which newspapers 
rushed into the field of undiscriminating charity, more for the 
sake of advertising themselves than with the modest aim which 
the Gospels recommend, of concealing good works; the wretched 
spirit of extortion shown by some money-lenders, who took a 
mean advantage of the poor man’s necessities (in Philadelphia 
and other cities where this matter was looked into) ; the continu- 
ance, under the mantle of charity, of that form of political favorit- 
ism and petty corruption which is so marked an evil in our various 
fashions of municipal misgovernment,— these were discreditable 
manifestations. More dangerous, though far less wide-spread, was 
the disposition exhibited here and there to preach in American 
cities the absurd and fiendish doctrines of wild socialism or furi- 
ous anarchy, which have given so much uneasiness to the govern- 
ments of Europe within the last five years, and have lately cul- 
minated in that atrocious crime, the assassination of the President 
of the French Republic, a blameless and popular ruler. These 
are not American dogmas. ‘They had their birth in the strenuous 
despotisms of the eastern hemisphere, where they have ceased to 
have any justification except as a delayed retribution for crimes 
of tyranny long since repented, if not atoned for. 

It will at once be seen that the returns from the various cities 
and counties named are far from uniform, and that they must be 
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in some respects very incomplete. However, they show certain 
facts quite clearly ; for instance, that in cities like Pittsburg, St. 
Louis, Denver, and in the mining counties of Michigan, the need 
of relief to an honest, industrious population was sudden and 
urgent, and that it was met by vigorous and successful effort 
in special ways, as happened in Lancashire and other English 
counties in 1863-64. Other facts in possession of our Depart- 
ment show that in some New England cities, and in many of the 
Southern States (Charleston, S.C., for example), there was no un- 
usual call for aid to the workingmen and their families ; while in 
others the exigency was made the occasion, as in Baltimore, for 
a better administration of the customary poor relief. Quite the 
opposite is true, unfortunately, in other places. In Boston, where 
the records of special aid have been excellently tabulated and 
aggregated by the State Bureau of Labor, showing valuable and 
curious facts, the public and private charities were needlessly 
burdened, and will hereafter be encumbered by the hasty and ill- 
advised measures adopted in some quarters ; and the same is de- 
clared by Professor McCook, of Hartford, to have been true in 
his city. As this gentleman is of high authority for his searching 
investigation into poor-relief and the tramp-nuisance in former 
years, we may properly quote what he says now, in this special 
connection. 

In reply to our questions concerning Hartford,— “ Did the relief 
produce good or evil results, or, if both, which preponderated ?” 
and “Was the demand for it in some degree factitious or political, 
or was the real necessity such as to warrant the active measures 
adopted ?” — Professor McCook writes :— 


The need was of great, if at all existent ; the demand, partly 
political. In my opinion there was no necessity. ‘There were more 
applicants for relief to the town of Hartford last winter than 
usual, with somewhat greater outlays. The number relieved and 
the amount paid, however, were far less than in the years pre- 
ceding 1891, when, with “good times,” we had great carelessness 
and lavishness in giving. Yet last winter there was one big 
“charity concert ” which brought in about $2,000. This, with the 
proceeds of a subscription opened by one of the newspapers, was 
put in the hands of the superintendent of a charity called ‘ The 
Open Heart.” He opened free soup houses (rooms), gave out 
groceries and clothes, and paid rent. The clerk of the Board of 
Town Selectmen, who has been in office over twenty years, chal- 
lenged the almoner of these funds to produce a single case which 
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had not been known and cared for by his Board already. I can- 
not say how correct his contention was ; but the consensus of opin- 
ion among charitable organizations was entirely his way. 

The only thing done by the community for the unemployed was 
by the Board of Common Council of the city, which appropriated 
$10,000 for public works. This was vetoed by the mayor, on the 
ground the city was not legally responsible for the poor; that 
there was no proper guarantee that the money would be expended 
prudently; and that there were already sufficient instrumentalities 
for the care of all proper cases,—a view which was generally 
taken by the more thoughtful part of the community. But the 
whip was cracked, and the resolution passed over the veto by a 
large majority. A street was opened which had already been laid 
out, snow having to be cleared off, and the work done under un- 
favorable circumstances. The Street Commissioners, who had 
been averse to the proposed action, took great pains to make 
selection among applicants for work of (1) actual residents, (2) 
persons with families, but in many instances the customary “in- 
flooence”’ prevailed; and, from incidents related to me by over- 
seers, it is plain that not a few looked upon the job as a “ charity” 
affair, and felt under no obligation to give a full equivalent in labor 
for the pay bestowed. Personally, I opposed the whole scheme, in 
the public prints and otherwise. I regard the “creation” of work 
for the “unemployed” as of doubtful utility under any circum- 
stances. When undertaken by the community, I consider the 
harm likely to preponderate largely over its benefit; and the 
‘precedent ” it furnishes is the worst part. I anticipate, from this 
precedent, evil, and only evil,— and evil rapidly accelerating with 
the deterioration of character which time and habit may be ex- 
pected to bring. 


Less explicit and positive than this frank statement, but very 
much of the same purport, is the communication made by Mr. 
W. P. Fowler, of the Boston Overseers of the Poor and Asso- 
ciated Charities, to the National Conference of Charities at Nash- 
ville last May. Mr. Fowler wrote :— 


Early in November, 1893, the Directors of the Boston Asso- 
ciated Charities prepared a circular which deprecated the estab- 
lishment of new agencies of relief, and urged the public to 
contribute more liberally than ever to the organized and existing 
charities.... Had its advice been heeded, the emergency would 
have been more satisfactorily met. Without doubt, many of the 
evils resulting from the unusual amount of relief given out would 
have been averted. Unfortunately, the community was not yet 
ready to put the whole burden of caring for the poor and unem- 
ployed where it properly belonged. Instead of employing the 
regular troops to meet the enemy in the hour of peril, it was 
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thought best to call for volunteers, and to rely upon their inex- 
perience and zeal. The result was not as disastrous as might well 
have been expected.... The columns of the newspapers were 
given up, during a large portion of the early winter, to long ac- 
counts of suffering, and exaggerated reports of sore distress. 
These were coupled with frantic appeals for the establishment of 
new agencies of aid.... These appeals, and the outcries of some 
of the socialist and labor agitators, taken together, served to ag- 
gravate the evils they sought to cure, so that, while most of the 
increase in applications for aid was due to the hard times, a con- 
siderable portion was ascribable to agitation. 


It might have been added to this moderate statement that the 
opening of winter coincided, at Boston, with the annual city elec- 
tion, and that both the chief candidates for mayor sought to win 
votes by advocating the employment of the poor at unusual public 
work. It was also at the time when the friends of the late high 
tariff were anxious to show that the country, and New England 
in particular, was suffering from a fear lest some of the national 
taxes were going to be removed by Congress, and that this fear 
had led to the great distress said to be prevailing. These two 
strictly political causes did undoubtedly, in Boston, increase the 
alleged distress beyond its natural limit; and they seemed to be 
aided by a concerted movement on the part of the city garment- 
workers (largely Jews) to obtain for Boston a more exclusive con- 
trol of that special business by showing a great appearance of 
distress, which had not been noticed before. 

Yet there was real and unusual suffering for a time in Boston ; 
though it did not extend even a few miles out of the city,—to 
Quincy on one side, Gloucester on another, and Malden on a third 
side. In these places, as in thousands of towns and small cities 
throughout the United States, there was no active distress among 
the working class, although the incomes of persons in easy cir- 
cumstances were often much reduced. The savings-bank deposits 
did not much diminish,— oftentimes they increased; and it was 
specially observed that the great number of Co-operative Banks or 
Building Associations, whose chief contributors are persons of 
small resources, not only did not fail or suspend, as so many 
banks of discount did, but steadily went on accumulating funds, 
and loaning money to meet the temporary needs of their share- 
holders. 

Another fact disclosed in the figures collected by our Depart- 
ment, and which holds true almost without exception in all parts 
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of the country north of the old line of secession, is the great 
preponderance of foreign-born persons among the applicants for 
work or aid. Comparatively few of the cities return these facts ; 
but there is no reason to doubt that New York, Philadelphia, Pitts- 
burg, and others would show the same preponderance that Boston 
and Chicago do. Thus, of 7,460 men who applied for work to 
the special Relief Committee of Boston (only a few hundred of 
whom were under the voting age), only 1,029 were voters, while 
6,431 were non-voters, and almost all presumably of foreign birth. 
Among 3,525 women who applied to the same committee, only 
goo were born in America, 2,028 were foreign-born, and 597 had 
no birthplace recorded. Dividing these last in the proportion of 
the previous numbers, the whole 3,525 would include 2,441 of for- 
eign birth, and only 984 native Americans. In all the cities that 
record birth (19,000 persons in all being noted), only 5,467 were 
Americans, including a few hundred negroes, so that it will be 
safe to say that from two-thirds to three-fourths of all the unem- 
ployed last winter, who came to be registered, were foreign-born. 
In the Michigan mining counties the proportion was much greater, 
to judge by the records at Iron Mountain City, where only 200 
native Americans were registered, against 914 Scandinavians, 764 
Italians, 730 Englishmen, 333 Germans and Austro-Hungarians, 
279 Canadians, 45 Irish, and 44 of other foreign lands. 





The following is the Schedule of Questions sent to about fifty 
cities and counties, of about twenty States of the Union : — 


QUESTIONS CONCERNING THE RELIEF OF THE UNEMPLOYED IN 
THE CITY OF IN THE WINTER OF 1893-94. 





I. During what months and for what length of time was 
special relief thought needful ? 


II. What was its direct occasion and object? 
III. a. About how many persons were applicants for special aid? 


6. About how many applied for work, how many for other 
relief ? 


1V. Of those who received aid, how many were women? Men? 
Children ? 


V. a. How many were actual residents of the city? How many 
strangers? 
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b. How many were recent immigrants or their children? 

c. How many had before been paupers? or private bene- 
ficiaries ? 

@. How many were also aided at the cost of the city? 

(If possible, give the sex of these various classes.) 


VI. How much money was expended in special relief for the 
unemployed, and how was it raised ? 


VII. a. If articles were manufactured in order to provide work, 
how were these articles sold, and to what amount? 
é. If unusual public work was undertaken, what were the 
kinds? 
c. If private undertakings (buildings, etc.) furnished special 
employment, to what extent was this done and recorded? 
VIII. a. Did the relief, in your opinion, produce good results or 
evil, or, if both, which preponderated ? 
6, Did it leave a good or bad precedent for the future ? 


IX. Was the need of the relief found to be as great as was ex- 
pected, or greater? Was the demand for it in some 
degree factitious or political ? or was the real necessity 
such as to warrant the active measures adopted ? 

X. a. Precisely what measures were adopted? (1) By the pub- 
lic officers? (2) By organized societies? (3) By ex- 
temporized committees ? 

6. What amount was expended, and how many were aided 
in each of the three ways named ? 
c. Which was the most effective ? 

Any remarks you may be inclined to make, apart from or in 

qualification of the information asked for, will be very thankfully 


received,— as, for instance, why your city was particularly exposed 
to lack of employment, or the contrary. 


Concord, Mass., July, 1894. 


2. NEW HAVEN. 
To these questions the fullest reply came from New Haven, Ct. 


ANSWER TO SCHEDULE OF QUESTIONS, ETC. 


I. An unusual —zz., “ special’? — demand for work and relief in 
the town and city of New Haven was apparent during the months 
of November and December, 1893, and January, February, and 
March, 1894. 


II. The alleged occasion was lack of employment, and the 
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object of the various charitable agencies was to afford relief. It 
should be added that here, as elsewhere, the impulse to apply for 
aid was largely stimulated by the report that special funds were 
being raised for the relief of the unemployed. Whether the ac- 
counts of prevailing distress were exaggerated in order to bring 
additional discredit upon one of the great political parties is a 
question about which there may or may not be a difference of 
opinion. ‘There is, moreover, reason to believe that the establish- 
ment of two or more mission lodging-houses for homeless men 
multiplied the number of non-resident applicants for aid. 

III. A correct answer to this question depends on what is 
meant by “special aid.” In a total of 6,000 cases, 4,800 being 
non-resident and 1,200 resident (round numbers are used for con- 
venience), not over 300 were previously unknown; and the great 
majority of these applied first for work. Of these 1,200 residents, 
about half were either supplied with work or dismissed because 
investigation showed that relief was not needed. ‘Temporary work 
was supplied to go per cent. of the non-resident applicants; but 
the product of the work (sawing and splitting wood) so far ex- 
ceeded all possible sales that we could not exact a full equivalent 
in labor for the relief afforded, and therefore suffered a loss of 
about $1,000. This deficit will be included in the estimate of cost 
given in a subsequent answer. 

IV. Cannot state without examination of complete records, 
and this is impossible. 

V. Residents of the city, 1,200; strangers, 4,800,— 6,000. Pos- 
sibly 1 per cent. were recent immigrants or their children. At 
least 75 per cent. had been paupers or public beneficiaries. 
Amount expended by the town will be given hereafter. Cannot 
give the sex. 

VI. At the beginning of the season various plans to provide 
for the expected destitution were proposed ; but they were not car- 
ried into effect, as the existing agencies were considered competent 
to deal with the situation. About $650 was collected by the local 
newspapers,— notably the Register. ‘This amount, with other funds 
contributed by societies and individuals in excess of their custom- 
ary gifts for charity, were placed in the hands of our Organization 
for disbursement. ‘Though our principal function is investigation, 
and not relief, we could not refuse at such a time to be the 
almoners of the public. A special relief committee was appointed 
from our directors, whose duty it was to inquire into the circum- 
stances of each case brought to their attention, and to afford such 
relief as such investigation warranted. The work was conscien- 
tiously and thoroughly performed. About $1,000 was expended 
in direct relief, as against a little more than $400 in the same 
period for the previous year. 

The amount paid by the town* for outdoor relief only exceeded 


* Under our clumsy and costly dual organization of town and city, the town provides for the 
relief of the local poor. 
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by about $250 the amount expended during the previous year. 
The town, however, paid about $9,000 in furnishing extra labor in 
road-making and park improvements. 

A considerable sum was also given by private individuals, until 
it was found by reference to our society’s records that the “ old 
rounders” were receiving the bulk of the money so contributed. 
In our Eighth Ward a society was formed, the members of which 
gave 5o cents monthly. ‘The fund resulting from these payments 
was given to neighbors in distress. In this charity much discretion 
was used, and no bad results were reported. The city, as such, 
made no appropriation. ‘To summarize :— 


ToraL EstTiMATED Cost. 


Paid for labor on special town improvements,. . . .... . $9,000.00 
SSO MONEE 5 4 Gs 4 we ee ew ee ee 250.00 
Relief account, Organized Charities, . . ......4... 1,000.00 
Loss in wood-yard, “ s 1,000.00 
- - i Rs a ee tat ie, se a He ue. 300.00 
General relief, churches, missions, and other sources, . . . . . 3,500.00 





$15,050.00 





Or generally :—- 





DEI ks) eh a a $10,000.00 
Direct relief, . 2 s+ 6 se ee ewe He 5,000.00 $15.000.00 
Estimated population of New Haven, Ct. . 100,000 


VII. Answered in No. 6. 

VIII. The untrained action of benevolent people, at the outset, 
was mischievous in its effect—encouraged pauperism and un- 
doubtedly attracted a vagabond class to the city. But after a time 
more systematic methods prevailed, and a good precedent was 
established. 

IX. Not so great as was currently reported. We invited all 
persons in need to apply, and urged the public to report cases 
within their knowledge, promising relief after investigation. The 
“real necessity ” did not “ warrant active measures,” which there- 
fore were not adopted, except in the increased number of laborers 
employed by the town. 

X. Among the measures adopted, the temporary committee 
(described in answer to sixth question) seemed most effective, as 
help was afforded to persons who were known (neighbors chiefly), 
and there was little opportunity for successful deception. It may 
be that this city was exceptionally fortunate in that several of our 
largest manufacturing establishments ran on nearly full time, and 
many mechanics had deposits in savings banks. Should the busi- 
ness depression continue during the coming winter, the conditions 
may be different. We anticipate more applications from non- 
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residents than ever, as we are between New York and Boston; and 
the roving class has been largely recruited during the summer, as a 
result of the recent strikes and from kindred causes. We shall 
endeavor to devise means to meet the emergency. 
FRANCIS WAYLAND, 
President. 
S. O. PRESTON, 
Agent and Superintendent. 
THE ORGANIZED CHARITIES ASSOCIATION 
OF NEW HAVEN, CONN., Aug. 13, 1894. 


To this statement the following interesting tables were ap- 
pended : — 


COMPARATIVE STATEMENT BY YEARS (ENDING FEBRUARY I) OF RESIDENT 
AND NON-RESIDENT APPLICANTS FOR WORK OR RELIEF AT NEW HAVEN. 





Resident Cases. Non-resident Cases. 
Year. New. Old Total. Different Persons. 
1891 439 862 1,301 1891 1,783 
1892 479 979 1,458 12% increase. 1892 2,168 21% increase. 
1893 421 853 1,274 14% decrease. 1893 2,784 28% - 
1894 582 1,020 1,602 25% increase. 1894 5925 113% “ 
5,035 12,660 


A COMPARATIVE STATEMENT BY MONTHS FOR THE LAST Two YEARS. 


1. Resident Cases. 











Month. New. Old. Total. Month. New. Old. Total. 
Aug. 1892, 21 42 63 Aug. 1893, 31 73 104 
Sept. “ 38 78 116 Sept. “ 56 83 139 
On, * 34 67 IOI os 43 74 117 
Nov. “ 36 69 105 Nov. “ 2 105 157 
Dec. “ 19 74 93 Dec. “ 57 102 159 
Jan. 1893, 2 80 122 Jan. 1894, 157 1960-32 
Feb. “ 30 55 85 Feb. “ IoI 167 268 
—_. * 27 77 104 ia. * 2 98 140 
Apr. “ 33 98 131 Apr. “ 36 64 100 
May “ 27 54 81 May “ 22 57 79 
June “ 2 72 99 fence 1“ 2 51 83 
July “ 32 51 83 July “ 13 24 37 

366 =819 1,185 642 1,054 1,696 


Increase, 42 per cent. 
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2. Non-resident Cases. 








Ge, 160, 2 ke 85 Ve 
oe see a Se oS Sept, 2 ks es. ae 
Re Fo ee ae ot Oct. mS ae s 2 6 Se 
Mee, Pha ols a 2 Se So ee Boy. a kk et 
ie — & eae ey BS Be * wes ts es 6 
Jat: 1803, 2 6 ss ss BOS fap. 8508, « 2 ss + + 6 BBO 
Me Sk ae me Se | Feb. me ee hk, oy a 
aa ae ee Mar. eS ke os 2 So ee 
mee Se eee tee RD Apr. Pls Se oe) ee Ay eee 
moe Fae he we sR mop Ss ak a ee 
A le ae 73 Mee 2 ee ae ee 
July WA nee oo: uh, tS 108 July ae a 

2,954 95134 


Increase, 209 per cent. 


These figures indicate a much greater increase in the wandering 
class than in the resident, and are significant. While the relative 
increase may be smaller in other cities, still it is very large every- 
where, and deserves careful consideration. 

As to how this augmentation is to be checked, there seems to be 
a lack of practical suggestions. In this State (Connecticut), the 
tramp law, originally effective, has been made a dead letter practi- 
cally, by the repealing of the clause providing a special fee for 
arrests (thus depriving the average rural officer of the inducement 
to activity), and also by making residents of the State exempt from 
prosecution, the latter clause being promptly claimed by the 
well-posted tramp, and his claim allowed, in preference to ascer- 
taining whether it is true or not, by the average justice. ‘There is, 
additionally, a considerable degree of sympathy prevalent, in- 
spired by the supposition that these wanderers are the victims of 
grinding monopolists, forced out of employment,—etc., a notion 
carefully cultivated by these gentry. The development of this 
sympathy appears in the establishment of so-called mission homes, 
which are largely patronized by those whose profession of a desire 
for a better life secures an indefinite period of rest. The politi- 
cian is susceptible to the oft-repeated statements of the labor 
agitator that these men are a political force, and therefore fears 
to jeopardize his party by insisting on vigorous repressive meas- 
ures, tacitly consenting to their uninterrupted foraging on the 
public. 

That the condition is serious and dangerous cannot be doubted 
by any thoughtful person. The reports of petty thefts, assaults on 
women, and violence of various kinds are frequent ; and the devis- 
ing of restrictive measures is matter of self-preservation. To re- 
quire every person to secure a legal residence, and to make such 
person liable to prosecution for vagrancy if found wandering with- 
out a passport, may be contrary to existing American notions, but 
is worthy of consideration. S. O. PRESTON. 
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3. BALTIMORE. 


Of about a dozen replies to our schedule, which gave any opin- 
ion directly, four said the precedent for the future is decidedly 
bad ; as many replied that it is good in their cities; but the ma- 
jority of the answers imply that the good and bad results were so 
mixed that it is hard to say which predominated. The relief was 
felt to be a necessity ; the methods adopted were often hasty and 
crude ; the one striking thing everywhere was the readiness of the 
prosperous to give for the relief of the poor. 

In the case of Baltimore, where the exigency was made use of 
to improve the customary modes of dealing with the vagrant poor, 
it is instructive to read what those practical men, experts in char- 
ity, Messrs. Jeffrey Brackett and John Glenn, say. Mr. Brackett 
writes :— 


The relief given in Baltimore under the “Central Relief Com- 
mittee ” was in the form of work only. Many men were out of 
work all the winter, some continuing so later. But relief in work 
was not begun till after the middle of January; and that for resi- 
dents ceased, from lack of funds, and opening of spring, April 5. 
That for non-residents is permanent. The financial panic and the 
stoppage of industries was the cause for relief to residents: the 
growing number of beggars, idlers, and “station-house lodgers ” 
was the immediate cause of a work test for non-residents. The 
average number of residents to whom work could be given was 
only one hundred and twenty-five a day. All non-residents were 
received at the lodging-houses, which were ever filled. All our 
charitable agencies reported an increased number of applicants 
for relief in fuel, food, etc. No non-residents were given work 
with money payment, unless some imposed on the committee at 
first, before careful investigation was made. The lodging-houses 
for non-residents received only such. Most of the residents who 
were given work had been in Baltimore for several years at least. 
Very few, if any, had been chronic receivers of aid before. 

To the poor no city aid is given directly, outside of the alms- 
house, and by furnishing transportation in exceptional cases. 
About $8,000, and considerable quantities of groceries and cloth- 
ing, were sent to the police authorities for distribution, from indi- 
viduals, societies, etc. (That was about one-half the amount sent 
during the previous winter, when Chesapeake Bay was frozen, and 
the weather was severe.) The Central Relief Committee ex- 
pended nearly $15,000, raised chiefly, by personal solicitation of a 
few members of the Finance Committee, from individuals. Some 
six thousand cubic yards of stone were broken up, and sold at 
considerably less than cost. The work required at the lodging- 
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houses is in wood-yards ; and the product is sold in retail trade, at 
market rates. No public works were undertaken; but a number 
of employers of labor guzet/y kept many at work rather than turn 
them off. 

That unusually large numbers of men were unemployed last 
winter in Baltimore is a fact ; and much more relief in money would 
have been given direct,—a very bad method,— had not this relief 
in work been put before the public. The good accomplished was 
greater than the evil,—the latter being chiefly the idea given to 
laboring men, who are wsua//y unemployed in winter, that charity 
will provide work in dull times,— and private exertion and habits 
of providence may thus decrease. I desire to add that I deem the 
advisability of giving special relief a very serious question. It 
should be given only in times of very unusual lack of employment ; 
it should be given, as a rule, only to those who are usually em- 
ployed in winter (the circumstances of the receiver should be known, 
just as any employer knows the character of his workmen) ; it 
should be given in the form of work ; and the work should be con- 
ducted as far as possible on usual business-like principles. If 
evils result, then they will arise because relief is given, not be- 
cause it is relief in work. 


Mr. Glenn writes :— 


The good results were predominant. It served to sift the sheep 
from the goats, and it gave support to honest men who without it 
would have had no support but begging. It was abused in the be- 
ginning; but the abuses gave us valuable experience, and after in- 
vestigation was instituted these abuses became very rare. After 
estimating the value of relief by work in our own case, with all the 
good done, we found staring us in the face one fact,—that the ex- 
istence of work ready at hand, relieving the applicant of the strug- 
gle required in hunting for it, had a tendency to lower the moral 
standard of the men by taking away one of the great incentives to 
action. The need was greater than expected, and neither facti- 
tious nor political. The great majority of the people relieved were 
those who were willing to work, and usually able to obtain work. 
The measures adopted were short of the actual need. The most 
effective was the work of the Central Relief Committee. No 
measures were taken by public officers, except as already men- 
tioned (the police). The committee was the only organization of 
any size. 

Our city has been heretofore very attractive to the tramp. The 
almshouse accommodations are excellent, and open to all. We 
are on the highway between Philadelphia, the beggar’s paradise, 
and Washington, which is looked upon by them as an El Dorado. 
Oyster-dredging attracts a large number; and many of these re- 
main behind, either as tramps or as food for the politicians. The 
burning of our sugar refinery, the shutting up of the iron works at 
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Steelton, the curtailing of work on our railroads, and the presence 
of a large number of men attracted here by work offered by the 
rapid transit companies, but not employed, added greatly to the 
stress of the emergency. On the other hand, the shutting up of 
the police stations forced a number of tramps out of the city, and 
made Baltimore much less attractive than it had been. 


4. THE UNEMPLOYED IN NEW YORK 
CITY, 1893-94. 


BY MRS. C. R. LOWELL. 


The various kinds of relief given in New York last winter 
seemed ingeniously devised to offer a temptation to dependence 
for all sorts and conditions of men. 

Beginning with the “World Free Bread,” which tempted only 
the tramp, and passing up through the different styles of newspaper 
advertising, we come to the free lodging-houses, which tempted the 
Bowery lodger and the man from the country; to the regular re- 
lief societies, which tempted the regular relief seekers; to the 
church visitors, who, going into every room in a tenement house, 
offering groceries, tempted many who would else have stood alone 
and bravely fought out the battle; to the Relief-work Commit- 
tees, which tempted the man who could not be tempted by any 
“charity” but “ charity work ” ; and, finally, we come to the depots 
where food and fuel were sold below cost, which tempted every 
thrifty soul within the radius of a mile. 

That the need was great, and the temptation therefore the more 
dire, there can be no question. New York is the largest manu- 
facturing city in the United States, and contains also the largest 
accumulation of ignorance and incompetence, both of which facts 
made the pressure of “hard times” more severely felt here than 
elsewhere ; while, added to this, was the other fact that the fifty or 
sixty thousand Jews usually employed in the cheap clothing trades 
were completely thrown out of work as early as May, 1893, before 
the financial panic began, and by the autumn were already in dire 
distress. 

Acknowledging then that the situation in the fall of 1893 and 
the winter and spring of 1894 was one demanding special action 
to relieve the undeserved suffering of a large proportion of the 
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wage-earners of the city, the question is, What mistakes were made 
by those who undertook the task ? 

The first and greatest mistake of all was made by the news- 
papers. Whether, in any degree, a desire to help those in distress 
was blended with the advertising indulged in at their expense, it is 
impossible to say; but, however that may be, there can be no 
doubt that immense harm was done by the sensational articles and 
by the various “ Funds.” The anxiety and distress of mind of 
those who were out of work were increased by the lurid articles 
written about them; while the prevalent tone of the newspapers 
that the only natural and proper thing, if one were in distress, was 
to get “relief’’ from some source, could not fail to cause a general 
weakening of the moral fibre of our people. 

There were few among the wage-earners of New York last win- 
ter who were not poor enough to make a gift welcome; and when, 
day after day, for weeks and months, the offers of food and cloth- 
ing were reiterated, and it was made to appear that public opinion 
was in favor of “getting something for nothing,” it is not to be 
wondered at that the temptation was not always resisted, or that 
decent people took their children to the Herald office to be fitted 
out with clothing from head to foot. The socialistic teaching that 
such gifts were not a favor received, but only a small part of what 
was due from the rich to the poor, was fostered by the tone of the 
newspapers. Moreover, the publicity forced on those who received 
these newspaper gifts, the standing in line, the struggling in the 
street and at the doors, the publishing of names and descriptions,— 
all this was a further degradation, a moral stripping naked of the 
suffering and the poor, which was cruel in the extreme; and yet 
there was scarcely a voice raised in protest in the whole city while 
it went on. The fear of “ antagonizing” the “ Great Dailies” pre- 
vented those who ought to have warned the people from speaking. 

This advertising also necessarily brought more than the usual 
winter number of idle men into the city to live miserably in the 
free lodging-houses which were opened to receive them, and which 
in their turn acted as a new attraction, so that a vicious circle was 
set up. Free lodgings and free meals brought more and more 
people, for whom again more free lodgings and free meals must 
be supplied. 

Investigation, in many cases, was only an added evil; for it was 
used by the “ benevolent” to counteract the temptations to fraud 
which they themselves held out. With one hand they enticed to 
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them those who, but for them, might have preserved their honesty 
and their self-respect, and with the other they exposed the false- 
hoods of which they were themselves the cause. Investigation 
was spoken of as if it were in itself a good thing: whereas it is 
only excusable as a necessary preliminary to efficient help; and to 
invite people to lie and cheat for the sake of a package of groceries 
or a coat, and then to expose the lie, is only to add insult to 
injury. 

The mistakes made by the relief societies came from too little 
co-operation with each other. After the pressure of the winter 
began, each society went its own way ; and the great mass of appli- 
cants led them to give hastily, without due knowledge of the con- 
ditions of the people, and merely with a view to present relief. 

The work supplied by the various committees supported by the 
Citizens’ Relief Committee had in many cases the usual faults of 
“relief work.” It was overpaid for bad work and underpaid for 
good work, and there were no means of discriminating between the 
two, which was, so far, bad; but, as a whole, this was probably by 
far the best means devised for relieving the unemployed in New 
York last winter. 

What, then, should have been done? Given the suffering and 
the helplessness of the people, could they be left to starve? That 
could not be; but, while it was necessary to provide food for the 
body, every precaution should have been taken to protect the 
character on every side, and not to weaken it either economically 
or morally. The temporary misfortune should not have been al- 
lowed to become a permanent injury. 

To begin with the lowest class, the homeless man, seeking free 
lodging and free food. Whether he came from outside the city or 
from inside the city, it was no kindness to feed and lodge him, and 
todo no more. Such a life is degrading, and either more or less 
should have been done. If the man could have been held and 
trained and influenced for good, and put in the way of decent self- 
support, by all means it should have been done; and those who so 
tried to help even the very lowest tramp cannot be too highly praised. 
But to offer free meals and lodgings, or meals and lodgings at so 
low a rate that every man was sure to get enough to pay, whether 
he worked or not; to encourage a mass of homeless men to come 
into and remain in New York, daily losing more and more of their 
manhood,— was an injury to every individual man who was fed and 
lodged, and to the whole city. Far more just and far more kind 
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would have been the severest repression. As it was acknowledged 
on all hands that there was not work enough in the city for the 
men whose homes and families were here, it should have been 
settled at the outset that every homeless, able-bodied man (not 
boy) should be placed in the hands of the Superintendent of the 
Poor, to be sent to his own home, if that were outside of New 
York, and to be maintained by the city and put to work in the 
Workhouses, if he belonged here. A further duty rested on the 
public to see that, when under the care of the city, such men re- 
ceived moral benefit, and not injury. 

With this “homeless” element cared for, the problem would 
have been far simpler for those who sought to relieve the suffering 
of the rest of the people. 

The regular relief societies, by joint consultation and action, 
using the Charity Organization Society, as in Buffalo, to prevent 
waste and fraud, could have effectually helped all such persons as 
applied to them for relief, bringing moral influences to bear, and 
putting these people, who were often found to be improvident and 
shiftless, under the charge of “ Friendly Visitors,’ who would 
have been easier to enroll than in ordinary years, because of the 
sympathy which the hard times caused to well up over the whole 
city. 

Then to provide help for those who would not apply to a relief 
society, and who were as little to blame for their distress as if an 
avalanche had swept their belongings into the sea, would have 
been the task left for special Emergency Committees ; and this 
should have been done by means of work, given without publicity, 
without advertising, each committee having a small locality only 
to attend to, and working with the churches and trades-unions, 
and with any other body which could guarantee that those to 
whom the work was given were those who most needed it. 

The work should have been real work, paid at market rates ; and 
each man should have had, so long as his need lasted, at least one 
week’s work in every two weeks, and should have been required 
to do it well or be discharged. 

Useful public work could have been found on the large new 
parks belonging to the city, and should have been paid for by 
money raised by private subscription. Such work would not have 
interfered with any regular work which might then or for many 
years be done by the city itself, for the parks referred to are for 
the present left practically untouched. 
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In all such emergencies as confronted New York and other 
large cities in the United States last winter the great object should 
be to preserve as far as possible normal conditions, and to let all 
special relief which must be given go through the regular channels. 

Thus, to recapitulate: The city should care for the homeless in 
its Workhouse, and train and educate them. 

Relief societies should appoint visitors who would influence for 
good all who apply to them, and as far as possible help them per- 
manently. 

Relations, friends, and employers should be spurred up to a 
sense of their obligation to care for those having claims on them. 

And, finally, where work is given, it should be, not artificial or 
made work, but regular work paid for at regular prices, but not in- 
terfering with work which would naturally be done by the city or 
by any private contractor. 


STATEMENT BY Mr. THomMAS M. MuLRY, SECRETARY OF THE 
St. VINCENT DE Pau SOCIETY OF NEW YorK CIty. 


It is a very difficult matter to give a just opinion as to the effects 
of the different methods of relief tried last winter, because people 
were suddenly confronted with a state of affairs entirely new to 
them; and the natural impulse with those inexperienced in the con- 
dition of the poor, or the best means of helping them, was to assist 
them in any way whatever, regardless of the after-results of their 
often ill-directed but always well-meant benevolence. The Society 
of St. Vincent de Paul is especially careful to preserve the self- 
respect of the poor. Our members, in some cases, may not always 
bear this in mind ; but the wisdom of this purpose is very apparent. 
Once you rob the poor of this precious quality, once you make 
them indifferent as to the opinion of their neighbors, and careless 
as to the publicity given to their condition, and they very easily 
degenerate into professional paupers, anxious to publish their con- 
dition to all who are likely to help them in any possible way. 

It is to endeavor as far as possible to prevent this that we 
guard so jealously the privacy of our poor; and every member of 
our society is bound in honor to keep the names of the families 
secret from all excepting the members of his particular Conference. 

Our rules are founded on the injunction of our Lord to love the 
poor for his sake, and we feel that we are the privileged ones in 
being permitted to do a portion of his work among our less fortu- 
nate fellow-beings. Taking this view of our work, and looking 
upon it as a religious duty, you can easily understand why we view 
with disfavor many of the methods of relief adopted last winter ; 
but we would not for a moment question the excellent motives 
actuating all, and we must acknowledge even now, after looking 
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backward, that, if such concerted action had not been taken, we 
never would have been able to take care of the poor as they were 
provided for last winter. 

The amount of money expended by the committee of which Mr. 
Morgan was treasurer, divided as impartially as those gentlemen in 
their judgment could divide it, had a good effect in more ways 
than one. It enabled the different charitable societies to give 
substantial assistance, and it opened the eyes of the poor to the 
fact that the wealthy people of the city had some sympathy for 
their poorer brethren. It seems to me the forbearance, the 
patience, the resignation of the poor to their lot in this great city, 
was a spectacle deserving the admiration of all. We had no 
bread riots, no disturbances of any kind; and yet thousands of 
people were continually on the verge of starvation. The gener- 
osity of the people, through the Citizens’ Committee, helped materi- 
ally to continue this state of affairs; and the wealthy men who 
contributed have reason to congratulate themselves on the good 
results. It was a paying investment. For a comparatively small 
expenditure they secured immunity from the danger of any turbu- 
lent uprising of the anarchistical order. 

The street-cleaning, whitewashing, etc., were also of great assist- 
ance to us, but to my mind had one very objectionable feature, 
which apparently could not be avoided. It was a public acknowl- 
edgment of the condition of the recipients of such relief. In 
going through the streets, people pointed them out; and though 
they were supposed to feel somewhat independent, from the fact 
that they were doing something for their money, still those who 
had any self-respect left were continually mortified at hearing the 
remarks made by passers-by, and it was only the thought of their 
starving families at home that gave them the moral courage to 
remain the allotted time. 

I think that with the amount of money thus expended any well- 
equipped charitable society could have accomplished more good 
by helping the families privately, and the feelings of the poor 
would have been spared. 

As a member of the West Side Relief Association, I had some 
experience; and I must say that a large majority of the men em- 
ployed seemed to act as though it was a mere matter of form to 
sweep the streets, and they tried to do as little as possible. The 
tickets were divided among the representatives of the different 
religious denominations, with the result that some had more tickets 
than they could dispose of advantageously; and the care that 
should have been expended in placing them properly was not 
always exercised. 

It is fair to say that in distributing the tickets no religious lines 
were drawn. Each gentleman gave to the deserving ones who 
came under his notice, without distinction. The only exception to 
this was probably in the case of the Hebrew representatives. In 
all my experience I always found they dealt out the tickets to 
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Hebrews only. Of course, I speak only of one section. I also 
discovered that some tickets were given out by the school prin- 
cipal. 

Some of the applicants whom I had refused I found working on the 
streets, having obtained tickets through some kind gentleman, who 
had not the heart to refuse. My refusal was due to the fact that 
I knew the parties to have no responsibility, and in many cases to 
be loafers who would not work excepting when they needed money 
for drink. There is aclass among the poor which, no doubt, is 
deserving of assistance, but have no shame about having their con- 
dition published, and look in every direction for assistance. For 
this class of poor the street ticket was just the thing. We had 
no hesitation in either forcing them to take the ticket or refusing 
them relief if they did not do so. Should any emergency of the 
kind confront us in the future, it seems to me it would be better 
to have the work-tickets distributed through the properly organ- 
ized charitable societies, as the work would be done in a more 
complete manner through them. 

The food stations were an eyesore to me. And the spectacles 
of long lines of poor waiting to be doled out their pittance, pub- 
lishing to everybody their condition, must certainly have a most 
demoralizing effect upon the recipients of such relief. 

The different methods adopted by political clubs and various 
well-meaning people were, without doubt, of great injury. The 
effect of all this indiscriminate giving was to open the eyes of 
many people, whose moral natures were not of the strongest, to 
the ease with which they could obtain means of livelihood without 
work ; and no doubt it will discourage thrift among a certain class 
of the poor. I meet them every day. They are working, many 
of them, at present ; but the corner store receives plenty of their 
money. They don’t care. They think next winter will bring them 
a means of bridging over the hard times, the same as last winter ; 
and they don’t propose to stint themselves while the money lasts. 
This is what the newspapers have done for the poor by advertis- 
ing their condition, and starting good people in a wild race to see 
who can do the most to raise up amongst us a race of paupers... . 


Mr. Rosenavu’s STATEMENT. 


It is extremely difficult for me to give an opinion upon the result 
of much of the relief work done last winter, because I have not 
had an opportunity to make a close personal examination of the 
people who were relieved. Moreover, I believe it will be difficult 
at this time to have anybody form such an opinion, inasmuch as 
various industries have not as yet resumed their activity sufficiently 
to enable us to determine how many of the laborers have been 
made shiftless and unwilling to work. I do not believe that it will 
be safe to venture an opinion until there has been a general re- 
sumption of trade, covering a period of two or three months. 
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In general, it may be safe to say that four methods of relief 
were in vogue last winter. 

First.— That of the existing relief societies. 

Second.— The relief by work of the East Side Committee. 

Third.— The newspaper relief, such as that of the Z7idune, the 
Fferald, and the World. 

Fourth.— Enterprises to enable the poor to purchase at cost, 
such as that conducted by Mr. Nathan Straus. 

First—— As to the work of the regular relieving societies. No 
matter how carefully this may have been conducted and how 
many safeguards may have been thrown about their distribution of 
aid in a time of such general distress as the past winter, it was 
well-nigh impossible to distribute aid in a sufficiently judicious 
manner to accomplish the greatest possible good and the least 
amount of harm. Generally speaking, I should deem it unwise to 
give relief to an able-bodied man, whose only cause of distress was 
lack of work ; yet it was well known to all that it was impossible 
to find work for any but a small percentage of those in distress. 
Naturally, the work available went only to the more competent ; and 
those who were only a trifle below the standard found it impossible 
to obtain employment of any kind. The relief distributed by the 
United Hebrew Charities, while not lavish in the amount given to 
single individuals, was yet extremely lavish in the number of cases 
aided. In spite of the fact that we had a comparatively large force 
of paid and volunteer investigators, almost all of the relief was 
distributed upon evidence extremely superficial in its nature. For 
instance, if a man applied for relief, and satisfied us that his earn- 
ings had never exceeded eight dollars per week, that he had been 
without anything like steady work for several months, and that he 
had a wife and four children, we relieved him without going into 
his habits or endeavoring to ascertain whether he had been suffi- 
ciently provident while in receipt of wages. The result has un- 
doubtedly been a certain amount of pauperism, which only several 
years of the hardest kind of work will remove. This has been 
evident in the applications for relief during the summer months. 
Many able-bodied men, who, if they searched carefully, might find 
a few days’ work now and then, have shown a disposition to throw 
themselves bodily upon us for support, simply because they found 
it easy to obtain relief during the destitute times of the winter. 

I might add also that the necessity of curtailing the amount of 
relief given to individual cases, because of the impossibility of 
close investigation, has also worked a great deal of harm in assist- 
ing the under-vitalization of tenement-house dwellers. I have no 
doubt that the meagre food upon which many of this unfortunate 
class were made to subsist has resulted in much illness and in 
many permanently impaired constitutions. 

Second.— As to the relief by work. It is certain that artificial 
labor is not consistent with economic rules. We found during the 
winter many persons to whom we had issued tickets for labor 
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coming to us for renewals, with the idea in mind that such labor 
was given to the poor as a matter of right, and that they were war- 
ranted in demanding such work from us. This being the case, we 
shall undoubtedly find during the coming winter that there will be 
a cry from a great many people, who are averse to finding steady 
employment, for artificial labor, which will not only enable them 
to earn a little money now and then, but the very fact of whose 
provision will make them objects of charity. I cannot believe that 
goods were manufactured by artificial labor in sufficient quantity 
to disturb the general commercial condition; but I am of the 
opinion that, if relief by work is undertaken on a scale sufficiently 
large to meet distress, it must have some effect upon regular em- 
ployment that would be furnished by manufacturing concerns, who 
would be unable to compete with the results of artificial labor, be- 
cause of the various expenses to which they are subject, and which 
are always escaped by any charitable scheme. 

In this connection I may add that there is considerable doubt 
in my mind as to the wisdom of extensive free labor bureaus. An 
able-bodied man, who has lived in this country for a sufficient 
length of time to become acquainted with its customs, should be 
taught to depend upon his own resources, not only as far as living 
goes, but in finding suitable employment. When any considerable 
number are out of employment, those men find situations first who 
are in the habit of depending upon their own resources, and not 
applying to charitable institutions for relief of any nature. There 
can be little question that the superior influence of a free employ- 
ment agency will frequently overcome the natural opportunities of 
this class of men, and will substitute for them in situations many 
men who are always more or less dependent. The natural result 
is an increase of the number of dependents; for the independent 
man, finding that the free labor bureau will afford him the orily 
chance for occupation, must apply to it, and thus begin the career 
of dependence which frequently will not stop at the labor bureau, 
but will extend to the relief bureau. 

As to the third method. The meretricious character of news- 
paper schemes of relief, which have for their basis advertising as 
much as charity, is too well understood to need comment. I pass 
over the Herald clothing scheme and the World Bread Fund, 
without expressing an opinion ; but the Z7zbwne Fund, which pre- 
tended to be administered with great care and on comparatively 
scientific lines, deserves some consideration. We found in the 
first place that a number of Hebrew-Christian missionaries used 
this fund in order to make converts ; that distributions were made 
in some instances from Hebrew-Christian Mission Houses; and, 
however much it may be pretended that no religion was inter- 
mingled with the relief, the fact remains that many of the Hebrew 
poor pretended a desire to attend the missions, in order to prepare 
themselves for conversion, with the single hope before them of 
thus obtaining charitable assistance. Whether intended or not, 
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here was charity used as a premium for hypocrisy. In addition, 
in one instance, the baskets of provisions given to the poor were 
distinctly labelled by the 7Z7bune with its name; and in one in- 


‘stance some sixty persons, who had received provisions at a near- 


by Hebrew-Christian Mission, came directly to our offices with 
their baskets on their arms, and asked for more relief. I do not 
know whether, as has been pretended, all these cases were investi- 
gated before the provisions were distributed, but it looks as if no 
investigation had been made; for I can testify from my own knowl- 
edge that in the case of one distribution the people gathered in 
front of the depot the night before, and remained all night in order 
to have the first place in line on the following morning. Such 
results of the Z7zbune work cannot fail to encourage a spirit of 
dependence, which may easily grow into chronic pauperism. 

Lastly, the general call upon the public for assistance, and the 
accumulation of large funds for relief, undoubtedly attracted to 
New York a great many individuals who hoped to obtain an easy 
living during the winter. Such funds have always had a like effect ; 
and New York to-day is suffering from a residuum of this class, 
who properly belong to other communities. The funds, moreover, 
had the effect of making foreigners, unused to American customs, 
demand relief as a matter of right, because the public prints had 
told them that funds had been raised for this purpose. 

Yours faithfully, 


NATHANIEL S. ROSENAU, 
Manager of the United Hebrew Charities of New York. 


5. THE SITUATION IN NEW YORK CITY THE 
WINTER OF 1893-94. 


(FROM A REPORT BY CHARLES D. KELLOGG.) 


The financial difficulties of the summer and autumn of 1893, 
and the consequent industrial depression, prepared the public to 
expect a winter of extreme hardship among the poor. ‘This expec- 
tation was well founded, and not greatly exaggerated. The news- 
papers, with their inveterate sensationalism, however, told extrava- 
gant tales; and too many of them were interested in making the 
industrial condition out as bad as possible. The public was cred- 
ulous, for the general depression touched every household not pro- 
tected by superfluous wealth. Moreover, authentic statistics were 
rare, and loose conjectures passed current for estimates. Inval- 
uable to students, therefore, was the one single investigation which 
the mayor caused to be made by the police department in Janu- 
ary, 1894, the month in which, as a general rule, the demand upon 
permanent charity funds is always the heaviest. The returns 
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showed that there were 44,495 families, numbering 204,515 souls, 
in which one or more persons were out of work, and 4,186 single 
persons dependent on toil who were unemployed. The number 
of the unemployed, all told, was 67,280, of whom 22 per cent. 
were women and girls. Of these, about one-fifth said they were 
not in need of assistance. ‘The result of this police inquiry, there- 
fore, gave a resident population of 53,520 persons who answered 
that they were in need from lack of work. 

This number, far as it was from equalling the sensational esti- 
mates of the newspapers, is appalling enough. Yet at all times, 
and especially in winter, there is a considerable number of people 
accustomed to work who are temporarily idle as the normal con- 
dition of their crafts and pursuits. Thus coal miners work but 
183 days in a year, on an average. In winter most building indus- 
tries stop, but the wages of the busy months provide maintenance 
for the idle days. If our inquiry is not how many wage-earners 
were idle on a particular day, but how many more were idle in 
January, 1894, than in January, 1893, we shall come more closely 
to an estimate of the industrial emergency of last winter. Prob- 
ably, if a census were taken on any winter’s day, it would be found 
that one-tenth of the regular wage-earners were idle at that mo- 
ment, and that this condition creates no demand upon charitable 
relief. Moreover, there is always in a great city a considerable 
ratio of people who are chronic idlers, and live upon the funds of 
charity. It will be a fair conjecture from these facts that the ad- 
dition to the regular poor-relief resident population of New York 
last January, caused by the industrial disorder, numbered about 
40,000 persons out of employment,—with those dependent on 
them, 172,000 souls. 

No account has thus far been taken of the homeless and va- 
grant, that great army of city locusts which annually glean the 
fields of disorganized and municipal charity. The lodging-houses 
which hold permits from the health department have accommoda- 
tions for 13,000 lodgers, and are usually overcrowded in winter ; 
but on the night of Jan. 6, 1894, inspection showed only 9,g00 per- 
sons, and at another date about 9,100. That they were not full is 
explained by saying that indigent persons found places in the free 
lodgings provided by various charitable associations, where they 
are also provided with breakfast, ‘These places were greatly over- 
crowded. It is probable that those who sought shelter in these 
charitable lodgings and in station-houses were as many as those 
in the licensed lodging-houses where there is a small charge. 
Then the migrant, non-resident poor in the city at one time aver- 
aged 20,000 persons. In this way it is estimated that there were 
during the winter 60,000 idle, able-bodied, indigent persons, and 
a population of .about 200,000 to be provided for by special exer- 
tions. 

What provision was made? First, the provision of self-help, 
the most stupendous of all. There must have been a host, larger 
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than the police census discovered, that had no enrolment on any 
report of destitution. How sharp was the pinch here was in some 
measure disclosed by the exceptional and prolonged activity of 
the pawn-brokers, and the fact that $2,000,000 was withdrawn 
from a single (the Bowery) savings-bank. Let it be noted with 
honor, too, that 9,370 families, confessing that their earnings were 
cut off, declined charitable assistance. Probably they had some 
resources from the beneficial funds of their trades-unions and 
mutual societies ; but these families represent a feeling and con- 
viction full of significance. Working classes hold charitable en- 
terprises in detestation and scorn. The feeling does not arise 
simply from self-respect,— because a man or woman would not 
have the name of being relieved,— but from an economic and 
class conviction that charitable relief stands in the way of a juster 
distribution of profits, and is an aristocratic concession to poverty 
in order to content it with an unequal and debasing social system. 
Labor demands justice, and not charity ; and this sentiment is in- 
culcated in all labor organizations. It was this sentiment which 
concealed more than half the dire penury of New York last winter 
from notice. In obedience to it, not less than 50,000 families con- 
sumed their savings, pawned their heirlooms and clothing, econo- 
mized their tables, exhausted their dues in beneficial societies, 
and gloried in their pride of independence. We may ponder well 
the inestimable value of that sentiment in keeping society whole- 
some and manhood untainted. 

There were three lines upon which the beneficent exercised 
their pity: (1) the permanent societies and the churches roused 
themselves to enlarge their operations ; (2) temporary organiza- 
tions were formed and managed by persons skilled in philan- 
thropic law, in principles of co-operation, and in finding remu- 
nerated labor for those in need; (3) emergency funds were created 
under a management responsible to no one but their projectors. 

(1) What was done by churches and permanent relief agencies 
can only be estimated approximately. Thirteen general societies 
show that their receipts for 1893 were $261,369, and for 1894 
$369,188, or an increase of 41.2 percent. This fairly represents 
about one-fifth of the regular agencies for the immediate relief of 
the poor ; and hence the computation is made that all of them 
had an aggregate of $539,094 in excess of the previous year’s in- 
come. From statements supplied by a number of churches the 
conclusion is drawn that their poor funds were increased by an 
average of at least $250 each for the same reason,—a further sum 
of $150,000. 

(2) The systematic and representative organizations for the 
emergency comprised four principal agencies that made employ- 
ment the typical form of relief. The earliest began in November, 
and in January they were all in the field. They had names and 
incomes as follows : — 
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East Side Relief Work Committee* . . . . . . $19,244.90 
Committee for Relief by Workt . . . . . . « « 100,901.25 
Citizens’ Relief Committeet . . . . . . . . . 140,618.00 
Business Men’s Relief Committee . . . . - - + 35,402.45 

$296,146.60 


(3) The city itself made no increase of appropriations to its 
Board of Charities and Correction beyond a trifling additional sum 
for coal; but the legislature authorized the Park Commissioners to 
expend $1,000,000 on public improvements, in order to supply 
work to the unemployed. And, therefore, that sum, although 
wickedly diverted into partisan channels, had direct relation to the 
general resources for mitigating unusual distress. 

Of all the irresponsible temporary relief enterprises, none was 
perhaps conceived in a more genuine spirit than that of one of 
our leading merchants. He professed to put his operations on a 
purely business basis, and to sell fuel and provisions, but to give 
away nothing. In this way he claimed to keep clear of the taint 
of charity and aloof from mendicancy. The fiscal side of his en- 
terprises has not been disclosed; but it was stated in the news- 
papers that they cost him $100,000 more than his receipts. We 
assume that this liberal sum was really his contribution to the 
relief of penury. 

There were six other much advertised funds, managed at the 
caprice of their A seein as follows :— 


City Officials and sso a NS, wR eo ae ee 
Tammany Hall . . as awe 2 os ee 
World's Bread Fund . . aoe aoe ee ee 
Heralda’s Free Clothing Ae? pce oe aiie os 55,000 
Christan Tieraid Pung . . «6 6 1 ts st th et es) ©6BRSOD 
Tribune Coal and Food Fund . ..... . . . ~~ 21,536 
6-15-99 Club. . rae tee ee ee 7,507 

$299,043 


Add together these items ; and it appears that, outside of the usual 
receipts of normal years, New York had $2,414,283 available to 
succor the excess of destitution over ordinary years. If half of 
the migrant and homeless people be taken as the exceptional ex- 
cess for the year, there was this sum to distribute to the 50,000 
persons thrown emergently upon public sympathy, which would 
give them $48.30 each. It is more than probable that those state- 
ments put both the money and the number of the necessities too 
low. In April last the New York Zvening Post published, as a 
result of a careful canvass of sixteen of the largest charitable 
societies, its conclusion that the amount of money raised this year 


* In addition to $102,519 received from the Committee for Relief by Work, making $121,763.90 
expended by this committee in giving relief by work. 

+ Exclusive of $50,000 received from the Citizens’ Relief Committee. 

+ Gave no direct relief, but turned over its funds to other agencies; notably, $50,000 to the 
Committee for Relief by Work, which in its turn supplied the East Side Relief Work Committee, 
and other bodies giving relief only by work, with the means to do so. 
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to meet exceptional conditions was $5,000,000 more than the funds 
available for the poor in ordinary years. 

There was much of boastful publicity and fulsome self-adulation 
attending the schemes set on foot by journals, with the exception 
of the Zribune Coal and Food Fund. Their distribution of tickets 
was no safeguard. The journals only investigated when they 
wished sensational articles to publish in their columns. They 
drew crowds to their doors, composed of those who blushed at the 
exposure of their condition or of those who had long since ceased 
to blush. They sent wagons blazoned with their names and er- 
rands into crowded tenement streets, and called aloud the names 
of those for whom they had a charity package. In a word, they 
surrounded their work with conditions that repelled real merit, and 
lured the shameless to their doors and carts. 

Politics put its taint on what it touched. The Tammany Fund- 
was raised by its district organizations, hundreds of saloons con- 
tributing one day’s profits. Some of the money was given to 
Catholic societies; but much of it was distributed by district cap- 
tains, so that it might prop the fortunes and increase the vote of 
Tammany. The Park Commissioners’ $1,000,000 and the City 
Officials’ and Employees’ Fund did almost nothing to mitigate the 
bitter distress of the industrious poor. 

The large distribution of coal, food, groceries, etc., at prices 
ruinous to petty dealers, cannot be sustained on either economic 
or social grounds. One of their pernicious effects was necessarily 
the driving out of stores into the ranks of the destitute an unascer- 
tained number of small dealers, who could no longer sustain them- 
selves against such rivalry. Doubtless the projectors of these 
schemes were sincere in their purpose and generous in their senti- 
ments ; but, erroneous as were their methods, let us find a gentle 
apology for them in the hope that what an emergency might justify 
will not become a permanent thing. 

We can see in the retrospect the large-heartedness of modern 
humanity, we can note the patience and pathetic silence of the 
poor, we can thank God that dreadful gulf has been bridged so 
quietly. 


6. THE RELIEF WORK AT BUFFALO, N.Y. 
BY T. GUILFORD SMITH. 


(ABSTRACT OF MR. SMITH’S REMARKS AND MR. F. ALMY’S DOCUMENTS.) 


The work done at Buffalo had two sources,—a public meeting 
called by the mayor of the city, at the request of the long-estab- 
lished Charity Organization Society, and a Citizens’ Relief Com- 
mittee there appointed; and a special movement by the Charity 
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Organization Society. The latter became the centralizing force, 
and furnished both co-operation and regulation. The mayor’s 
meeting, begun with the purpose of raising $25,000 by sub- 
scription among the citizens, before adjourning, Dec. 16, 1893, 
doubled that sum, as the least possible that would be needed, 
and did, in fact, cause the raising of $65,000. On its part, the 
Charity Organization Society secured special additions to its 
funds and temporarily made a large increase in its force of 
workers. It procured the co-operation of sixty societies and 
churches, and undertook the systematic investigation of cases 
needing work or aid. During the four months, December—April, 
7,620 investigations were thus made, as against 1,573 for nine 
months of 1893. A census of the unemployed and needy, taken 
by the police, was referred by the mayor to this society ; but, like 
other work of this kind elsewhere, it proved to be of small value. 

$40,652, and large gifts of provisions sent in by citizens, were 
distributed by the Poor Department, not very judiciously in out- 
door relief. Besides this, the fund of $65,000 above-mentioned, 
and a fund of $3,300 raised by the Dollar Relief Society, were ex- 
pended in providing work for men and women. The larger fund 
was paid out to 6,277 men, at about 70 cents per day: the smaller 
fund was paid to some 200 women, of whom 150 earned, between 
February 5 and May g, from 50 cents to $2 a week, according to 
their needs. ‘The work for the men was breaking stone, filling in 
the State ditch, and constructing a park boulevard. This work 
was given steadily from Dec. 30 to March 17, 1894. 

The Citizens’ Relief Fund, regarded as a labor test, showed that 
Italians and Poles were willing to work for 70 cents a day, but that 
the Germans, Irish, and Americans were not willing. This pre- 
sented a new problem. It is quite certain that Poles and Italians 
can live on less wages and under less comfortable conditions than 
immigrants longer domesticated in this country are willing to do. 
The work done by the Poles and Italians was in many instances 
an unexpected piece of good fortune, as many of this class expect 
to work only in the more open months, being day laborers. The 
promptness with which they availed themselves of the work offered 
shut out later applicants of other nationalities. The entire willing- 
ness to work for 70 cents a day makes it difficult to determine 
what, for this part of our population, would be a genuine labor 
test, and how their work and necessities can be brought to a com- 
mon standard with Germans, Irish, and Americans. As Buffalo 
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has a population of some 35,000 Poles and some 15,000 Italians, 
the problem presents especial difficulties here, and demands most 
serious consideration ; and much has been learned of the personal 
habits, care, thrift, and method of living of a large portion of the 
population that has never before come under the observation of 
the Charity Organization Society. 

At first, work was given to all who applied for it, with a prefer- 
ence, however, in favor of married men ; but investigation showed 
that, of 3,450 who were so given work, 2,006 could not be found at 
the addresses given by them or did not require relief, and after 
the third week employment was given only upon the recommenda- 
tion of this or other charitable societies, or of physicians, clergy- 
men, or the police. 

As the winter advanced, and it was found that the charitable 
bodies of Buffalo had not sufficient means to meet the emer- 
gency, a number of prominent business men, acting together 
with the Buffalo Courter organized what was called the Courter 
Relief Supply. Those who had supplies of any kind of clothing, 
or of anything else that might be of service, were requested 
to notify Mr. C. W. Miller, the proprietor of a livery stable, 
who sent for the articles, stored them, and distributed them with- 
out charge, under the direction of the Courier Relief Supply, to all 
who could present an order indorsed by any charitable society in 
good standing. Over $20,000 worth of coal, clothing, and provi- 
sions, was given out upon 4,243 orders, which represents relief to 
as many as 4,000 different families, or about 20,000 individuals. 
The Charity Organization Society feared that there might be much 
duplication, and that the same people would be helped over and 
over again ; but a registry was kept, and it was found that, of the 
4,000 orders given, as many as 85 per cent. went to families who 
received help but once, g per cent. to families who were helped 
but twice, and that only 2 per cent. of the whole number went to 
families who had more than three orders for supplies. Conse- 
quently, both the work given and the supplies given last winter 
in Buffalo were, to a very considerable extent, given as would have 
been recommended by the Charity Organization Society. 

A valuable feature of the work of this society last winter was a 
loan fund of over $5,000 from which loans were made, usually on 
security at 4 per cent. interest. It is encouraging to report that 
nearly 50 per cent. of what was loaned has already been paid 
back. 
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In order to secure the co-operation of other agencies, every 
religious and charitable society in Buffalo was asked to meet 
with the Charity Organization Society ; and the result was that the 
co-operation thus received has been ten times that of any previous 
year. These societies gave aid on their own lines, but used the 
records of our society as a bureau of information, and reported to 
some extent the relief which they gave, so that overlapping was 
hindered, if not prevented. The office of secretary of the Charity 
Organization Society was vacant during the winter; and the work 
fell chiefly upon Mr. Ansley Wilcox, chairman of the Executive 
Committee, and Miss Marion I. Moore, the assistant secretary. It 
was so well done that the society was greatly benefited by the 
year’s work, and will be stronger for subsequent work if it can 
hold the co-operation which it then secured. 

It would therefore appear that nearly $70,000 was specially ex- 
pended for work in Buffalo; and at least as large a sum, in money 
and supplies, went directly for aid in the five months ending May 


I, 1894. 


7. RELIEF WORK AT CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


(ABRIDGED FROM HENRY M. RAYMOND’S REPORT AT NASHVILLE.) 


The Bethel Associated Charities early found our employment 
and relief rooms filled with applicants who asked for work or aid. 
The district visitors and investigators reported mill hands and 
mechanics, laborers and sailors, clerks and office men, shop-girls 
and seamstresses, all idle, and claiming to be eager for any suitable 
work. In October calls for clothing and bed-covering began to be 
pressing. Societies and citizens made demands that applicants 
be investigated. When visited in their homes, it was found that, 
with but few exceptions, the truth had been told. They were in 
want of the things asked for, and with the appeal for aid came also 
the call for work. It was found that either the Associated Chari- 
ties would have to make an effort to do all the needed work in 
a systematic way, or the newspapers and the scattered, discon- 
nected societies would do a helter-skelter work that would pauper- 
ize the recipients. The first step taken was to enlarge our district 
committees, and enlist the most experienced and efficient workers. 

Cleveland covers about thirty square miles of territory, and is 
divided into twelve districts. Headquarters in each district were 
established, where needed relief supplies could be distributed, and 
where the unemployed could come for work orders, furnished by 
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the Employment Committee. The district committees averaged 
about sixty persons. Lach district had an investigator, paid 
weekly at the Central Office ; and each district committee worked 
under the direction of the Central Committee. Daily reports were 
sent from the districts to the Central Office and were there tabu- 
lated. The names of all applicants, with full reports of the con- 
dition, antecedents, etc., were registered at the Central Office ; and 
this was of great value in preventing duplicate giving and in de- 
tecting impostors. 

One of the most important departments was the Labor Bureau, 
near the Central Office. Here each district chairman sent such 
applicants as could not be provided for in the districts; and they 
were given orders for from one to six days at $1 a day at such 
work as the Street Commissioner or the Park Commissioners could 
provide. The orders stated the kind of pay the worker was to 
receive when the work was done. Some needed rent money only. 
To such persons a check was given, payable to the order of the 
landlord. Others needed only groceries, or new shoes or new 
underclothing, and were paid in the relief supplies called for. Re- 
lief supplies were given in payment for 8,900 days’ work. There 
were also 1,570 cash orders on the Labor Office for $8,119; and 
the money went to the house-owner for rents. 

While the resident poor were provided for by the district com- 
mittees, the wayfarer was looked after at the wood-yard and the 
Wayfarers’ Lodge. It soon became apparent that the unusual 
numbers of homeless men at the yard would cut up all the wood 
we had, and more even than we could buy. We therefore arranged 
that sufficient work at street-cleaning should be given these men, 
at ten cents an hour for six hours a day, the payment being 2 lodg- 
ing and 4 meal tickets, or 2 days’ supply for each day’s work. 
Each applicant was allowed 3 days’ work in a week. Cleveland 
was furnished with 14,155 days’ work; Gordon Park, 1,040 days; 
Wade Park, 1,815 days,—total, 17,010 days, besides 9,393 wood- 
yard days, making the total number of days’ work furnished the 
city and the parks 26,403. 

There were 9,086 families aided, with 25,402 children. The total 
number in the families was 41,981. Among the applicants the 
Germans, Bohemians, Poles, and Irish were in greatest numbers: 
Germans, 2,072; Bohemians, 1,496; Poles, 1,378; Irish, 1,242; 
Americans, 885; Hungarians, 409; Slaves, 267; English, 278; 
Italians, 182. There were in smaller numbers families of Cana- 
dians, French, Welsh, Scotch, Swedes, and Russians. 

The Associated Charities has had the hearty support and co- 
operation of the well-to-do citizens. At no time has the work of 
relieving the distressed been hampered by lack of funds or sup- 
plies. This has been due in great measure to the efficient work 
of the Citizens’ Relief Committee, who placed funds at our dis- 
posal. The amount of cash receipts from November 1 to May 1 
were $42,659.05 ; the expenditures, $37,364.92. One of the good 
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things in the winter’s work, perhaps the best thing that can be said 
of it, is that it brought the rich and the poor closer together, 
benefiting both. 


8. DENVER’S PLAN. 
(ABRIDGED FROM IZETTA GEORGE’S REPORT AT NASHVILLE.) 


Six years ago Denver’s charity workers adopted an original plan 
of organization. Sixteen societies are maintained on an annual 
expenditure of $20,000, half of which is an appropriation of the 
city, and the other half private subscriptions. The Central Office 
receives $4,800 per year, which is expended principally for emer- 
gency cases. The co-operating societies and institutions receive 
amounts according to their needs. 

Denver’s troubles began in the summer of 1893. Colorado was 
the first State to be shadowed by the dark clouds of adversity at 
that season of the year which is usually the happiest and most 
prosperous. The sudden decline in the price of silver occurred 
within twenty days, and in that short time a majority of our mines, 
smelters, and factories shut down. With every avenue to work 
closed, a great army of the unemployed sought relief in Denver. 
The Charity Organization Society was of incalculable benefit to 
the city in registering those who were afterwards given employ- 
ment or transportation, and in the exposition of fraud. 

With the first influx of idle men, Rev. Thomas Uzzel and Dean 
Peck threw open the doors of their respective missions, and for 
several days provided food and shelter to about ten thousand men. 
It soon became evident that more commodious quarters, under 
systematic management, must be provided. Accordingly, with 
money contributed by the State, county, and city, a place called 
“Camp Relief” was established. Military discipline prevailed. 
The camp existed only long enough to give Denver a chance to 
consider a wiser plan of relief. It took but a short time to con- 
vince the management that with an increased distribution of alms 
invariably comes an increased outcry for more alms. 

Employment, such as cleaning the streets, paving, sewer work, 
etc., was soon furnished by the city; and the building of railroads 
to Cripple Creek, a prosperous new mining camp, and the revival 
and development of gold and placer mining, all tended to decrease 
the applications for charity. Many men and some families were 
given transportation to their old homes. We soon began to look 
upon our troubles as light compared with the poverty and distress 
of Eastern cities. After the expenditure of about $8,000 to meet 
the emergency of the summer, the Charity Organization Society 
has gone on thus far without the loss of a society or institution, 
and with sufficient money in the treasury for the maintenance of 
all throughout the year 1894. 
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The county commissioners last year gave outdoor relief to the 
amount of $20,000,— to the largest number of people in July and 
August. Their investigator has made 2,200 investigations since 
November 1. Being in constant communication with our office, we 
experience more anxiety through fear of the deserving poor not 
making application for necessary relief than of imposition or 
duplication. 

The People’s Tabernacle, of which Rev. Thomas Uzzel is pastor, 
is in the poorest district of the city. It embraces evangelical work, 
an employment bureau, two sewing-schools, free baths, and a med- 
ical dispensary. A similar institution is under the management 
of Dean Peck. His mission includes a reading-room, medical dis- 
pensary, employment bureau, and rescue station. Aug. 22, 1893, 
Dean Peck opened a restaurant and lodging-house which remained 
in operation 222 days. An average of 460 persons a day were fed, 
and 4o lodged. Then came a demand for work by which those 
without five cents to pay for a meal could earn it; and October 4 
a wood-yard was opened, and continued in operation 138 days. It 
furnished 87 idle men employment every day. The wood-yard 
receipts were $5,692 ; expenses, $5,698. 


9. PITTSBURG’S RELIEF WORK. 


BY ROBERT D. M’GONNIGLE. 


In December, 1893, the Citizens’ Relief Committee was organ- 
ized, with the mayor as chairman, and various sub-committees 
appointed for finances, etc. Mr. Andrew Carnegie agreed to con- 
tribute $1 for every dollar raised by public subscription; and 
on this basis he contributed about $125,000, making a total of 
$250,000 that was placed at the disposal of the committee. Ar- 
rangements were made with the city Department of Public Works 
to put all the married men who came properly indorsed by the 
committee at work on two new parks that were opened by the 
city, and very much in need of walks and roadways. These men 
were paid $1 a day, and the work lasted three months. The num- 
ber of different persons employed was about 13,000, and the 
number of dependants they represented about 47,000. None 
of the fund was expended for anything but labor, and there is no 
question that a great deal of good was done. ‘The whole thing 
was managed very systematically, and carried forward without any 
confusion. The Society for the Improvement of the Poor and the 
Department of Charities granted relief all winter very much in ex- 
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cess of anything they had ever done before, — just what amount 
I am unable to say. 

The Citizens’ Relief Committee set the first men at work Jan. 1, 
1894, and continued until April 5. During that time 22,528 dif- 
ferent applications for work were received. The total amount 
paid out was $256,416. Out of this sum $3,290 was paid for clerk 
hire and printing expenses, leaving $253,124 paid out for labor 
performed. The smallest number on any one day was 2,000 men 
at work; and the largest, 4,571,— an average per day of 2,907. 
Of 13,224 men employed, there were married, 11,202; their de- 
pendants, 42,712; single, 1,841; their dependants, 4,257; not 
classed, 181 ; total employed, 13,224; total dependants, 46,969. 
Hence a total of 60,193 were benefited by this work. The men 
represented 80 different occupations, and were divided thus : — 
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Of the entire number, 39.55 per cent. were classed as American- 
born; English-speaking, 71,217 per cent.; foreign-speaking, 28,- 
782 per cent. 

It was fortunate that the committee was able to provide this 
work, not only because it furnished those in want with the means 
of earning a little money, but because it was also a saving to the 
city; for much work was accomplished which the city would have 
had done at some time, at a higher price than it cost just then. 

This system prevented hunger, starvation, and even crime. It 
gave the man in want an opportunity of maintaining his indepen- 
dence, because he gave his work for the money he obtained. It 
kept thousands who saw starvation staring them in the face out of 
the workhouse. It obviated the necessity of begging. It helped 
hundreds to retain their own self-respect; and it put up a barrier 
against the temptation of theft, robbery, murder and suicide. In 
no case were politics allowed to interfere, either for or against any 
applicant ; and the greatest tribute that can possibly be paid to 
the committee lies in the fact that, out of the 13,224 men, not one 
had any complaint to make against them. 

Apart from this committee there were started in Pittsburg a 
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number of other organizations,— missions, leagues, clubs, unions, 
etc.,— one of which established a soup-house that did more harm 
than good. In these there was no organized method for distrib- 
ution of charity; and want was not decreased, but apparently 
grew day by day. Some of these mushroom organizations sought 
honor for their work through the newspapers, with the result that 
Pittsburg became the Mecca for all the tramps and vagabonds in 
Western Pennsylvania, Eastern Ohio, and West Virginia. The 
Department of Public Safety in Pittsburg had to inaugurate a 
special department of food supply, to feed all the loungers at the 
crowded police stations. The kind-heartedness of the people was 
also much abused. A little coterie, headed by one of the most 
notorious beggars in Allegheny County, established a place osten- 
sibly for the benefit of the poor and suffering. They gathered 
clothes, money, food, and everything they could get in the name 
of charity, and then disposed of it to make money for themselves. 


10. WATERBURY, CONN. 


(REPORT OF MR. T. D. WELLS.) 
I. OrrictiAL RELIEF FOR THE UNEMPLOYED. 


1. Special Appropriations for Highway Improvements.— At a 
town meeting held Nov. 24, 1893, a special appropriation of 
$10,000 was voted “to furnish employment to such men as may be 
in need of assistance from being out of work.” It was decided to 
expend the appropriation by making certain permanent improve- 
ments on the town roads. Altogether about 4oo men, a large 
majority of whom were heads of families, were provided with tem- 
porary employment. As many of them were unaccustomed to 
rugged outdoor work, and as the season of the year was unfavor- 
able for prosecuting operations on the highways at the best advan- 
tage, it is not believed that the town received an equivalent of 
more than $4,000 for the $10,000 expended. It was found that 
several persons who, by the terms of the resolution, were not en- 
titled to secure employment under the appropriation, obtained a 
share of the fund by misrepresenting their condition to the select- 
men. The number applying for work was several times as large 
as the number receiving it, but no record was kept of the rejected 
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applications. While no definite data are obtainable, it is safe to 
assume, as I am advised, that about 95 per cent., of the 400 men 
employed, were either foreign-born, or else the native-born chil- 
dren of foreign-born parents. May 26, 1894, the town voted an- 
other special appropriation of $10,000 to be expended in highway 
improvements. Thus far (August 1) about half of the amount 
has been exhausted, and employment has been given to about 150 
men. 

2. Employment in the Construction of Water-works.— During the 
past year the city of Waterbury has been constructing, at an ex- 
pense (when completed) of about $750,000, a large addition to its 
water system. This project is entirely independent of the indus- 
trial depression, but an effort has been made in hiring laborers 
to give Waterbury men the preference. In this way work has to 
some extent been provided for a considerable number of persons 
who might otherwise have been unemployed. Work given in this 
manner was not ostensibly relief, although doubtless in many 
cases it proved to be such. 

3. Disbursements for Outdoor Relief— The expenditures for pub- 
lic outside relief during the winter were more liberal than usual, 
which is saying a good deal. 


II. VotuntTary RELIEF. 


1. The Relief Bureau.— Last fall a Relief Bureau was organ- 
ized for the purpose of distributing provisions, fuel, and clothing 
among the worthy poor. It began operations on Thanksgiving 
Day, and went out of existence March 26, 1894. The total num- 
ber of applications for relief was 612, and assistance was granted 
in 488 cases. Aid was disbursed to the amount of $4,707.50, as 
follows: Provisions, $1,854.72; fuel, $812; clothing and shoes, 
$1,948.81 ; miscellaneous, $91.97. The money and contributions 
were secured by personal solicitation, and by appeals through the 
newspapers. Most of the individual cases aided represent fam- 
ilies. ‘The bureau was imposed on to some extent, as the facilities 
for making personal investigation at the homes of the applicant 
were lacking. When the organization disbanded, the personal 
records (which had been taken fully) of the cases applying for 
relief were (very foolishly, as I think) ordered destroyed, and 
much valuable social information was thus lost. The bureau did 
not, as a rule, grant aid to those who had at any time been bene- 
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ficiaries of town relief. A great majority of the applicants were 
women. A large percentage of the families assisted belong to 
what we loosely term the foreign element of the community. 

2. Zhe Salvation Army Wood-yard.—QOn Jan. 17, 1894, the 
local branch of the Salvation Army established a wood-yard, in 
order to provide employment for needy out-of-works. Thus far 
work has been furnished to 209 men. Employment is not, as a 
rule, given to men unless they are responsible, wholly or in part, 
for the support of other persons. Up to August 1 $859 had been 
paid for labor. No cash whatever is paid, but grocery and rent 
orders are given. The estimated value of the manufactured prod- 
uct, sold and unsold, is $3,305. The usefulness of the wood-yard 
project is restricted by the limited market for the wood. 

3. A Sewing-room.—In January the central band of King’s 
Daughters started a sewing-room, in order to help destitute women 
to provide clothes for themselves and their families. The raw 
materials were given. The women who made the cloth up into 
articles of clothing were allowed ten cents an hour for their labor, 
payable in the manufactured product. The scheme was to give 
clothing in exchange for labor, although in certain cases the 
women were paid in grocery orders instead of in clothes. About 
40 women patronized the sewing-room. The nationality of most 
of them was Irish. I am unable to give an estimate of the value 
of the manufactured product. The sewing-room was in operation 
about a month. 


III. ComMeENTs. 


The occasion for special relief work undoubtedly existed. 
Waterbury is distinctively an industrial city. When the depres- 
sion came on, the factories were compelled to cut down their 
force, reduce wages, and shorten the time schedule. Naturally, 
the inefficient laborers were the first to be discharged. Many of 
these lacked thrift and providence, though they did not lack large 
families. The situation that confronted the community was ob- 
viously serious; and the agencies which were provided to meet 
it were, in the main, fairly judicious. Temporary good was un- 
doubtedly accomplished, and so was permanent harm. I should 
hesitate to venture an opinion as to which predominated. I sus- 
pect that, as one evil result, the measures for special relief have 
tended to promote in the community a spirit of dependence. The 
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number of persons who either apply for public alms or else seek to 
obtain employment from the town or city is almost appalling. In 
relief work among a miscellaneous population it is exceedingly 
difficult to do good for the present without doing harm for the 
future. 


11. THE WINTER IN LOUISVILLE, KY. 


(FROM REPORT BY R. H. BLAIN, AT NASHVILLE.) 


Early in the fall of 1893 the Louisville Charity Organization 
took up the question, How shall the emergency be met? Should 
there be relief to the able-bodied without work? No! was the 
unanimous response. Should there be free soup-houses? Em- 
phatically no! Experience had taught that relief without work 
was demoralizing, and free soup-houses were vicious. But one 
thing was left,— to give relief in exchange for work. With this in 
view a more commodious Wayfarers’ Lodge was erected, and a 
large supply of wood was laid in. The winter came. As expected, 
the first cold spell found hundreds of families without coal, many 
without bread and suitable clothing. Those in distress were peo- 
ple who had never before been in such straits,— carpenters, 
moulders, brick-layers, and laborers. They would conceal their 
distress from neighbors, but would tell it to the Charity Organiza- 
tion Society agents. Wood was on hand, and some 30,000 bushels 
of coal were contributed by the city. Work was at once offered, 
and cheerfully accepted. Carpenters were employed to erect a 
woodshed, pull it down, and put up another, to fence the yard, and 
to do all the work that could be found. They were employed not 
less than three days in a week at $1 a day, and paid in coal or 
provisions, as they chose. Outside work, such as making tables, 
they were allowed to do on their own account on the premises. 
Laborers and other mechanics split kindling-wood at ten cents a 
barrel. These were allowed to make fifty cents a day, and were 
paid in groceries, coal, or clothing. No one was allowed to do 
more work in a week than would pay for coal and provisions suf- 
ficient to supply his family during that time. From thirty to sixty 
men a day, heads of families, were thus assisted during three 
months of the winter. 

Arrangements were made with responsible grocers in different 
parts of the city to accept our orders, and supply groceries at the 
lowest price. A foreman from the applicants for help was ap- 
pointed to superintend work. Each evening the foreman gave 
each man a certificate showing how long he had worked or how 
many barrels of kindling he had made; and this was presented to 
the secretary. If coal was wanted, an order was mailed to the 
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coal-office, and the load delivered next morning; if groceries, an 
order on the grocer was given for fifty cents’ or one dollar’s worth. 
The grocer supplied whatever was asked for, to the amount of the 
order, noting on the blank the items and prices. These orders 
were returned at the end of the month to the secretary, with the 
grocer’s bill. At an expense of less than $2,000, from October to 
March, 1894, work was given to many persons, and the actual nec- 
essaries of life supplied to their families. Many thousand barrels 
of kindling were made, which were sold as fast as the market 
would admit. The Wayfarers’ Lodge in the same months accom- 
modated 2,311 transients, furnishing 25,774 meals and 10,803 
lodgings, and turned out 17,000 barrels of kindling. 

The latter part of the winter the Woman’s Club opened rooms, 
furnishing work to women. On certain days women cut out gar- 
ments. On other days sewing women came to get the work, and 
were paid by a fixed schedule. The Charity Organization Society 
sent sewing women known to be in need. 

How did the efforts thus put forth meet the emergency? The 
answer is, Well. At a meeting of the unemployed a resolution 
was adopted, most appreciative of the Charity Organization So- 
ciety. 

It would be wise for cities to lay in coal at a low price, and, in- 
stead of giving it to able-bodied men, to supply it at first cost in 
exchange for work at half-wages, giving also food in exchange for 
work, and giving no more work than is sufficient to supply actual 
want. 

It may be asked, Where did the money come from to pay for 
so much work? Mostly from unsolicited contributions. Hard 
weather and a notice that money is needed by the Charity Organ- 
ization Society usually bring enough. 


12 THE WORK IN CHICAGO. 


An organization called the “Central Relief Association” was 
formed before Dec. 13, 1893, and proceeded at once to its work. 
It was found that existing charitable organizations were over- 
whelmed by applications from destitute families, and that, aside 
from the sleeping quarters improvised elsewhere, upward of 2,000 
men were nightly accommodated in the police stations and in the 
corridors of the City Hall. The police authorities estimated that 
about one-third of these were tramps. 

The Association made arrangements with the city authorities at 
once to put a stop to the influx of tramps who came by reason of 
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the widely advertised soup-houses and free lodging-places. This 
was done by placing policemen at railroad depots and freight- 
yards to bring before the Association every man entering Chicago 
without baggage or money to provide for his entertainment, or a 
letter from some responsible party offering him work. Such per- 
sons were examined, and returned at once to the place from which 
they came. The police also went to the eating-houses and lodg- 
ing-places that were giving free entertainment, to take in charge 
every man who was able-bodied and willing to give an equivalent 
in work for food and lodging. This effort was made in order to 
regulate and systematize the free soup-houses, so that a suitable 
labor test might be exacted of all who were fed and sheltered. 

The Association about January 1 assumed entire control of the 
Lakeside and Kirkland Kitchens, and made definite arrangements 
at 66 Pacific Avenue, and went on furnishing substantial and 
wholesome food to those who, by performing work on the streets, 
had earned fair treatment. No better evidence of the success at- 
tained could be supplied than the words frequently used by the 
men,— “It is a square deal.” 

Tools were purchased for those willing to work, and arrange- 
ments made for all such in the better class of cheap lodging- 
houses. The city authorities co-operated effectively in the work 
of street-cleaning by providing a foreman for each group of la- 
borers, and the necessary teams. ‘Toward the end of winter, men 
with families were given the preference in street-cleaning work. 
In return for their labors they received supplies from the ware- 
house valued at the exact cost. They were permitted to select 
such food as was best adapted to their need. As spring ap- 
proached, the single men were told they must find employment 
elsewhere. The justice of this was acknowledged, and the men 
rapidly disappeared. 66 Pacific Avenue was closed March s, 
Kirkland Kitchen March 17, and Lakeside Kitchen March 24. 

The Women’s Clubs’ Emergency Association inaugurated an 
admirable plan for relieving the distress among women by sewing- 
rooms, where such women as were either the support of families 
or especially destitute could be furnished with employment. 

The plan of giving men an opportunity to return an equivalent 
in work for food, lodging, and clothing, proved a satisfactory 
method with the men who were floating about the city,— nearly all 
single men without homes. Whether or not this may under ordi- 
nary conditions be wise and practicable, it was effective in this 
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emergency. On the opening day, Dec. 23, 1893, 2,019 men were 
given breakfast, and were offered the only work that could be 
found for them; namely, sweeping and shovelling on the streets. 
Only about 400 were willing to accept it; but, as others soon 
found free entertainment closed to them, they gradually fell into 
line. The force at its maximum was 3,760. We required three 
hours’ work each day, giving in return two full meals and a good 
bed. Provision for Sunday was made by three hours’ over-time 
during the week. We also allowed those needing shoes or cloth- 
ing extra time, for which “extra tickets” were given, valued at 
ten cents each for each extra hour. For six to nine tickets we 
gave good strong shoes that would cost in a store from $2.00 to 
$2.50; for one ticket, a pair of good stockings; for seven tickets, 
a full suit of woollen underclothing ; for one ticket, a pair of mit- 
tens ; for two, a warm cap with ear-laps; for twelve, good woollen 
trousers and other clothing at corresponding prices. Like pro- 
vision was also made for laundry and barber tickets. The mar- 
ried men could exchange their lodging or extra-time tickets for 
flour, groceries, meat, or vegetables. Four tickets secured twenty- 
five pounds of good white flour ; one ticket, twelve pounds of corn- 
meal, or three-quarters of a pound of coffee, or four pounds of 
good broken rice, or two and a half pounds of sugar. All staple 
articles of food were given at correspondingly low prices, the man- 
ufacturers and wholesale dealers furnishing them at prime cost. 

Those who came early in the morning were given work in the 
long hours’ squad, or “shoe gang,” as it was called by the men ; 
and it was interesting to note that as early as four o’clock in the 
morning the “shoe gang” would begin to form so as to be the 
first admitted to the six o’clock breakfast, and first in line for tools 
and work tickets. Each man was given a tool ticket as he passed 
into breakfast, which, on presentation, was punched with the letter 
“T,” and, after the work of the day was finished, the same ticket 
was punched by the foreman with a punch of different pattern, as 
many times as they had worked hours; and, when the tools were 
turned in, this ticket was taken up and a coupon ticket given in 
exchange, good for supper, breakfast, and lodging. The color of 
these tickets and the pattern of the punch was changed each day 
in the week to prevent duplication and forgery. This proved the 
safest and cheapest system of keeping accounts and making set- 
tlement. No books were kept. 

The meals given were substantial and abundant. Breakfast 
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consisted of three thick slices (one-half pound) of family bread, 
with sliced meat between two of the slices; a quart of coffee, 
sweetened; a large plate of corn or oatmeal mush with syrup. 
Dinners were Irish stew, made of good and abundant meat and 
vegetables, and three thick slices of bread; on special occasions, 
bread pudding. Oysters were several times added to the stew. 
2,000 men could be served in one hour at Lakeside, 1,500 at 66 
Pacific Avenue, and 1,000 at Desplaines Street. A good lunch was 
given at noon for one “extra” ticket to those who wished ; but 
most of the men were satisfied to take two meals only, commonly 
using at noon a large slice of bread saved from breakfast. 

As the men passed the ticket-taker, they took up their bread 
and meat, passed along to the coffee basin, and carried the whole 
into the next room, where they stood up on both sides of tables 
150 feet long. As they finished breakfast and passed out of the 
tool-room, they were given tools and sent out in gangs of fifty to 
one hundred, with one foreman and one sub-foreman for every 
twenty-five men. The sub-foreman was selected from the ranks. 
The head-foremen were usually married men who had dependent 
families, and who understood the business. This working army 
averaged about twenty-eight years of age, of all nationalities. 
About 30 per cent. were American born. Nearly all were poorly 
clad, having only what clothing was on their backs; all surplus 
clothing having been sold or pawned. They especially needed 
shoes, so that for the first two weeks we gave for six hours’ work 
shoes that cost go cents. After the most needy were supplied, we 
charged nine tickets, the exact cost. Putting shoes on the men’s 
feet gave them a new lease of life, and added greatly to their com- 
fort and self-respect. When they were able to earn a change of 
clothing, many could find other employment or go to friends, 
which they were unable to do in their dilapidated condition. Many 
of the younger men were stranded here after the World’s Fair, had 
worn out their clothing and shoes in walking the streets, and were 
sleeping in the police stations and on the City Hall floors. 

The gradual improvement in the personal appearance of the 
men, and the greater cheerfulness and courage shown in taking up 
the daily work (which resulted from better sleeping quarters, good 
food, improved clothing, and the medical attendance given) was 
a great satisfaction to the committee. Nearly all showed their 
appreciation of what had been done for them, and gave many 
expressions of satisfaction and thanks to the committee in charge. 
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Few of those aided were “strikers.” Such are apt to be 
mechanics or skilled laborers who receive good wages, and lay by 
money for an idle day. When they strike, they can usually borrow 
of their associates, or the unions care for them until work is 
resumed. But few union men apply for relief. The majority of 
those who worked for the Relief Association during the winter 
of 1894 were men who had no trade, or were not well fitted to make 
a living when there is a great depression. These are generally the 
men first discharged when business gets dull, because they are 
least valuable to their employers, or are raw hands and have not 
become indispensable to the business; some because they are 
physically or mentally defective, or are lazy, and careless of the 
interests of those they serve. Many such come for assistance 
every winter, and they were predominant in the work of relief the 
past winter. The families where sickness is the main factor, or 
where the family is too large for the wage-earners to meet all the 
demands, are usually on the books of the regular relief societies 
or church organizations. 

Up to this time a very small portion of charity funds in this city 
has gone to the support of the striking workmen. In fact, the 
labor unions insist that they will care for their own needy families. 
If the strikes continue much longer, there will be a greater demand 
for charity, both in city and country, because suspension of labor 
by skilled men inevitably destroys the opportunities of a much 
greater number of common laborers. 


13. PHILADELPHIA. 


The Citizens’ Permanent Relief Committee is a permanent 
organization that has been in existence for some fifteen or sixteen 
years, and has dealt with many questions of public relief and dis- 
tress, as the Pennsylvania floods of 1889, the relief of the starving 
Russian peasants, the care of the unemployed during the last 
winter, and many charities of smaller importance. The report of 
the work of our committee is complete, as far as it goes; but it in 
no way represents the relief to the unemployed that was extended 
by this community during the last winter. The other principal 
avenues for assistance were the churches of the various denomina- 
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tions, and it is quite likely that the amount of relief extended 
through these channels aggregated more than the great amount of 
relief by our committee. Our system was good and practical, 
and prevented duplication. It is my impression that Philadelphia 
has, upon this question, an amount of experience that, if put in 
form by some capable person, would be a very positive contribu- 
tion to the department of Social Economy of the American Social 
Science Association. 

(Signed) RoBert C. OGDEN. 


14. RELIEF AT ST. LOUIS. 
BY THE EDITOR OF THE “ POST-DISPATCH.” 


The chief work of relief in St. Louis last winter was the 
making of a large pleasure-lake in Forest Park, the principal 
pleasure resort of the city. This plan was conceived and carried 
into execution by the Post-Dispatch, with the idea of furnishing 
work at’ $1 per day to laborers who were out of employment and 
in need. Over $39,000 was gathered into our fund ; and of this 
amount about $34,000 was expended in wages, all the work being 
done by hand labor. 

The charitable ladies of St. Louis raised a supplementary fund 
of nearly $1,000, and with this furnished the laborers throughout 
the inclement winter weather with a warm lunch on the banks of 
the excavation, from which 125,000 yards of earth were removed, 
and used in making road-ways and ornamental mounds. 

Through this work relief was extended to 4,000 men. The 
carrying out of the project was intrusted to a Citizens’ Commit- 
tee, composed of Rev. Mr. Niccolls, pastor of the Second Pres- 
byterian Church, Mr. Henry C. Haarstick, president of the 
Mississippi Valley Transportation Company, and Dr. Thomas 
O’Riley, a prominent physician. On all sides it was conceded 
that the results of this undertaking were most beneficial, avoiding 
through its execution the dangers in introducing paternalism into 
our municipal government or in making public work to be paid for 
out of the public treasury. 
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15. SYRACUSE, N.Y. 


The relief given to families thrown out of employment and 
into a condition of pressing need last winter was administered by 
a Citizens’ Relief Committee, which was appointed at a general 
meeting. The work took a somewhat different direction from 
what was anticipated. A very considerable sum of money was 
raised by subscription obtained from our business men ; and this 
committee disbursed it in furnishing direct relief to those who 
were adjudged needy, and also in a degree worthy. We endeav- 
ored, as a society, in the utmost to guard against the giving of aid 
to those who ought not to receive any. And it would have been 
much more consonant to our own views that the money should 
have been expended in the direction of providing work for the un- 
employed, since nearly all who were aided were able to earn, but 
suffered through the want of opportunity for work. 

We are not able to give information as to the amount of charity 
bestowed through any other organized medium. Each one of the 
churches, or at least most of them, have some charitable organi- 
zation connected with their own body, and give more or less relief 
to people who come under their immediate cognizance ; but we 
have never been able to obtain any specific statement of the 
amount thus disbursed. 

In regard to the question VIII., I would say that, in the opin- 
ion of the Citizens’ Committee (at least of the treasurer and the 
president), the results produced were good,—so nearly entirely so 
that the evil can be regarded as comparatively little. I should be 
very glad if it may prove so; but my own apprehension is that a 
precedent has been set which will be felt to be harmful, and that 
in the not distant future. As soon as the cold weather shall be 
upon us and outdoor work brought to an end, we shall doubtless 
find a large amount of destitution in this city in consequence of 
the comparatively little outdoor work that has been done this 
summer. It will be our endeavor to induce the municipality to 
provide some employment for mechanics, laborers, etc., who find 
themselves entirely unable to obtain employment. In our view, 
that is the only rational solution that lies before us. The condi- 
tion in Syracuse is much like that which obtains in other cities 
of the United States and Europe. There is a very considerable 
amount of work being done by the city in the way of laying water- 
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mains, paving streets, constructing sewers, etc., and I presume 
that as compared with other cities we are doing quite as well (or 
better) as most in the matter of furnishing labor; but it seems in- 
evitable that there must be much destitution and suffering this 


coming winter. 
Yours cordially, 


Cuar_eEs D. B. MILLs, 


General Secretary of the Bureau of 


Labor and Charities. 
SYRACUSE, Aug. 16, 1894. 


The above reports and letters are the most important received 
by the Department, and are here published for the information of 
the public during the coming winter. 

F. B. SANBORN, Chairman, 
JosePH LEE, Secretary. 
BosTon, Nov. 1, 1894. 





II. PAPERS OF THE JURISPRUDENCE DEPARTMENT. 


1. THE ELMIRA SYSTEM. 
BY CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. 
[Read Thursday, September 6, 1894.] 


There are certain influences and conditions which go to make 
what we call progress in this world — that is, a better state of the 
human race — which are of universal application. They apply to 
men in the mass ; and under them society moves forward, creating 
from age to age an improved social state. Inventions and the 
discovery of new applications of the laws and forces of nature con- 
tribute largely to this result. But, of all the forces that have been 
slowly transforming the world since the beginning of our era,—a 
brief era in comparison with civilizations before it,—the most im- 
portant incomparably is Christianity. Its insistence upon the 
brotherhood of man, its recognition of the value, the duties, and 
the responsibility of the human soul, its clear statement of the 
relations between man and his Creator, are the principles upon 
which the whole of modern life rests, wherever modern life has 
improved its social, moral, and material conditions. Those States 
have most prospered in well-being where the spirit of Christianity 
has had the freest and most intelligent recognition. There we 
look for, and there we find, without any exception, the finest 
fruits of what we call civilization. This spirit is the underlying 
motive of modern life. 

And yet neither the prevalence of this spirit, nor the forces 
which we reckon as causes and signs of our progress, can be said 
to have extinguished the evils which existed before they came into 
play. ‘Ve see their effect in a general transformation ; but in our 
progress there are details of misery which are alarmingly out of 
keeping with our boasted advance. Poverty assumes a more 
hideous aspect, perhaps in contrast with our materialistic achieve- 
ments ; and crime increases, or seems to increase, perhaps in con- 
trast with our general enlightenment. Is the fault with Christian- 
ity or with science? or is it in our failure to apply the principles of 
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either to men as individual beings, in the problems that perplex 
and discourage us? 

One of these problems is the treatment of criminals. In this 
paper I propose to consider it alone, with little reference to the 
causes that produce criminals. I am perfectly well aware that in 
our social evolution this subject is not isolated. The problem of 
crime is complicated with the quality of education, with labor and 
wages, with wealth and production, with hygiene, with poverty, 
with economic legislation. To some emphasis is laid upon the 
study of heredity and psycho-physical pre-possession, and with 
them it is mainly a question of the management of children. With 
others poverty and intemperance are the chief factors of crime. 
Inquisition in all these directions throws light upon the best 
methods of lessening crime and of dealing with the criminal. It 
does not need to be insisted on that all forms of social evolution 
are interdependent, and that in moving forward society cannot 
afford to have any weak places in its line. But, for the moment, 
I wish to direct your attention solely to the criminal as a more or 
less finished product, when his own conduct authorizes society to 
lay its hands on him for its own protection. We need not en- 
tangle ourselves with any theories as to the right of society to 
compel an individual into any certain line of conduct, as, for in- 
stance, to coerce him to be good. We deduce the right of society 
to coerce him to be law-abiding from its indisputed right to protect 
itself. I shall consider this problem wholly as an educational 
one, meaning, by education, discipline, development, training. 
And, in asking you to examine the Elmira system, I am asking you 
to consider a system under which, for the first time in history, the 
criminal shall be subjected to strictly scientific treatment, and 
where science does not come into conflict with humanitarianism 
or religion. 

There would be no breaking the law, which is called crime, if 
men were in a normal condition; that is, if the body were sound, 
the intellect clear enough to discriminate between what is legal 
and what is illegal, and the moral sense and the will-power strong 
enough to enforce this discrimination. Men commit sin easily, 
and some will say naturally ; but, in civilization, society is so ar- 
ranged, so powerful are the checks of tradition, example, and pub- 
lic opinion, that the commission of crime, at first, requires an ef- 
fort. In such a community as ours the general habit is to keep 
the law, as it is to tell the truth. The criminal and the liar are 
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exceptions. A man who is starving is not in a normal condition ; 
and, if he breaks the law by stealing a loaf of bread, we do not, 
in reason, reckon him as guilty as the idle vagabond who never 
works and habitually steals his food. We make distinctions. 
Going further, we recognize the fact that men commit crimes 
under peculiar temptations, and only occasionally, that they have 
not got into the fixed habit of breaking the law. These are the 
occasional criminals. There are others who live only by break- 
ing the law, who have a fixed habit of criminal and dishonorable 
life. These are habitual and professional criminals. Some have 
the fixed criminal habit before their first arrest for violation of the 
law. They have fixed their own status, before we can apply our 
very loose and unsatisfactory definition of the professional crimi- 
nal as one who had been twice or three times convicted. Thus 
there are plenty of first offenders who imperatively need the disci- 
pline of recidivists. 

Treating men in the mass, the law does not much discriminate. 
It deals with crime, and not with individuals, under our present un- 
enlightened view of criminal law. It is what the politicians would 
call a sort of horizontal tariff on crime. The judge has some dis- 
cretion as to the length of sentence, but little or none as to the 
psychological, physiological, or moral condition of the individual 
criminal. Everybody knows that, of two men convicted of the 
same crime, one should have a very different treatment from the 
other. But this is practically impossible under our unscientific 
and barbarian notion that the criminal law is for the punishment 
of the law-breaker, and not simply for his reformation and for the 
protection of society. 

Take the protection of society first. What is protection for it? 
Nothing is real protection except permanent relief from the at- 
tacks on its lives and its property. Ifa man is in the habit of 
burning houses, is there any protection from him except locking 
him up where he cannot apply the torch? If a man’s business is 
to enter your house in the night and steal the silver, and to pro- 
tect himself from discovery by murdering its occupants ; or if his 
occupation is to steal your horses, to forge your checks, to coun- 
terfeit your coin, to swindle tradespeople and hotels, —in a word, 
to live by breaking every moral and statute law, and incidentally 
to create dens of thieving and lechery in every city and town,— can 
society protect itself against such a marauder except by locking 
him up where he will be harmless? I do not mean locking him 
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up for a brief time, and then letting him loose, unchanged in habit 
and intention, to prosecute his warfare on society. There never 
was such folly as this. It is our recognized process of creating 
and solidifying our criminal class, and one may say of licensing 
crime by putting a sort of tax on it. The criminal pays his pen- 
alty of imprisonment, and then goes on with his business. And 
his business is incorporated into our general system of living. 
There is nothing else so astonishing in our civilization, nothing 
that fifty years from now will seem so absurd, as our present 
treatment of criminals. We separate from general society the per- 
son with small-pox and the lunatic until they are cured. We do 
this for the protection of society, and for their own benefit. Our 
treatment of the criminal is as unjust to him as it is to society, for 
it gives him almost no chance of being reformed. Our method is 
not only immoral and unchristian: it is—and this consideration 
will appeal to the voting majority when they understand it — 
the most expensive we could adopt. A large proportion of our 
taxes for the support of police, detectives, sheriffs’ offices, lock- 
ups, and jails of detention and criminal courts, which incur the 
enormous expense of trying over and over again and sentencing 
the same people, are required simply on account of the criminal 
class, who are a constant terror to us, who are known to have de- 
clared war against society, and for watching whom we pay enor- 
mous sums, The actual damage these law-breakers do is only a 
small part of their cost to society. How little, for instance, is the 
plunder got by a gang of bank robbers compared to the sum paid 
for watching them when they are off duty, for their apprehension, 
trials, and periodic imprisonments! And we do this on the unten- 
able theory that we cannot interfere with a man’s personal liberty. 
Society is constituted on its right to interfere with a man’s liberty 
to do wrong to his neighbor. There is no liberty to commit crime. 
The habitual criminal has forfeited all right to liberty, he has 
certainly forfeited the right to protection in his criminal life, and 
every law-breaker has for the time forfeited his right to liberty. 
The statement of these propositions seems to me to need no 
further argument. Remember, I am speaking of the convicted 
criminal. What shall be done with him? I say without hesita- 
tion, and I say it quite as much for his benefit as for the security 
of society, that he should be shut up for an indefinite time, until 
the day comes when the criminal habit is weaker in him than the 
law-abiding habit. Would not this be a hardship,—a hardship, 
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say, in the first conviction for a felony? I think not. It is the 
most merciful thing that can be done with him. It takes him out of 
the line of the established process by which we manufacture hard- 
ened criminals. It gives him a chance to become a decent, law- 
abiding citizen. There is a stigma put upon him by the convic- 
tion. That is true and pitiful. But it is no worse, if he is sen- 
tenced indefinitely, and put under reformatory conditions, than if 
he is shoved into the criminal class on a short term. If he is an 
accidental criminal, and not yet in the criminal habit, he will work 
his way back to liberty in a comparatively short time. If he is 
confirmed in the criminal habit, it will take him longer to do so. 
The only possible test as to which class he belongs to is not a 
first or a second or a third conviction, but a trial of him in con- 
ditions favorable to his reform. Society meantime is protected 
from him in his abnormal state. And there is another considera- 
tion which is a strong argument for the indefinite sentence of 
every person convicted of a felony. Our prisons now are too 
little deterrent to the criminally inclined. Such persons look upon 
prisons as incidents possibly to be endured in their career. Noth- 
ing would more certainly deter a person from beginning a life of 
crime than the knowledge that to begin it was likely to end his 
proposed career, that he was not entering an avenue of adventure, 
but that he was marching straight into a confinement limited only 
by his reformation. The corollary of this, of course, is that every 
penitentiary must be a reformatory. 

The distinction of the Elmira system is in the discovery and 
application of the value of the law of habit in the reforma- 
tion of criminals. It is the law recognized in every educa- 
tional process,—in physical training, in the development of 
the minds of idiots, in the drill of soldiers, in the education of the 
deaf and dumb and the blind, in every school from the kinder- 
garten to the university. Physiology gives this account of it. 

The phenomena of habit in living beings, says Mr. William 
James, are due to the plasticity—-weak enough to yield to an 
influence, but strong enough not to yield all at once — of the organic 
materials of which their bodies are composed. 

The brain matter is plastic. It is affected by the blood or 
through the sensory nerve roots. The nervous currents leave their 
traces in the paths they take. Any subsequent currents move in 
the line of the least resistance ; that is, in the paths made by the 
former currents. 
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Naturally, a more permanent impression is made on the growing 
organism than on the adult. 

Any sequence of mental habit or repetition tends to perpetuate 
itself. We are automatically prompted to think, feel, and do what 
we have been accustomed to think, feel, and do under like circum- 
stances, without any consciously formed purpose or anticipation 
of results. 

Every state of ideational consciousness which is either very 
strong or habitually repeated leaves an organic impression on the 
cerebrum, in virtue of which that same state may be repeated at a 
future time, in respondence to a suggestion fitted to excite it. 

Our nervous system grows to the modes in which it has been 
exercised. We all know how much our life is simplified by the 
automatization of our members. A spinal cord without memory 
would simply be an idiotic spinal cord, says Dr. Maudsley. 

The ethical implications of this law of habit are evident. 
Habit is second nature. It is two times nature, the Duke of 
Wellington said. 

If we can apply this law to the treatment of criminals, it is evi- 
dent that reform is not simply a cessation of criminal conduct: 
it involves a structural change. Nature will not have a vacuum. 
It is not enough to stop a bad habit: you must put a good one in 
its place. The solitary system was foredoomed to failure. It 
was never reasonable to suppose that the criminal simply in com- 
munion with himself could become better. His vicious mind 
works upon itself, in want of any other object. He is, in his de- 
pravity and ignorance, an exceedingly bad companion for himself. 
In nine cases out of ten — the exceptions are very rare in which a 
vicious mind, unassisted by external influences, can by reflection 
better itself —the man sinks into a sort of mental paralysis, or 
thinks and contrives himself into further depths of depravity. 
The congregate system, generally substituted for the solitary, is 
more humane and has more elements of vitality ; but it made the 
mistake of supposing that putting a crowd of vicious persons in 
touch with each other, overlooked by keepers whose sole object 
was to keep them in decent order, would work any beneficial 
change in them. The congregate system, without classification 
and without the application of discipline to individuals for their 
educational development and the creation of new habits of life, 
was also bound to be the failure we see it is. 

The Elmira system rests upon two simple propositions. The 
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first is that the object of imprisonment is not punishment, but the 
protection of society and the change of the criminal into a law- 
abiding citizen. 

The second is that it is possible to change and create habits by 
coercive measures long enough applied to produce what physiolo- 
gists call structural changes, physical and mental. 

For the protection of society the imprisonment must be co- 
extensive with the criminal intention of the imprisoned. The 
term must necessarily vary with each individual case. 

The formation of good habits in men whose systems are wholly 
warped into bad habits, and obstinately reluctant to change, can 
only be accomplished by coercion, which means simply behind all 
other means a physical force competent to compel obedience and 
enforce discipline. All law rests ultimately upon this force. Its 
use in the penitentiary should be not for punishment, not in ven- 
geance, but for discipline, as it is or should be in the enforcement 
of parental authority in the family. 

The Elmira system, therefore, contemplates a penitentiary of 
compulsory education. It differs from other institutions not in its 
educational theories, but in its feature of compulsion, rendered 
necessary by the material it has to deal with. Its pupils are all 
in an abnormal condition. Some of them yield obedience more 
readily than others; but there are a few — just as there are a few 
children — whose natures cannot be aroused to any effort for bet- 
ter habits except by the infliction of corporal pain. This is a 
brutal fact about a great many brutal people in this world, and 
some of them are found in the penitentiaries. 

The discipline in the Elmira system necessarily divides itself 
into three branches, because its subjects are physically, intellectu- 
ally, and morally warped. 

The first is physical development. This involves good sanitary 
arrangements, wholesome food, the training of the body by gym- 
nastic or military drill, by massage and Turkish baths in the case 
of the weak and diseased, and regular labor in the workshop,— 
labor fitted to the constitution of the subject. The workshop has, 
however, other uses than mere physical training. It is an intel- 
lectual stimulus, by arousing and fixing the attention, and by occu- 
pying the mind with other thoughts than its own vicious circle of 
reflection. It has the moral virtue of teaching application and pa- 
tience. Incidentally also, in the varied occupations that must be 
engaged in in order to the best development of the individual 
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pupils, it teaches a trade or a profession, by which the criminal 
after discharge can gain an honest living. The penitentiary is, 
therefore, an industrial school. 

The second is intellectual development. This is accomplished 
in the school-room by studies and lessons according to the capacity 
of the pupil. The disciplinary use of this is the invigoration of 
the mind and the consequent strengthening of the will-power, and 
the driving out from the mind of low and sordid ideas, and replac- 
ing them with others of a totally different stamp. In the case of 
criminals who are already well educated the school-room is still a 
necessary part of the discipline for all, and of the test of fitness 
for liberty. The notion that further to educate a criminal is only 
to increase his power of villany is not worth serious consideration. 
We might as well abandon our whole theory of intellectual educa- 
tion, for we may now be training rascals in our universities. 

The third is moral development. This is attempted by the en- 
forcement of certain minute rules of conduct and behavior, em- 
bracing particulars of dress, neatness, and bearing, exceedingly 
irksome to those who have never in their lives submitted them- 
selves to any sort of obedience or order. This discipline has a 
distinct moral value, and tends to create a standard of conduct 
and an esprit de corps of manliness in the institution. It must of 
course be accompanied by a spirit of guidance and helpfulness, by 
insistence upon the preference of a moral to an immoral life, by 
nursing the power of discriminating between right and wrong, and 
by such religious help as can be given without sectarian bias. 

There is an analogy in this threefold discipline, which affects 
the entire man, to that of West Point. The difference here, again, 
is in the material to work on, and in the fact that the inept cannot 
be “dropped ” in the penitentiary as they are at West Point. 

When we turn from the Elmira System — which, I think, we all 
agree is a convenient name for the method I have been outlining, 
and which the world will very likely call the Brockway system — 
to the Reformatory at Elmira, we find the most interesting, the 
most scientific, and the most hopeful treatment of the convicted 
criminals that has ever anywhere been tried. It conforms to sound 
theories, and its results have been good beyond all expectations. 
It was not, however, built upon a theory. Its inception was due 
to the genius and experience of Mr. Z. R. Brockway, who had had 
a long practical training in prison management in Albany and 
Detroit, and was profoundly acquainted with the nature of the 
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law-breaking class. I used the word “ genius ” advisedly, because 
it requires sane genius to apply known physical and moral laws to 
practical affairs. It is true that it was begun as an experiment, in 
the face of scepticism that always attends a new departure, and 
in opposition to prejudices that still cling to the old traditions of 
prison life and the radically false ideas about punishment and 
reformation. It has had a gradual and healthy growth for eighteen 
years, a development step by step, always on the original lines of 
what we now call the Elmira system, until it has attained its pres- 
ent magnificent proportions, and is to-day the most interesting 
educational institution in the world. There are being worked out 
many of the profoundest problems of sociology which claim the at- 
tention of scientific investigators. If I were asked by a foreigner 
to say what has been the most important contribution of the United 
States in this century to dealing with the abnormal excrescences 
of our civilization, I should point to the Elmira Reformatory. I 
fear that we scarcely begin to realize the value of this pioneer in- 
stitution. 

It is not possible within the limits of this paper to describe 
in any detail this Reformatory. Nor is it necessary. Its whole 
organization and management have been repeatedly set forth by 
experts and in popular publications. Its history and internal 
economy have been always open to the world. There has never 
been any concealment about it, nor anything covered up in it. 
Officials, whose duty it is to examine it, and students of penology 
and visitors interested in the subject, have had free access to 
study all the workings of the system there administered. There 
has been no concealment from any proper person of all the means 
and methods of enforcing discipline. Every act of this sort has 
been carefully recorded, and duly reported to the State. Every 
year the managers have issued a full and elaborate report, so that 
the internal history of the reformatory is better known, to all who 
care to read, than that of any other penal establishment in the 
country. ji 

I will give a brief outline of the Reformatory for the benefit of 
those whose attention has never been called to it. Those sent 
there must be between the ages of sixteen and thirty, and on the 
first conviction of a felony. They may be detained there for the 
full term for which they could have been sentenced to a State 
prison. They may be released in one year. The inmates are di- 
vided into three grades, each having distinctions of lodgings, 
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dress, food, and privileges. The new comer is put into the sec- 
ond grade. He is carefully examined as to his qualities, physical, 
intellectual, and moral, and is then assigned to the labor for which 
he is best adapted, and to the school fitted to his acquirements, 
and is instructed in the rules of conduct. At that moment his 
threefold training, physical, mental, and moral, begins. He is 
strictly marked for performance in the school, in the shop, and in 
conduct; and, if he falls below the standard, he is degraded to the 
third rank. If he maintains the standard six months, he is pro- 
moted to the first grade; and, if he maintains it there for six 
months, he is a candidate for liberty on parole. This is granted 
by the board of trustees on an examination of him and his record, 
and only when a proper situation is found for him. There must 
be a satisfactory report monthly of his conduct for six months, 
upon which he is given unconditional liberty. If his conduct is 
not satisfactory at any time in the six months’ probation, he can 
be recalled to the reformatory. This hope of liberty presents the 
strongest possible inducement to personal improvement. It would 
be in most cases sufficient if the sentence were strictly indetermi- 
nate. But, besides this, the whole atmosphere of the reformatory 
is hopeful, calculated to eradicate bad habits and form good 
habits, and stimulating to self-respect and manliness. To the 
most casual visitor the physical alertness and the hopeful mental 
attitude of the inmates are in strong contrast to conditions found 
in other prisons. Mind and body are kept wholesomely occupied, 
and little by little the new life has its effect upon the most intract- 
able material. If an inmate is wholly obdurate and will not sub- 
mit to the discipline, there is the physical force in reserve ; and in 
nine cases out of ten a judicious application of the strap, the in- 
fliction of physical pain, has a most quickening effect upon the 
mental and moral processes. I regard this reserve of physical 
pain as an essential part of the Elmira system. If an inmate 
proves finally incorrigible, he can be transferred to a State prison. 

There has lately been added to the discipline of the Reformatory 
a complete system of military drill. This has not only the most 
salutary effect, but proves an invaluable intellectual stimulus and 
a great aid to order and correct deportment. If any discipline of 
this sort is useful in an institution where the inmates are normal, 
it is still more useful where they are abnormal. The Reformatory, 
besides assuring to every inmate an elementary school education, 
instructs in thirty-two trades. The graduate, therefore, has an 
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occupation by which he can earn his living, a modicum of intelli- 
gence to distinguish right from wrong, and fixed habits of conduct 
likely to make him law-abiding. 

The result of the comprehensive and philosophical treatment 
in this institution is that over eighty per cent. of the inmates be- 
come law-abiding citizens; that is, over eighty per cent. have 
behaved well after leaving the Reformatory, while under observa- 
tion, which is usually for a year, and when they have passed out 
of sight have not come into notice again as criminals. This 
astonishing proportion of men whose life has been changed would 
doubtless be increased under indeterminate sentences. 

This has been the uniform record of the Reformatory ever since 
it was got into good working order. It has been annually indorsed 
and commended by the New York State Board of Charities, whose 
duty it was to make a searching examination of its methods and 
administration. It has been approved by scientific penologists 
and by all the intelligent students of the principle upon which it is 
conducted. I cannot say that it has been approved by the crimi- 
nals whom it has failed to reform, nor by all the sentimentalists 
who have set up as reformers. 

As an experiment, it has been badly handicapped by the lack of 
the indeterminate sentence, which is an essential of the Elmira 
system. Also it has, owing to the failure of the New York legis- 
lature to provide the other reformatories authorized by law, been 
put to too severe a strain. It is overcrowded, having by several 
hundreds more inmates than one administration should be required 
to handle. It is possible also that the best administration of the 
Elmira system would be in a series of prison-schools, each of 
which should contain only one grade. This is only a suggestion. 
I can see strong practical objections against it, in the necessity of 
quick and frequent transfers from grade to grade, up and down, 
under one system of discipline, and the stimulus to the inmates of 
the sight of those who are favored, in consequence of good con- 
duct, and the warning in sight of those whose bad conduct puts 
them in disgrace. 

But when all allowances are made, and quite aside from any 
personal quality or consideration, it must be said that, if for any 
reason the work of the Elmira Reformatory were now to be 
defeated, enough has been done to demonstrate the unique and 
practical value of the Elmira system. 

The Elmira Reformatory, after running for many years as the 
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most interesting object-lesson in penology and with the increasing 
approval of experts and of the general public, has lately been 
attacked. This attack is due to three causes :— 

1. The hunger to make money and notoriety by exploiting a 
sensation. 

2. The determination to bring the Reformatory into the control 
of the political machine, that it may be used as the State peniten- 
tiaries are used,— to give places and profits to partisan workers. 

3. The sentimentalists, who are the most discouraging element 
in any robust, vital reformatory work. 

As to the first two no comment is necessary. The motives are 
naked, and do not need any elucidation. 

The sentimentalists generally are actuated by good motives. 
They desire to reform the wicked and make the world better. 
They are simply misled by excess of emotion and by ignorance of 
the fundamental bases of both religion and science. They fancy 
that there is a way of coaxing men to be good without discipline, 
of changing the habits of the bad without continual coercive press- 
ure. They have a disease which is common in this country, and 


which may be scientifically described as moral-mushiness,— speak- 


ing pathologically, a fatty degeneration of the heart. They are 
generally approved by the criminal class, who want to be well 
treated, but do not want to change their habits. They have no 
conception that the true and divine altruism lies only in the en- 
forcement of law and in the.discipline of the human race. They 
are encouragers of lawlessness. They are the apologists and 
the intercessors for anarchists. For over thirty years in this 
country, from ten thousand pulpits and platforms, they have been 
preaching the gospel of moral-mush. They have incited discon- 
tent, they have stirred up hostile feelings between classes, they 
have talked always of rights, rights, rights, and very little of 
duties, they have taught that, whoever has a hardship, somebody 
else is responsible for it. Whether it is a crime or drunkenness 
or poverty or laziness, somebody is responsible, either society or 
some rich man,—a rich man who in nine cases out of ten in this 
country has worked his way by industry and thrift and ability up 
to a competence for himself and the many dependent on him. 
We see the results of this preaching and haranguing in this coun- 
try to-day in the chaos of thought on ethical questions, in the fre- 
quent failure of popular suffrage to select either honest or capable 
men for rulers, in the great following of demagogues, and in the 
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frequent spasmodic efforts of the honest people to get control of 
their own affairs. Perhaps these sentimentalists thought all along 
they were preaching the gospel of love. They have been preach- 
ing the gospel of disorder. 

In the field of penology and of charities the work of the sen- 
timentalists has been as disastrous as elsewhere. They have 
doubtless initiated many noble charities, but they have rendered 
many of them ineffective by their sentimentalism. Nowhere have 
their efforts been more misdirected than in their dealings with con- 
victed criminals. Even the public has come into a habit of speak- 
ing ironically of the Model Prison. 

The point selected for the attack on the reformatory is alleged 
cruelty in the infliction of corporal punishment; but there is a 
wider attempt to discredit the institution with the public and to 
take its administration away from the general managers, on the 
ground that it is a place of arbitrary, tyrannical, and excessive dis- 
cipline. The use of corporal punishment, when all other means 
failed, has never been concealed. As to specific instances of 
cruelty, I have seen no testimony yet, worthy of credence, con- 
sidering its source, which would not probably have a different 
aspect under a full statement of the facts. Much of it has been 
shown to be manufactured. It is not difficult to obtain this sort 
of testimony from the inmates of prisons and reformatories. But 
I wish to say that, if investigation shall show that there have been 
excessive castigations and sudden hlows, which no just person 
could defend, my confidence will not be shaken in the Elmira 
system, including its necessary use of force, nor in the Elmira Re- 
formatory, nor in the fitness of Mr. Brockway to be at the head 
of it. He is human, he is liable to err; and, in view of his great 
purpose and his long tried character, I could forgive him — though 
I do not expect it will ever be necessary —a passionate moment. 
He is not by nature cruel, he is not brutal. On the contrary, he is 
eminently humane, and has a most sympathetic spirit ; and he has 
the invaluable quality of arousing in others an enthusiasm for a 
better life. His ruling purpose, his anxiety day and night, is to 
benefit every criminal] put into his charge and make him a law- 
abiding citizen. 

I ask you for a moment to consider the purpose of the Elmira 
institution and the material it has to deal with. The purpose is a 
radical change in the thoughts, habits, and direction of men’s lives. 
It is this more than anything else that makes it hateful to the 
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average criminal. It is not because he has passively to endure 
something, loss of liberty and severe regimen, but that he has to 
make an active effort to change all his habits. He expects occa- 
sional punishment in his career. What his whole nature revolts 
against is being reformed. He has never come in contact with 
any authority, any serious interference with the lawless habits of 
body and mind. Naturally, he rebels at taking an active campaign 
against himself. He rebels, and is much less tractable to ordinary 
discipline than the experienced occupant of a penitentiary, whose 
personal habits are not much interfered with, who accepts the jail 
routine, and who may be a model of good conduct in the hope of 
shortening his term of confinement and getting back to his life 
of adventure. The Elmira inmate has a much more difficult task. 
As I said, it is not to endure punishment, but to work out a refor- 
mation. Besides, with fiery and uncontrolled impulses, he has a 
feeble will. When he sees the right way, it is very difficult to keep 
in it. Some natures, when they stray, can be kept in this way, or 
repeatedly helped into it, by long-suffering kindness ; others, only 
by severity. They have to learn that to spoil the rod is to spare 
the child. 

Again, as to material, the inmates are sent there on a first con- 
viction of a felony. It may not be the first offence : in the majority 
of cases, they are of depraved habits. It is the first conviction for 
a felony or crime of high grade, though it may have been pre- 
ceded by many convictions and imprisonments for misdemeanor. 
Yes, criminals between the ages of sixteen and thirty are more 
easily influenced than older criminals; but they are in the full 
vigor of passion, of wilfulness, of the impulses of self-indulgence. 
They have not learned the submission that hardened criminals 
have learned. To merely control a thousand or fifteen hundred 
lusty, vicious men at this age is not easy work. To change their 
habits is a gigantic task. When I see what has been done at 
Elmira, I am lost in wonder. 

If I had space, I should like to speak of the wider application 
of the Elmira system. It should be extended to all penitentiaries. 
It is so scientific, so economical, and so humane that I have no 
doubt it will be, when the public understands it. The idea is 
embraced in one phrase,— the indeterminate sentence of all felons 
with a view to their reformation. But the carrying out of it will 
require radical changes in administration. The head of an educa- 
tional institution of this sort must be a man of high character. 
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There is no other place where character will be more influential. 
He must be an educated man, a man of executive ability and 
capable of enforcing discipline. His subordinates must be like 
him in degree. They must be pervaded with the spirit of the 
system. To reform diseased bodies and crooked minds is the 
work of experts, it is scientific work. Such an institution as I 
have in mind, and as Elmira is, affords an opportunity for the ex- 
ercise of the highest talent, the best scholarship, the investigation 
by the most interested students of the laws of the human mind 
and body. To rectify the bodies, to develop and train the abnor- 
mal minds,—this is a glorious work. When we go at it seriously, 
we shall begin to deal adequately and intelligently with the refuse 
and slag of our civilization. 

The attack upon the Elmira Reformatory is not altogether to be 
deplored. It is a sign that the work tells. This work has aroused 
the active opposition of the criminal class and of those who pander 
to it. It shows that we are moving in the right direction against 
an entrenched position of the enemy,—the enemy of orderly 
society, of law, of discipline. If we were having no effect, we 
should not be opposed. There is little opposition to the soft-shell 
institutions either of reform or religion. The work will go on, and 
go on all the more vigorously, owing to the clamor and detraction. 
It will rally to it the clear-sighted well-wishers of humanity. The 
fight will be a long one, and mainly an individual one. Our fore- 
fathers looked for an Armageddon, a field whereon the forces of 
good and evil were to meet for a final conflict. There will never 
be an Armageddon. The powers of evil will never risk all ona 
single fight. Nor is it in nature. For the conflict of good and 
evil is in every man’s heart. But daily we get a little more light, 
and the area of darkness withdraws. Let us have courage. 
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2. LYNCHING AND MOBS. 


BY GEORGE C. HOLT, ESQ., OF NEW YORK. 
[Read September 6.] 


It is a truism in politics that the greatest danger in a democracy 
is the tendency to public disorder. This tendency has always 
existed in this country since its earliest settlement. As the line 
of the frontier has slowly worked westward, there has always been 
a region on the border where an anarchist could find his favorite 
system established in a practical form. The wild frontier life has 
always been surrounded with an element of romance which has 
tended to create in the more settled portions of the country a 
subtle and unacknowledged sympathy with the prompt, rigorous, 
and effective, although entirely indefensible, methods of new settle- 
ments. The Indian wars, the frontier feuds, the vigilance com- 
mittees, the lynchings, the shootings at sight, and all the strange 
turbulence and violence of the unsettled Western communities 
were all elements of that wild, free life of the border, the delinea- 
tion of which in Parkman’s histories, Cooper’s novels, Harte’s 
poems, Remington’s pictures, Buffalo Bill’s show, and in many 
other methods of representation, still appeals with unrivalled 
power to the American imagination. 

It is frequently said that the tendency to lawlessness in this 
country is increasing. This appears to be true in some respects, 
while in others it is not true. The duel, which forty years ago 
was common, and twenty years ago not infrequent, has almost 
entirely disappeared. The practices of tarring and feathering and 
riding on a rail are very rarely heard of. The calithumpian ser- 
enade at rustic weddings has been substantially abandoned by 
country louts; and hazing Freshmen has almost been abandoned 
by college louts. At the last session of the New York legislature 
an act was passed making hazing at colleges a criminal offence,— 
legislation which public opinon would not have upheld twenty 
years ago. Many forms of personal violence, such as fighting, 
blows, and violent public altercations, have gradually become less 
frequent; and it may be justly claimed, in respect to various forms 
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of public turbulence, that there has been a marked amelioration of 
American manners and conduct in recent years. 

There are, however, certain forms of lawlessness in this country 
of an extremely dangerous character, which seem to be increasing. 
The practice of lynching, the disorders attending strikes, and the 
lawlessness of organized tramps are public evils so serious, so 
peculiar, and so needless that they deserve the most serious con- 
sideration. 

The revolting atrocities which characterize most lynchings are 
the features of them which attract the most general attention; but 
I shall not offend you with the details of these infamies. The 
descriptions of the death torments of the prisoners of the Iroquois 
do not exceed in savage horror the filthy details of some American 
lynchings. The important questions, however, in relation to these 
atrocities are why they occur in this country, and why they are not 
punished ; and it is to the facts bearing upon these questions that 
I purpose to ask your consideration. 

The practice of lynching originally took its rise in mining camps 
and unorganized communities on the remote frontier. Now, how- 
ever, lynchings occur, from time to time, in the old and settled 
parts of the country. They occur more frequently in the South 
and South-west, but occasionally in other parts of the Union. New 
England is the only part of the United States which has never, so 
far as I am aware, been disgraced by a lynching. 

It is difficult to obtain accurate statistics of lynchings. Judge 
Parker, a United States judge in Arkansas, in a charge to a grand 
jury in the spring of 1893, said that in the United States in 
the year 1890 102 persons were executed by law and 127 were 
lynched; that in 1891 123 were executed and 195 lynched; and 
that in 1892 107 were executed and 236 lynched. I do not know 
from what source these figures were obtained. The precision of 
the numbers given has an air of accuracy; but, upon various 
grounds, I think that the numbers of lynchings reported in this 
statement are somewhat exaggerated. Governor Jones, of Ala- 
bama, in a communication to the General Assembly of that State 
on Feb. 6, 1893, stated that in the previous two years sixteen 
citizens of Alabama had been taken from jails or the custody 
of the officers of the law, and executed by mobs, two of whom 
certainly were entirely innocent. 

Last winter, before seeing these figures, I undertook to obtain 
some statistics on the subject. I had a clerk examine the index 
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and files of the New York Daily Times for the first six months 
of 1892, and make a note of all the instances of lynching reported 
there. I intentionally selected a period far enough back to be 
able to ascertain definitely whether any action had been taken 
to punish the lynchers, and, if so, with what result. It is prob- 
able that there are some lynchings in remote parts of the country 
not reported in the New York papers; but the details of most 
lynchings exhibit so clearly the journalistic idea of facts of con- 
temporaneous human interest that I think it may be satisfactorily 
assumed that the publication of such news is not often inten- 
tionally omitted. At all events, the cases actually reported in the 
newspapers probably afford a very fair average basis of cases for 
statistical examination. 

The number of lynchings which were reported in the Zzmes for 
the first six months of 1892 was thirty. In many of these cases 
more persons than one were put to death, and the total number 
killed was forty-two. These cases were distributed among the 
different States as follows : — 

Four lynchings occurred in each of the States of Alabama and 
Tennessee ; three occured in Virginia ; two occurred in each of 
the States of Arkansas, California, Kentucky, Missouri, South 
Carolina, and Texas; and one occurred in each of the States 
of Florida, Illinois, Louisiana, Mississippi, New York, Ohio, and 
West Virginia. 

Of the forty-two men put to death, twenty-nine were black, and 
thirteen white. 

The crimes with which they were charged were as follows: 
twenty-one were charged with murder; nine with assaults on 
women ; four with attempts to assault women ; four with burglary ; 
one with administering poison without fatal results ; and three were 
lynched as the result of an old feud, without, according to the 
report, any special crime having recently been committed. It 
therefore appears, contrary to the general impression, that lynch- 
ings in this country are not principally confined to cases of assaults 
on white women by black men. Less than one-third of the total 
reported number of men lynched during the period in question 
were charged with such assaults or attempts at such assaults ; and, 
while more black men than white men were lynched, the number 
of white victims constituted almost one-third of the whole number. 

After obtaining a list of the cases reported in the Zimes, I 
drafted a circular letter of inquiry asking for information in respect 
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to the name, age, residence, and occupation of the man lynched, 
the charge against him, his probable guilt, the circumstances of 
the lynching, and what legal steps, if any, were afterwards taken. 
In each reported case of lynching I mailed three copies of the 
circular, with a stamped envelope for a reply, addressed one to the 
district attorney of the county, one to the postmaster, and one to 
any clergyman of the city or town where the lynching occurred. 

To the printed circulars sent out answers were received in 
relation to sixteen out of the thirty cases of lynching. No answers 
were received in fourteen of the cases, although the envelopes bore 
the usual direction to the postmaster to be returned if not de- 
livered, and only one of them was returned. Of the sixteen cases 
in respect to which answers were received, there were three cases 
in which three answers were returned, five in which two were 
returned, and eight in which one was returned. Most of the 
answers were unsigned ; many were very vague ; a few declined to 
state the facts; and several requested secrecy. The general im- 
pression derived from the attempt to obtain information by the 
circular was that there was, in many cases, a strong disinclination, 
from some cause, to give any information. 

In most of the cases reported the persons lynched were un- 
doubtedly guilty, and the crimes of which they were guilty were 
usually of extreme atrocity. In three of the reported cases, 
however, there is strong ground to believe that the parties lynched 
were entirely innocent; and in three others they were either 
innocent or there were such mitigating circumstances as would 
certainly have prevented severe punishment in any court of law. 
In six of the sixteen cases in respect to which answers were 
received, and probably in most of those in which no answers were 
received, no legal proceedings of any kind were taken after the 
lynching. In ten cases a coroner’s inquest was held. Some of 
these coroner’s inquests appear to have been serious investigations, 
and others to have been perfunctory, and, in some cases, sham. 
In seven cases the grand jury made an investigation, and in five 
cases indictments were found. No conviction in any instance 
took place. As it is particularly desirable to comprehend clearly 
the reasons for the failures of the prosecutions honestly under- 
taken in these cases, it may be interesting to state the substance 
of the proceedings in the cases in which indictments were actually 
found. 
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On the night of March 12, 1892, at Forsyth, Mo., John 
Wesley Bright, a white man, aged about forty, by occupation a 
farmer, residing in Taney County, Missouri, was taken from jail at 
Forsyth by a mob composed of twenty or thirty worthless and 
drunken characters, who, after killing the deputy sheriff, George T. 
Williams, who resisted them, and battering down the door of the 
jail, took Bright out, and hanged him. Bright was imprisoned on 
the charge of having murdered his wife. He did kill her, but 
is reported to have been undoubtedly insane. Sixteen of the 
lynchers were identified, arrested, and indicted. The venire of 
jurors summoned for the term at which the indictments were to be 
tried contained so many men friendly to the defendants that the 
prosecuting attorney nolled the indictments, intending to obtain 
others ; but no further proceedings were taken. It was commonly 
believed that the venire was packed by the connivance of the 
judge, sheriff, and a number of citizens, who feared that a prose- 
cution would be instituted against them for a previous lynching if 
this one were punished. 

On the night of July 13, 1892, at Franklin, Ky., John Redfern, 
a white farmer, aged about fifty years, residing at Franklin, was 
taken from the jail by a mob of about thirty men, hanged, and 
put to death with peculiar atrocities. He had killed a neighbor, 
but there were various mitigating circumstances. The mob was 
mainly composed of relatives and laborers on the farm of the man 
killed, including some negroes. A full investigation was made. 
Three indictments were found. Two cases were vigorously prose- 
cuted, and the proof in each case warranted a conviction; but the 
jury in each case acquitted, and the third indictment was aban- 
doned and dismissed. One of the correspondents in this case 
ended his letter by saying: “This is one of the few instances in 
Kentucky where mobs have been prosecuted. One seldom finds 
a case in which a grand jury indicts, and I never heard of a 
conviction.” 

J. H. Winne, aged sixty-five, white, residing near Burns, Tenn., 
a farmer and mechanic, killed his wife and step-daughter on 
July 26, 1892. It is believed by a great many people in the 
neighborhood where he lived that he had been for some time 
insane. He was arrested, and, while being taken to jail, was taken 
from the officers and hanged by a mob of about three hundred 
persons, including, as the report states, “some of the best people in 
the State.” Six of the lynchers were indicted and tried for 
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murder ; but, as the report adds, “the jury said they were not guilty, 
although it was clearly proven that they were.” 

Alfred Blount, a negro, about forty years old, a laborer, residing 
at Chattanooga, Tenn., was taken on Feb. 14, 1892, from jail at 
Chattanooga, and hanged by a mob of about two hundred men. 
He was charged with assault on a woman. She could not identify 
him. Many of the leading citizens investigated the case; and 
most of them thought, and still think, that Blount was not guilty. 
I received but one reply in this case, and that says: ‘‘ There is no 
doubt that the man lynched was innocent. . . . The people still 
believe that the lynching was a great mistake.” About fifteen 
persons were indicted by the grand jury. Ten were tried, and 
acquitted. Four left the State, and one remains on bail untried. 

Robert Jackson, a/ias Lewis, a young negro, residing at Port 
Jervis, N.Y., was taken on June 3, 1892, from the jail at Port 
Jervis by a mob of about one thousand men, and hanged. He 
was charged with an assault upon a woman, and was guilty. For 
some time no arrests were made. At the next session of the 
grand jury Judge Cullen charged them that it was their duty to 
investigate the matter, and to indict the guilty. The first grand 
jury found no indictments. At the next session of the grand jury 
Judge Cullen charged them again in the most emphatic manner, 
insisting that they should spare no pains to discover and indict the 
guilty. This grand jury indicted nine persons, five for assault 
and four for riot. Two of these were officers of the village. The 
district attorney informs me that the indictments have never been 
moved for trial, because he has not succeeded in procuring evi- 
dence on which he could ask for a conviction. The village of 
Port Jervis is an ordinary typical Northern village, situated in 
Orange County, New York, on the line of the Erie Railroad, 
eighty-eight miles distant from New York City, with a population 
of about ten thousand persons. It has, according to the Gaz- 
etteer, seven churches, many schools, several newspapers, two 
banks, and all the standard modern appliances to make men good. 
The lynching was participated in by a mob of about one thousand 
persons, in broad daylight; and probably three-quarters of the 
people in that town know who took part in the assassination of 
the victim, and have either actively aided or passively approved 
the immunity from punishment of the assassins. So long as that 
nefarious crime remains unpunished, citizens of New York may 
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well refrain from criticising the Southern States for not punishing 
lynchings. 

It will be observed that in four of these cases in which indict- 
ments were found the persons lynched were either not guilty of 
any crime or were insane. Whenever men lynched are, in fact, 
guilty or are generally believed to be guilty, it appears to be 
impossible even to obtain an indictment. It is only in that class 
of cases in which it is apparent that the punishment of death could 
not have been legally inflicted that even an attempt has been 
made to indict the lynchers, and in no case have the lynchers been 
convicted. Indeed, I am not aware that any instance has ever 
occurred in the United States in which persons who have been 
concerned in lynching have been legally punished. There is not 
only no instance, so far as I am aware, of any man having been 
hanged for murder, of which crime not only every principal, but 
every accessory in a case of lynching is guilty, but I know of no 
instance in which a lyncher has been subjected to any criminal 
punishment whatever. 

It is undoubtedly true that in many cases of lynching genuine 
efforts are made by the officers of the law, and by law-abiding 
citizens, to prevent the lynching, and to punish it after it has 
occurred. In many instances it is extremely difficult to obtain 
proof of guilt. Lynching usually takes place at night. The mob 
is often masked. The respectable element of the community has 
taken no part, and has no knowledge of the facts. Nevertheless, 
it must be admitted that usually the gravest difficulty in punishing 
lynching is the public approval of the crime. It has frequently 
happened that substantially the entire community has taken part 
in it. I think, however, that there are various evidences of an 
improvement in public opinion in this matter. There is a large 
number of respectable citizens throughout the country, and par- 
ticularly in the regions where lynchings are most frequent, who 
are exerting all their influence to stop them. The legislature of 
Georgia, in the session of 1893, passed an act to prevent mob vio- 
lence and lynching, which authorized any sheriff who may have 
reason to believe that violence of that character is contemplated 
to summon a posse of citizens, who must respond or be punished 
for a misdemeanor ; and it is made a misdemeanor for a sheriff to 
fail to call together a posse in such an emergency. Citizens who 
respond are authorized to carry weapons in the performance of 
their duties. To participate in a mob, or to band together for the 
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purpose of inflicting violence upon any citizen, is made a felony 
punishable by from one to twenty years’ imprisonment; and, if 
death result from mob violence, each participant is made guilty of 
murder. 

The legislature of North Carolina also, in 1893, passed an act 
providing that any person who should conspire to break into any 
jail or place of confinement of prisoners for the purpose of killing 
or injuring any person there, and any person who engages in such 
breaking or entering with like intent, is guilty of felony, and is 
punishable by imprisonment not less than two or more than 
twenty years. It is made the duty of any prosecuting officer of 
the State to take proceedings against the guilty parties, and 
jurisdiction of the offence is conferred upon the Superior Court of 
any county adjoining that in which the violence is committed. 

In the State of Louisiana, in which the wholesale lynching of 
Italian prisoners a few years since, after their formal acquittal 
upon a legal trial, gave rise to very grave international complica- 
tions, a great number of citizens have recently petitioned the legis- 
lature to enact stringent laws to punish lynching ; and there is little 
doubt that such legislation will soon be adopted in that State. 
The successful result of the struggle to suppress the Louisiana 
lottery has done much to strengthen the tendencies to good gov- 
ernment in that State. 

In February, 1893, Governor Hogg, of Texas, made the matter 
of lynching the subject of a special message to the legislature, 
denouncing the practice and strongly urging special legislation to 
prevent it. The legislature adjourned without enacting a law on 
the subject, but it is something to have had a governor of a South- 
ern State devote a special message to such a subject. 

The passing of such acts by Southern legislatures and the 
recommendation of such measures by Southern governors are 
certainly encouraging. So far as criminal law is concerned, how- 
ever, there can be no doubt that the existing law in all the States is 
competent to punish all such offences. Every man intentionally 
participating in a mob engaged in putting a man to death is guilty 
of murder, and is liable to be punished as ‘such. - The evil, how- 
ever, is such that it is desirable to adopt additional remedies in 
those States where they do not already exist. In this State a 
sheriff who does not perform his duty may be summarily removed 
from office by the governor ; and under that power there can be no 
question that a New York sheriff who had notice of a contem- 
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plated lynching, and who declined to do his full duty for the 
prevention of the crime, would be liable to be summarily turned 


' out of office by the governor. Such a law might well be adopted 


in all the States. Another remedy which has been suggested, and 
which I think might prove useful, would be to make the city or 
county in which a lynching occurs liable in damages to the repre- 
sentatives of the man lynched, upon proof that the officers of the 
law failed, after knowledge of the danger, to afford adequate pro- 
tection, upon the same principle that municipal corporations are 
made, in many States, responsible for the destruction of property 
by a mob after notice of the danger given to the sheriff or other 
officers of the law. It would, also, seem entirely just to make the 
sheriff of the county, or other officer of the law charged with the 
duty of protecting the man lynched, personally liable in damages 
to his representatives. But, above all, the efficiency of the admin- 
istration of the criminal law should be increased in every way 
possible. The fundamental fact which leads well-meaning people 
to sympathize with or to tolerate a lynching in the case of some 
repulsive crime is the general insufficiency, uncertainty, and delay 
of the ordinary administration of justice. If crimes, other than 
the crime of lynching, were habitually punished by the courts 
promptly and rigorously, there probably would be few cases of 
lynching ; and, if there were a few instances of the prompt and 
just punishment of the participants in a lynching, the practice 
would very quickly stop. It is the immunity extended to lynchers 
which leads men to resort to it. When a crime is committed 
which is peculiarly atrocious, or is regarded by the community as 
peculiarly atrocious, there is a natural impatience with the slow 
procedure of the courts of justice. Lynch law naturally suggests 
itself, and the fact that lynching’ is never punished tends to make 
men readily resort to it. The essential remedy is to arouse public 
opinion to an appreciation of the enormity of the evils of such 
lawlessness. An agitation should be carried on; and it is pecul- 
iarly fitting that that agitation should be led by respectable mem- 
bers of that race which suffers most from this form of lawlessness. 
It is a matter of public congratulation that recently an intelligent 
and eloquent black woman has taken up this cause, and by a 
series of admirable addresses and letters in England and this 
country has aroused public attention to the enormity of American 
lynchings. If her advice is followed, and the colored citizens of 
the United States organize thoroughly, and agitate thoroughly, 
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they may well hope to bring about the immediate diminution and 
the ultimate abandonment of the practice of lynching in this 
country. 


Another form of mob violence, which has greatly increased in 
recent years in this country, and which presents, in some respects, 
even graver questions than those connected with lynchings, are 
the cases of organized defiance of law by men engaged in strikes. 
These cases are becoming more and more frequent and more and 
more formidable. In large portions of the United States, during 
the past spring and summer, there has existed a condition amount- 
ing substantially to a state of civil war. An examination of recent 
cases, however, is of little use in throwing light on the immunity 
from punishment of rioters. As in the case of lynching, I have 
selected for consideration the action of striking mobs during the 
year 1892, as being a period far enough back to illustrate the sin- 
gular and universal neglect of prosecuting officers in this country 
to proceed against offences of this character. 

In the summer of 1892 there were three notable instances of 
mob violence growing out of labor difficulties,— one in Tennessee, 
one in Pennsylvania, and one in New York. The general details 
of these riots are probably familiar to all of you; but I think that 
a concise statement of the facts as an entirety will bring out 
vividly the enormity of the offences committed and the seriousness 
of the neglect to punish them. 

In Tennessee there had been, for some time previous to 1892, 
serious difficulties existing, growing out of the opposition of the 
miners employed in the various mines in that State, particularly in 
the mines of the Tennessee Coal and Iron Company, to the em- 
ployment of State convicts as miners under contracts with the 
State. In July, 1891, a large force of convicts leased to certain 
mine-owners was stationed at Briceville, in Anderson County 
Tennessee. A mob of three hundred miners went to Briceville, 
overpowered the guard, and forced the lessees of the convicts to 
put them upon a train and take them to Knoxville. The gover- 
nor of the State took several companies of militia to Knoxville ; 
and, the mob having dispersed, the train with the convicts was 
attached to the governor’s train, and taken back to Briceville. 
The governor then attended a meeting of the miners, and con- 
sulted with them about their grievances, and returned to Nashville. 
The miners again organized, overpowered the guard and militia, 
and the convicts were again placed upon a train and taken to 
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Knoxville. The governor, thereupon, had another conference 
with the mob; and an arrangement was made by which the mob 
agreed to return the convicts to Briceville, if the governor would 
call an extra session of the legislature, and recommend the 
abolition of the leasing system. The governor did so. The 
legislature met in special session, and after deliberation refused 
to make any change in the leasing system, but enacted laws con- 
ferring greater powers on the governor to preserve order, and 
imposing heavy penalties for interfering with convicts. After the 
close of the session, on the night of August 30, an armed mob 
of about 2,000 persons took possession of the convict camps, and 
released at one place 305 convicts, and at another about 150 
more, furnished them with citizens’ clothes, set them free, and 
burned the camps. The governor offered $5,000 reward for the 
capture and conviction of the mob leaders, and $25 for each con- 
vict recaptured. About 300 of the escaped convicts were recapt- 
ured, and the rest permanently escaped. The stockades of the 
mine at Briceville were rebuilt, and the convicts recaptured were 
returned there for the third time, about the end of the year. But 
no arrests or prosecutions of any of the leaders or members of 
the mob ever took place. All this occurred in 1891. 

On Aug. 13, 1892, the miners, emboldened by the fact that the 
rioting of the previous year had passed without punishment, again 
organized, overpowered the guards, brought out the convicts, 
burned the stockades, and put the convicts again on a train, and 
started for Nashville. On this occasion 360 convicts were 
taken from Tracy City, and 280 from Inman. Other places 
were threatened. The governor first ordered the sheriff of 
Knoxville to call out a posse of 500 men. He reported that he 
could not get them, owing to the popular sympathy with the miners. 
The governor then ordered out the whole organized militia of the 
State, which, under their commander, Colonel Anderson, took pos- 
session of the stockades of Tracy City. The mob attacked the 
stockade, and the militia repelled the attack. The mob then sent 
up a flag of truce, and asked an interview with Colonel Anderson. 
He went out, and was immediately taken prisoner, and ordered, 
under threat of immediate death, to write to his lieutenant, direct- 
ing the surrender of the stockade and fort. He refused, and was 
kept all night in the mines, while the mob discussed the policy of 
hanging him. Meanwhile General Caines had advanced with re- 
enforcements from Chattanooga ; and on the rgth a regular battle 
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with the miners took place, in which the miners were routed. A 
number on each side were killed in this battle. Some prisoners 
were taken; and the miners were informed that, unless Colonel 
Anderson’s detention in violation of the flag of truce was aban- 
doned, and he returned in safety, the prisoners would be put to 
death. He was thereupon returned. General Caines proceeded 
to arrest the leaders, and about 500 men in all were arrested. 
But a large number of these were afterwards formally discharged 
without trial; and, apparently, no one has ever been tried or 
punished in any way for his connection with this affair. 

In July, 1892, the riots known as the Homestead riots took 
place at Homestead, about eight miles from Pittsburg, Penn. 
A strike of workmen in the Carnegie Works had been going on 
for about a month. The Carnegie Company had shut down, and 
the men threatened to prevent any one from working there. The 
company called on the sheriff for protection, and he sent a few men, 
who were persuaded to disperse by the strikers. The company 
then employed Pinkerton men, and the men attempted to come up 
the river in barges to the works. As soon as this attempt was 
discovered, they were attacked from the banks by the strikers, 
armed with Winchester rifles, and also with acannon. A bloody 
battle lasted for two days, in which seven of the Pinkerton men 
were killed and about thirty wounded, and eleven strikers and 
workmen killed. The Pinkerton men ultimately surrendered, and 
were obliged to abandon their arms, and, while being taken 
through the streets, were surrounded by a savage mob, and brutally 
attacked with clubs and stones and with every circumstance of 
ferocity. The governor ultimately called out the entire force of 
Pennsylvania militia; Homestead was put under martial law. 
For several months all business was substantially suspended. 
During this period an attempt was made to assassinate Mr. Frick, 
the superintendent of the Carnegie Works ; and attempts were also 
made by some of the strikers to poison non-union men. Prosecu- 
tions were instituted against the assassin of Frick and against the 
poisoners, and some of these men were convicted. But all the 
prosecutions for acts connected with the rioting and kiliing of 
men in the attack upon the Pinkerton party were ultimately aban- 
doned, and no person has ever been punished for his connection 
with those outrages. The military service of the troops called out 
in that transaction is said to have cost the State of Pennsyivania 
over $400,000. 
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In August, 1892, a great railroad strike took place at Buffalo, in 
the State of New York. This strike lasted for a number of weeks. 
The railroad tracks, stations, and cars in that great railroad centre 
were substantially taken possession of by the strikers. Frequent 
instances of non-union men being beaten and stoned occurred. 
Numbers of trains, both freight and passenger, were thrown from 
the tracks. Coal trains were repeatedly started down steep 
trestles, crashing into other cars and causing great destruction. 
Finally, many buildings and more than 1,000 cars were set on fire 
and destroyed. The governor called out a force of militia, number- 
ing over 7,000 men, many of whom were sent from the eastern 
part of the State, and were detained at Buffalo a number of weeks. 
The troops while at Buffalo were often stoned and attacked by 
strikers ; and in several cases collisions occurred, which resulted in 
the troops firing upon and killing several persons. Order was 
finally restored, and, incredible as it may seem, some indictments 
were found against some of the militia for causing the death of 
rioters by shooting ; but, so far-as I can ascertain, no indictments 
were ever found, and no convictions ever had, against any of the 
rioters engaged in these long-continued and flagrant disturbances. 

This immunity from punishment, in such cases, seems to have 
become universal. Rioting, in the case of a strike, seems to be 
regarded as a sort of natural and inevitable concomitant of 
the strike. If the strikers have a just cause of complaint, the 
public sympathy often extends, not only to the strike, but to the 
disorders connected with it. As soon asa strike is abandoned, 
public sentiment seems to demand that the offences connected 
with it should be forgotten. No course could be more ill-judged. 
Rioting is acrime. It always was a serious offence at common 
law. In most of the States it is made an offence by statute. If, 
at the first beginning of tumult, men guilty of rioting were 
arrested and were punished, the habit of resorting to violence 
would be abandoned. An ounce of prevention in this matter is 
worth many pounds of cure. The criminal punishment need not 
be severe. If arrests were made at the outset for mere rioting 
before any flagrant crime had been committed, and imprisonment 
for a few months, or even a few weeks, inflicted, rioters would 
quickly be brought to their senses. Sucha course would be vastly 
more merciful as well as more effective than to temporize with 
disorder, and let it run until rioting results in arson and murder, 
and then to punish the graver crimes severely. But, when rioting 
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is permitted to run on unchecked for days and weeks and months, 
and such flagrant instances of the open and continuous defiance of 
the law as the miners’ war in Tennessee, the Homestead riots in 
Pennsylvania, the Buffalo railroad strike, and the tramp disorders 
and the mining and railroad strikes which have occurred this year 
in various portions of the country, are permitted to occur without 
punishment or prosecution of any kind whatever, the very gravest 
apprehensions must be felt in regard to the fundamental condition 
of society. That such a condition of affairs should exist at all is 
a disgrace to the United States; and, unless it is put a stop to, it 
is not too much to say that the very existence of social order is 
in danger. The great railroad riots which have occurred this 
summer seem at last to have aroused the public attention to the 
necessity of punishing acts of disorder and violence attending 
strikes. A number of indictments have been found, and there is 
strong ground to hope that the guilty will be convicted and 
punished ; but, however the pending prosecutions may ultimately 
result, it remains true that up to the present time, so far as I am 
aware, there has been no criminal conviction for the crime of riot- 
ing by strikers in this country in recent years, although no crime 
has been more frequent or more serious. 

A very grave evil in the lenient treatment of rioting is the fre- 
quent necessity of calling out troops to suppress mobs after the 
disorder has grown to large dimensions. Most mobs can be put 
down at the outset by the sheriff and his posse. That was the 
good old way. Now, in many cases, before any honest effort is 
made to suppress disorder by the constabulary force, troops are 
ordered out. They are usually militia, and militia in ordinary 
times are always rash and inexperienced. Militia regiments are 
usually made up of young fellows who have joined them for exer- 
cise and good comradeship, very much as they join a tennis club 
or gymnasium. They are at a hot-headed and impulsive age, and 
they have had no actual experience in dealing with hostile masses 
of men. They are likely, when called into the presence of a mob, 
to be jeered at, hustled, perhaps stoned, or even fired on. Such 
troops are not well fitted to act with coolness and judgment in 
such crises. There is always danger that they will lose their 
heads, become exasperated, and begin an indiscriminate firing 
with terrible results. Moreover, this modern practice of instantly 
ordering out armed troops leads the strikers to arm themselves 
in turn; and, once armed, their minds become used to the idea 
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of forcible resistance to law with fire-arms. All this is a dreadfu] 
school for the future. Troops should only be called out when 
actually necessary. Mobs, of course, should be put down at once. 
Whatever force is necessary should be used. But in most cases 
vigorous action at the outset by the sheriff’s posse, without fire- 
arms, would arrest the leaders, and, if speedily followed by criminal 
sentences for rioting, would in most cases stop the disorder. 

The same measures which have been suggested to prevent lynch- 
ing could also be advantageously adopted in the case of rioting. 
Sheriffs and peace officers should be given efficient powers to call 
in the aid of the county. They should be liable to summary 
removal by the governor for neglect of duty; and they and the 
municipal bodies which they represent should be made pecuniarily 
responsible for all injury, not only to property, but to persons, 
caused by mobs, which after due notice might have been pre- 
vented, ‘The criminal law as it exists should be efficiently exe- 
cuted. Above all, every effort should be made to arouse public 
sentiment in the support of law and order. ‘The most essential 
thing to be done in that direction is to put men of higher character 
into public office. 

The real reason why there is not a greater respect for law and 
order in this country is that the public representatives of law and 
order are in many cases not respectable. The general standard 
of character of the executive officers, especially of those most 
directly concerned with the repression of disorders, such as 
sheriffs and mayors, of the members of legislative bodies, and, 
above all, of the judges in this country, is, with very many praise- 
worthy exceptions, mediocre and inferior. ‘The community does 
not feel that reliance on the adminstration of law which would 
be felt if its administrators were the fittest men who could be 
obtained for that purpose. This of course is no excuse for dis- 
order. Every citizen should inflexibly oppose all forms of dis- 
order, because it is disorder. The worst law is better than the 
best anarchy. But much could be accomplished by generally 
placing in office men of such high character and ability that public 
opinion would instinctively recognize that, in their hands, under 
all circumstances, order would be maintained and justice done. 








3. STATE SURGERY. 


BY H. L. WAYLAND. 


There is a prejudice against surgery. It is associated with the 
gleaming knife, and with the flow of blood, and with the infliction 
of pain; and yet surgery is the most intelligent, the most progres- 
sive, and the most merciful of all branches of the healing art. In 
administering drugs, we have to poison the whole system in the 
hope of reaching some one spot. We go by guess-work. We try 
experiments, the effect of which we learn after the effect has taken 
place, sometimes by an autopsy. Said a medical expert in a 
well-known dialogue ; “‘ When we give medicines, it is like firing 
with a shot-gun into a tree: we don’t know what will come down.” 
“ True,” was the reply, “very often it is the patient.” The sur- 
geon knows just what he wants todo. He fires with a rifled gun, 
and his triumphs are almost incredible. 

Surgery sacrifices a part to the welfare of the whole: it ampu- 
tates, it extirpates, that it may save the entire body. Surgery 
sacrifices present ease to future welfare: it procures permanent 
relief and recovery by inflicting present pain. Surgery acts 
promptly, realizing that the quickest and most radical step is 
usually the most merciful. Surgery subordinates sentiment to 
sense. Sentiment says, “ Ah! this poor suffering leg, which has 
been crushed and is mortifying, be gentle with it: don’t sacrifice 
it.” Surgery says, “ Sacrifice it, lest the whole body be sacri- 
ficed.” Sentiment says, “Deal mercifully with this throbbing 
ulcer.” Surgery says, ‘Out with it, cost what it may.” I was 
once present when a physician was opening an angry swelling 
upon the forehead of a child of tender years. After the incision 
had been made, and the pus about half evacuated, the sympa- 
thizing mother said, ‘Now don’t do any more to-day: let it rest 
till to-morrow.” The result would have been prolonged and 
needless agony. 

State surgery will act similarly. A few months ago the mayor of 
Chicago was murdered: the murderer, after considerable delay, 
was convicted. Then came delays and investigations. It is 
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doubted whether the murderer was perfectly well balanced. It is 
altogether probable that every murderer lacks something of per- 
fect sanity; and, indeed, if inquisition were made to find any 
man, in jail or out, in the asylum or at large, who absolutely and 
always obeys the dictate of perfect reason, the inquisition would 
be vain. And so Prendergast went unpunished for more than 
half a year; and the criminal virus spread. An attempt was 
made on the life of the prime minister of Italy. Then the best 
ruler that France ever had was murdered. For the lack of State 
surgery (in the strong language of a valued friend, who uses 
much plainness of speech ) “hell is going round on bicycles.” 

Prompt and radical steps with the Chicago murderer would 
have saved, no one knows how many lives, each one worth a 
million times as much as his. If he had been hung promptly, 
very likely Carnot would now be living. We must cut out the 
cancer of anarchy with the knife and with the axe. 

In regard to all murderers, we should exercise State surgery in 
the interest of the innocent. It is not the guilty and the mur- 
derers alone who have rights. Dr. Andrew 0. White, at the Social 
Science Association Meeting of 1892, said in substance: “Every 
year, 7,000 innocent men are murdered, and not more than 200 
murderers legally executed. I plead for the 7,000 men innocent 
of crime who during the year to come will be murdered.” 

We need a State surgery that will act before the action of the 
law is frustrated by the ill-judged and often criminal exercise of 
the pardoning power ; 

The other day, in the course of the Lexow investigation in 
New York, there came on the stand George Appo, whose father, 
Quippo Appo, a Chinaman, is serving a life sentence at Sing-Sing 
for murder. The young man’s bringing up has been all that hell, 
in its most exorbitant demands, could desire. He breathed crime 
from his birth. He began to be arrested when he was fifteen, and 
has been arrested at intervals ever since. Probably he has never 
done a stroke of honest work, nor earned an honest loaf. State 
surgery would long ago have put an end to George Appo, the 
budding criminal, and would have put in his place a civilized 
citizen. I was reading in some account of the Salvation Army, 
about mothers in London offering to the “slum sisters” their 
children for a shilling, or a sixpence, or for a glass of gin. It 
may seem without precedent ; but I believe that it would be wise 
and economical for the State to buy these children. When the 
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mother is willing to sell her child, it is a plain indication that the 
worst thing you can do with that child is to leave it in her hands. 

Not far from my residence is a family (if it is right to use that 
heaven-born word in such a connection) in which the father is a 
drunkard. The mother, a not badly meaning woman, but weak, 
after years of resistance has succumbed; and she, too, is a 
drunkard. The eldest daughter is a prostitute, and is demoral- 
izing and infecting the neighborhood. All the children are grow- 
ing up to be paupers, prostitutes, criminals. After the ruin is 
accomplished, perhaps some day society will rub its eyes, and 
say, “ My! ought we not to raise the inquiry whether there is not 
here a question which should be considered?” State surgery 
would long ago have broken up this home, would have confined 
the father and mother apart until they showed some signs of 
improvement, and would have assumed the office which the natural 
parents had abdicated. This is what State surgery would have 
done with the mother of the Jukes family, saving no end of money 
and no end of human degradation and of moral and physical 
contagion. 

State surgery would act in the matter of tenement houses, 
which are the hot-bed and distributing point of every form of 
communicable disease. When one thinks of the tuberculosis and 
the typhoid and the filth diseases which pervade these ulcers of 
society, I wonder that the death-rate is not infinitely more than 
itis. This same State surgery will arrest at whatever cost the reck- 
less dissemination of tuberculosis through the dried and powdered 
sputa which are scattered upon the air, and which the street 
sweepers by their malevolent art convey to the sensitive lungs of 
multitudes. 

In all the mining and manufacturing districts there are hordes 
of Hungarians, Poles, and Italians, — ignorant, addicted to the 
anarchy which is the reaction from despotism,— who are mur- 
dering American citizens because the Americans desire to work 
for a wage agreed upon between themselves and their employers. 
State surgery will deal promptly with those who are here ; and it 
will also deal prophylactically with those who are not yet here. 
It will shut down the door before we become further swamped by 
shiploads of ignorance, superstitution, violence, thirst for blood. 

The time will come when State surgery will deal with ignorant 
and injurious and destructive so-called “charity,” which is nour- 
ishing and multiplying the tramp class, which is offering every 
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inducement to men now industrious by constraint to join the 
great army who live by their wits (or rather by the want of wits in 
other people), the misleading charity that is drawing people from 
the country, where they might earn a modest subsistence, into 
the city, where they swell the host that lingers about soup-houses 
and feasts upon unearned bread. 

State surgery will summon up strength and courage to deal 
with the saloon by the ways that experience shall prove to be 
most effective. It will at least make the saloon pay for the 
damage which can be traced to the saloon; and, when that is 
done, the saloon will no longer be profitable. 

State surgery will recognize the idleness of imprisoning men for 
six days, twenty days, one hundred days, a year, five years. It 
will imprison the culprit until there is the fullest reason to believe 
that the necessity for his further imprisonment has ceased. With 
crimes dictated by sexual passion State Surgery will deal in the 
only way which is at once natural, just, and appropriate, and sure 
to prevent a repetition of the offence. 

A few weeks ago there was a disagreement between employers 
and employed at the Pullman works. It is not in the least neces- 
sary to raise the question who was right and who was wrong. 
Presently out of this difference grew the greatest railroad strike 
known to history, with the destruction of twenty lives, and with 
the loss of measureless property. ‘Transcontinental commerce was 
interrupted, and reproach was brought all over the world upon 
American institutions. ‘Those who desired a strong government, 
and who by strong meant a despotic government, received efficient 
re-enforcement to their argument. 

Here was a case for State surgery to come in before the evil 
had reached its gigantic dimensions. Mr. Pullman said, “ ‘There 
is nothing to arbitrate.” I will not enter into this question 
further than to say that the first thing for arbitrators to find out 
is whether there is anything to arbitrate. It is not worth while for 
one of the parties to settle it in advance. But, granting that there 
was no question between Mr. Pullman and his employed, did that 
exhaust the demands of the situation? Nine years ago I had the 
honor to lay before this body, in brief, the principle that in every 
contract there is not only the party of the first part and the party 
of the second part, but there is also the party of the third part, 
without whose assent and contrary to whose interests no contract 
is binding. ‘This unnamed party of the third party is the State. 
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Supposing that there was nothing to arbitrate between Mr. Pull- 
man and his wage-earners, did not the State have a place? Had 
Mr. Pullman a right to take a position out of which would grow 
such unmeasured calamity to the entire nation? State surgery 
would come in here at the start, and would say to employer and 
employed, “ This does not concern yourselves alone”; and State 
surgery would insist upon compulsory arbitration. 

I shudder at my temerity in pronouncing the words ‘‘ compulsory 
arbitration,” because the scheme was denounced and annihilated 
last year upon this floor; and it has been demonstrated by our 
former president, Hon. Carroll D. Wright, in the /orum, that “ com- 
pulsory arbitration is an impossible remedy.” 

Fifty-four years ago Macaulay imagined, in some remote age in 
the future, “a traveller from New Zealand sitting upon a broken 
arch of London bridge to sketch the ruins of St. Paul’s.” In these 
words he supposed himself to be indulging in the wildest possible 
flight of imagination. That London bridge and St. Paul’s should 
be in ruins was utterly inconceivable, and yet more inconceivable 
that any one from New Zealand could be so far civilized as to take 
an interest in visiting England and in sketching its great cathedral, 
even in ruins. But the traveller from New Zealand is no longer a 
stranger: he can hardly be called a foreigner. New Zealand has 
become one of the most prosperous and progressive of the British 
colonies. Cities have sprung up on the Twin Islands. The colony 
has its real estate booms, its panics, its bankruptcies, its glittering 
and fraudulent schemes, its defalcations, its nervous prostration, 
and, indeed, all the characteristics of advanced civilization. Eng- 
lish clergymen entertain calls from Auckland and Christ Church 
as the Boston ministers do from San Francisco and Seattle. 

Now, volume 45, No. 164, of the United States Consular Reports 
upon Commerce, Manufactures, etc., contains a report from the 
United States Consul at Auckland, New Zealand, of the most pro- 
found interest. The colony has adopted a great many advanced 
steps, some of which would be denounced as a part of socialism ; 
but I trust that we have long since gone by the period when people 
can be frightened by being called names. It is only in China that 
military victories are achieved and hostile armies dissipated by the 
athletic beating of the tom-tom and the gum-gum. 

A most important measure which passed in the New Zealand 
lower house, but failed to become a law, was the Industrial Con- 
ciliation Bill. Under this law all labor disputes are to be settled 
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by a board of arbitration, one of whose members is to be a judge 
of the Supreme Court. This arbitration is compulsory, and its 
findings compulsory. The consul states that the labor organiza- 
tions are prepared to accept the bill, but capitalists and em- 
ployers are opposed to it. This is a very short-sighted policy on 
the part of the employers. I do not know why they should expect 
that the findings of an impartial board of arbitration will not be 
just to them as well as to the employed. 

The August Review of Reviews contains an article upon Labor 
Troubles from Hon. W. P. Reeves, minister of labor in New 
Zealand. After speaking of the wastefulness, cruelty, and uncer- 
tainty of the strike or lockout, he asks, “What should we put in its 
place?” He answers, “Systematic conciliation, backed by com- 
pulsory arbitration.” He adds: “ Alarming pictures are drawn of 
tyrannical awards, under which factory owners will be forced to 
carry on at a ruinous loss, and men ordered to labor at less than a 
living wage. Granting that an arbitration court be insane,— given 
a lunatic president, flanked by two crazy assessors,—I will admit 
that the awards might speedily cause a revolt ; but, under the same 
conditions, an ordinary law court might do the same. We are 
justified in assuming that the president appointed by the State 
would be swayed by reason, and that the assessors elected by em- 
ployers and unions, respectively, would be men of more than 
average good sense.” Minister Reeves adds, “The general 


‘election in New Zealand has insured the passing of a Compulsory 


Arbitration Act within the next six months, and I venture to think 
that New Zealand is in this but a step ahead of the continental 
colonies.” 

Perhaps even while this distinguished body is proclaiming 
arbitration impossible, it may have become an achieved success, 
like a great many other impossibles which within our own time 
have passed into the region of commonplace. 

State surgery will feel that the unblushing arrogance of iniquity 
is no reason why it should reign supreme. It will not hold that 
the tumidity of an ulcer or the prevalence of proud flesh is any 
argument why it should be undisturbed. 

The August /orum contains an article by Isaac L. Rice upon 
the Legalized Plunder of Railroad Properties, in the course of 
which he makes statements relating to the Philadelphia and Read- 
ing Railroad of a character so amazing as almost to pass belief. 
The statements have been, however, before the public for nearly 
two months; and I have seen no denial of them attempted. 
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It appears that Mr. McLeod, the former president of the road, 
entered individually into a speculation, in the course of which he 
had to furnish $350,000 of certain bonds as margin. Having only 
$320,000 of them, he secretly took $30,000 from the treasury of 
the company, and presently took other bonds, amounting in all to 
$842,000. There was a loss of $420,000 on his speculation. The 
Board of Directors in general terms approved his action. En- 
couraged by this action of the Board, perhaps feeling that he was 
doing a very virtuous thing, Mr. McLeod went again to the safe of 
the railroad company, and took out $250,000 more in bonds and 
later $1,500,000 in bonds, and $250,000 in cash, $1,000,000 of the 
bonds and the $250,000 in cash being taken on the very day in 
which the company went into the receivers’ hands. Thus there 
was a loss of nearly a million and a half, and nearly three and a 
half millions in bonds have been involved. This loss largely led 
to the downfall of the company. Thereupon, the Master in Chan- 
cery, an eminent member of the bar, decided that the company 
had no remedy against the President or against the Board of 
Directors. If Mr. McLeod and the directors did wrong, they 
must be left to their own consciences. There is no law which 
can reach them. I apprehend that State surgery will find some- 
where in the armament of law, either present or possible, some 
means of reaching even the most gilt-edged malefactors. 

But do not think that Justice has abdicated: she still wields her 
dreaded sword, and holds the balances. Only week before last 
four little boys were arrested for standing outside the door at 
Wanamaker’s, and soliciting of customers the job of carrying home 
their parcels. 

It has been the fortune of modern surgery frequently to achieve 
not only what was impossible, but what was inconceivable, and to 
set at naught a great many universally recognized axioms. ‘Thirty- 
five years ago, if a man were shot through the bowels, the most 
skilful surgeon did not dream of disturbing him by well-meant 
efforts at saving his life. One of the saddest recollections of my 
life is going into a tent on James Island in the summer of 1862, 
where was lying a fine young man, a member of the Third Rhode 
Island, whom I had known in former years. He had been shot 
through the abdomen, and lay undisturbed, simply waiting for the 
inevitable hour. To-day, surgery would treat him with a very fair 
prospect of success. 

State surgery will remand a great many axioms to the number 
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of open questions. It has been taken for granted that the legis- 
lature or the municipal authorities may make perpetual grants, and 
that these grants are irrevocable. The councils of cities give to 
the street railways a franchise conveying to them for all time, with- 
out competition, without interference, the use of a public road. 
Whether with or without consideration to the members of councils, 
I shall not attempt to suggest. What I have observed is that 
members of councils and other similar officials, while serving 
without a salary, manage after a few years of unpaid labor to have 
an adequate provision for their old age and for their heirs. Such 
are the blessings bestowed upon the upright. 

A gentleman asked a man formerly employed upon one of our 
railroads, “ How is it that you, with a salary of $1,500, manage to 
have a palace, and are able in middle life to retire with an ample 
fortune?” With a pleasant smile the railway man replied, “It is 
by strict economy, and by doing without a hired girl.” 

State surgery will recognize the fact that, when the mayor and 
aldermen of New York and the councils of Philadelphia grant 
perpetual franchises, giving away the use of the streets for all 
coming times, they give what does not belong to them just as 
much as if they were to give away the sun, the moon, and the 
seven stars. Under the auspices of state surgery, these grants 
will be reconsidered and the property restored. 

State surgery will raise the inquiry, ‘How long must a wrong 
be persisted in before it becomes right?” ‘To what power must 
you raise a minus quantity, so that it will become plus?” Under 
state surgery, no doubt the nation will resume a great deal of 
property that has passed unrighteously into the possession of 
corporations and persons. 

State surgery will find a great many malignant ulcers and 
cancers. A well-informed officer, of high rank in the United 
States Army, said to me, “ There is not in Russia or Turkey any 
branch of government so hopelessly corrupt as our Indian 
Bureau.” 

State surgery will not be liable to the condemnation that is 
divinely pronounced against those of whom it is said, “They have 
healed the hurts of my people slightly.” State surgery will so 
heal that the healing will last; and in the great body of instances 
it will seek to heal before the crisis has come, before the disease 
has produced irreparable disaster. ‘The time for warm water and 
emulsions and flax-seed tea is past. The time has come for 
State surgery. 








III. PAPERS OF THE HEALTH DEPARTMENT. 


I. THE INTERNATIONAL SANITARY CONFER- 
ENCE OF PARIS. 


BY STEPHEN SMITH, M.D., OF NEW YORK. 
[Read Thursday, September 6. | 


Those diseases which are classified as contagious and infec- 
tious are the common enemies of mankind. Every human being 
inherits a predisposition to these affections. No one, therefore, is 
exempt from an attack, on proper exposure, by reason of nation- 
ality, civilization, rank, or condition. In their spread these pesti- 
lences have no regard for the lines which bound nations, but 
wherever man finds his home there they find a congenial soil for 
propagation. 

The influence of these diseases upon the history of our race has 
always been disastrous. They have proved more fatal to human 
life than all other causes combined; they have destroyed the 
armies of conquerors whom no earthly power could resist; they 
have, indeed, obliterated from the earth, as by an omnipotent 
force, whole races of mankind. They have often given the death- 
blow to an advanced civilization, or have left a strange enduring 
impress on the intellectual life of great nations. The historian 
states that among the causes which brought about the fall of the 
might and civilization of Greece and Rome must be mentioned 
destructive pestilences which swept over the Eastern and Western 
Roman Empire during the period between antiquity and the 
Middle Ages. (Ziemssen). 

The problem of preventing and suppressing these scourges of 
the race has been studied exhaustively in ancient and modern 
times, but with very different degrees of success. To the ancient 
student their origin remained a mystery which no means at his 
command could penetrate. With all his research he could discover 
neither their causes nor the laws governing their propagation. 
One solitary fact of vast importance was impressed upon his mind 
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by the abundant opportunities for observation ; namely, that com- 
plete non-intercourse of the sick, and his personal effects, with the 
well was a reliable means of protection and prevention. Hence 
came the famous institution of quarantine, or forty days’ isolation 
of vessels from infected ports, a period believed to be sufficiently 
long for the destruction of the contagium. Its true significance 
was non-intercourse of the sick with the well. This was, indeed, 
the only means by which a city could at that time protect itself 
from an invasion of the pestilence. And even now cities and 
States, when left to their own individual resources against epidemic 
diseases, find quarantine the most effective measure which they 
can adopt. It is true that the quarantine of to-day differs greatly 
from the quarantine of the past. Formerly time was the chief 
feature relied on to destroy the contagious principle, and hence 
the period of detention was of long duration. Now detention is 
enforced only during the period necessary for the destruction of 
the contagium by germicides, or of the incubation of the germs of 
disease. Still, quarantine means the detention of the traveller 
and his effects, and of articles of commerce liable to convey in- 
fection. 

Though the rigors of the ancient quarantine have been relaxed, 
it was not until within the last decade that there began to be a 
clear conception of a method of substituting for them measures far 
more effective, and comparatively free from inconvenience, either to 
traveller or to commerce. This was the co-operation of the States 
exposed to the epidemic in well-concerted measures against a 
common enemy. 

The first step toward international action in regard to public 
sanitation and maritime quarantine was taken in 1847 by the 
French government, which has always been foremost among the 
nations of Europe in advancing sanitary science. Preliminary to 
the calling of an International Sanitary Conference, she appointed 
medical sanitary agents in the East. The posts of observation 
thus created were at Constantinople, Smyrna, Beirut, Alexandria, 
Cairo, and Damascus. ‘The information in regard to sanitary con- 
ditions in those cities derived from these sources formed the 
basis for the Conference of Paris, which was convened on invita- 
tion from the French government in 1851. ‘Twelve powers were 
represented by delegates at this conference. The results obtained 
were a relaxation of the rigor of quarantine in Mediterranean 
ports and a scheme of rational maritime prophylaxis. 
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Thus was inaugurated international hygiene, a system of sani- 
tary administration which seems destined to control, suppress, and 
finally exterminate contagious and infectious diseases. 

Nine International Sanitary Conferences have since been called, 
and six have been held. The earlier conferences were not fruitful 
of immediate results. The field of labor was new and unexplored, 
and diplomatic questions arose which greatly interfered with that 
harmony of action of States essential to success. The discussions 
of representatives of different States did, however, improve the 
sanitary administration ofeach. But their greatest value appeared 
in the better understanding which the States of Europe came to 
have of the aims and purposes of each other when discussing 
measures of prevention against a commonenemy. Mutual confi- 
dence was in a measure established, which led to far more effec- 
tive work in future conferences. This was apparent in the Confer- 
ence of Venice, the seventh in the series, held in 1892, which was 
called to consider the means of preventing direct communication 
between Europe and the infected regions of India, by way of 
Egypt and the Mediterranean ports. The Conference succeeded: 
first, in regulating the duration and method of quarantine in the 
Suez Canal; second, in preventing the passage through the canal 
of infected vessels; third, in requiring disinfection of suspected 
vessels ; fourth, in creating the Council of Alexandria,with a pre- 
ponderance of European influence. 

The resolutions adopted by the Conference were embodied in 
an agreement which was signed by the plenipotentiaries and after- 
ward ratified by the powers represented,—the first formulated 
conclusions of any conference made authoritative by the signa- 
tures of the plenipotentiaries. 

Still greater progress was made toward the creation of interna- 
tional laws by the Eighth Sanitary Conference, which met at Dres- 
den, March, 1893. The programme proposed for consideration 
the following subjects :— 

1. The duty of a government when cholera is reported within 
its territory. 

2. The measures to be taken when cholera exists in a neigh- 
boring country. 

The Conference decided that the declaration of the presence of 
contagious diseases is obligatory, and that every means should be 
taken to prevent its spread. It formulated a system of sanitary 
measures which afforded a maximum of protection for public 
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health with a minimum of restriction to travel and traffic; it 
fixed the period of detention and isolation; it defined the distinc- 
tion between medical surveillance and observation ; and, finally, it 
permitted a person arriving from an infected port to proceed to 
his destination, but it maintained a rigid observation of him dur- 
ing the period of incubation of the cholera germ. ‘The resolutions 
of this Conference were followed by a convention which was 
signed, with but one or two exceptions, by all the Powers repre- 
sented. These last two conferences proved conclusively that 
international agreements could be made designed to prevent 
an invasion of Europe by cholera, which, though placing severe 
restrictions upon commerce and travel, were not incompatible with 
the laws and customs of the contracting powers. But, valuable as 
these agreements might prove to be, they were simply barriers 
erected around the immediate frontier of the State against a foe 
whose habitat was in the far distant delta of the Ganges. Modern 
science has proved conclusively that the germs of this plague have 
never left their native soil except they were conveyed by human 
agency. 

Repeated epidemics had also demonstrated the fact that cholera 
never invaded the districts of Northern and Western Asia, except 
when large bodies of people made pilgrimages to the holy places 
of the Orient. The chief and most important of these pilgrimages 
was that to Mecca by the pilgrims of India. It was equally 
demonstrated by repeated observations that cholera reached 
Europe only through its pilgrims who visited the holy places of 
Asia, and especially Mecca. It became, therefore, a well-estab- 
lished fact that the transmission of the cholera infection from 
India to Europe was, in its first stage, through the pilgrimages of 
the Mussulmans from India to Mecca, and other places of resort. 
At these places it was transferred to the European pilgrim, who 
conveyed it to Europe. It was evident that the international rules 
and laws enacted did not meet existing conditions. As a matter 
of fact, cholera appeared at Mecca eight times between 1871 and 
1893. The European States, therefore, could not be certainly pro- 
tected when the cholera infection was brought without hindrance 
to Mecca, and the European pilgrim was allowed to visit Mecca 
and return without any proper sanitary surveillance. 

Such considerations as these induced the French government, 
always alert in its efforts to provide adequate measures for 
the prevention of cholera epidemics, to issue a call for another 
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Conference, the ninth in the series, and the fourth called by the 
government of France. The object of this Conference was to 
provide measures for preventing, by international agreements, the 
transmission of cholera from its native habitat by pilgrims. The 
task was the greatest and most important ever undertaken by any 
State or combination of States. 

The Ninth Conference met in Paris, on Feb. 7, 1894, and 
was attended by representatives from sixteen States, namely: all 
the powers of Europe, except Switzerland; and Persia, the United 
States, Egypt, the British possessions in India, and the Strait 
Settlements of the Netherlands. 

In his opening address the president of the Conference, M. 
Casimir-Perier, now President of the French Republic, eloquently 
portrayed the duties of the assembled delegations. ‘The modern 
scientific spirit,” he remarked, “has proved both its firmness and 
its flexibility in the course of extended efforts to combat the 
Asiatic pestilence by means of international agreement. By more 
exact information of the disease and the phenomena attending its 
transmission, it has gained a knowledge of prophylactic measures 
both more certain and more prompt. It has demonstrated that 
the more simple methods are at the same time the more efficacious. 
It has conserved public interest while it has protected human 
lives. The connections which diplomacy has had the honor of 
concluding have been matured in the laboratories where men of 
science pursue their disinterested researches. It is the common 
labor and the common honor of science and diplomacy to acquire 
and exercise the knowledge necessary to reconcile the customs 
which govern international commerce and the laws on which 
depends the protection of human life.... You have to continue 
now the labors which were commenced at Venice. It is your 
duty to pursue cholera toward its source ; toward that part of Cen- 
tral Asia where it is said to have its origin so far as it affects 
us. This part of your task is particularly delicate, and the 
method and the principles which have heretofore guided you 
should again govern your actions. They are now recognized as 
correct, and they have hence acquired a high authority. But, in 
applying them, you should not forget that sympathy for those who 
suffer, individual kindness, and international fellowship, generos- 
ity, and equity ought also to have their proper place in your de- 
liberations. It isin these previous deliberations that you will have 
found the discretion necessary for uniting to all the guarantees 
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that health and the public interests may require, a respect for local 
customs, usages, and traditions, and especially that persuasive 
influence which shall secure to your decisions the concurrence of 
all upon whom they ought to be binding.” 

M. Barrére, the acting president, after explaining at some length 
the events which led to the present Conference, introduced Pro- 
fessor Proust, who read an elaborate paper, in which, after 
reviewing the work of preceding conferences, showing how effect- 
ually they had protected the immediate approaches to Europe 
from an invasion of cholera, he proceeded to detail the questions 
which the present Conference was called to consider. They in- 
volved problems more difficult of solution than any ever presented 
to a deliberate body. The danger to Europe from an epidemic 
of cholera, primarily, depends upon the periodical migration of 
large bodies of the Mussulmans from India, the natural habitat of 
the cholera germ, to the holy places’ of North-western Asia, and 
especially to Mecca. Cholera has never visited Europe except 
when transported from the delta of the Ganges by pilgrims. 
These pilgrimages are made by vast hordes of people, the greater 
number of whom are poor and feeble, or actually sick, and all 
are accustomed to filthy habits. It appears that sixty per cent. of 
those who leave India on these pilgrimages never return to their 
homes. The problem of preventing epidemics of cholera in 
Europe could only be solved by subjecting these pilgrims to rigid 
sanitary regulations; and, to effectually accomplish this object, 
there must be international agreements. 

The difficulties to be encountered in adopting and enforcing 
sanitary rules for pilgrims were numerous. 1. The pilgrims 
themselves would be intolerant of any restrictions upon their per- 
formance of a religious obligation. 2. Sanitary regulations ade- 
quate to prevent the transportation of cholera infection must, in 
some degree, interfere with the ordinary freedom of commerce. 
3. These sanitary rules and regulations, in order to be effective, 
must be enforced under the supervision of a central authority, and 
not by local authority. 

It was very evident, therefore, that this Conference was con- 
fronted with difficulties which no other had to encounter. While 
it might prove an easy task for the technical delegates to formu- 
late an ideal code of sanitary rules, which, if rigidly enforced, 
would effectually prevent the transportation of cholera by the 
pilgrims, it was apparent that the diplomatic delegates would have 
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no slight difficulty in reconciling the various commercial and pub- 
lic interests involved. 

It will forever redound to the credit of this Conference that it 
resolutely set to work on the programme laid before it, and not 
only created a body of admirable sanitary rules governing pil- 
grimages, but provided adequate means of enforcing them. 

The programme presented by the French delegation was as 
follows :* — 


I, Prophylaxis of the Pilgrimage of Mecca. 
II. Protection of the Persian Gulf ports. 
The programme of discussion was formulated as follows : — 
I. Prophylaxis of the Pilgrimage to Mecca. 
(A) Sanitary police in Indian ports. 
1. Medical inspection of pilgrims. 
2. Disinfection. 
3. Refusal of embarkation to infected or suspected per- 
sons. 
4. Refusal of embarkation to all pilgrims who shall fail 
to show that they possess means to defray the ex- 
pense of the pilgrimage ; five days’ observation of 
other pilgrims. 
. Sanitary passports. 
Disinfecting apparatus on each vessel. 
7. Adequate supply of potable water protected from infec- 
tion. 
(4) Sanitary surveillance of pilgrims at the entrance of the Red 
Sea. 
Choice of site for quarantine station. 
If Camaran be chosen, improvements to be instituted. 
Disinfecting apparatus. 
. Formation of a board of management to be under the 
control of the sanitary council of Constantinople. 
(C) Improvements to be instituted at Abou-Saad and Vasta. 
(D) Supervision of land caravans of pilgrims to Mecca. 
(£) Reorganization of the sanitary station of El Tor. 
II. Protection of the Persian Gulf ports. 
(A) Establishment of sanitary posts at Fao, Bender-Abbas, 
Koveit, Bender-Bouchir, Bassorah, Mohammerah. 
(ZB) Sanitary surveillance at Menama, in the Bahrem group of 
islands. 
(C) Sanitary supervision at Mascate and Guadar, in Beloo- 
chistan. 
(D) Constitution of a sanitary authority to have charge of car- 
rying out quarantine measures. 


nvr 
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* See Abstract of Sanitary Reports issued by the United States Marine Hospital Service for 
a Summary of the Conference Proceedings. 
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A wide divergence of views, in regard to the best method of 
treating an epidemic of cholera, very early appeared among the 
technical delegates, and became very pronounced in the discus- 
sion of many questions throughout the entire session. These 
different opinions were as follows : — 

1. The French delegates held that cholera infection should not 
be allowed to be conveyed from place to place, either by travellers 
and their effects or by articles of commerce. Hence they ap- 
proved of enforcing such sanitary rules as would free the traveller 
and his baggage, as well as articles of commerce, from the conta- 
gion of cholera at any place in their transit where they were dis- 
covered or suspected to exist. This policy was sustained by every 
delegation except that representing Great Britain and its depend- 
encies. 

2. The British delegation held that the proper method of deal- 
ing with cholera is to perfect the sanitary conditions of cities, 
villages, and the homes of the people, and allow the contagium of 
the pestilence free course along the routes of travel, whether by 
sea or land. All barriers to the entrance of cholera into any State 
were condemned, especially any form of quarantine which delayed 
the progress of vessels into ports and the immediate discharge of 
cargo. ‘This public policy was supported only by the delegation 
from Great Britain. 

3. The delegate who represented the British possessions in 
India held that cholera is due to epidemic influences quite beyond 
human control: hence he advocated non-interference. This policy 
was supported only by the delegate who represented India. 

The scope and character of the regulations adopted can be illus- 
trated by a few selections. In general, it may be stated that the 
pilgrim is placed under sanitary surveillance of a very rigorous 
character from the moment he announces his intention to go on a 
pilgrimage till his return home. First, he must obtain a sanitary 
passport from the local authority. This rule is taken from the 
Netherlands’. Straits Possessions. Before the passport is issued, 
the intending pilgrim must prove that he has complied with all of 
the conditions necessary for his departure, and that he has money 
sufficient for the voyage and to sustain his family in his absence. 
This passport the pilgrim must retain, and show to the. sanitary 
authorities ez route; and he can enter Hedjaz, the province in 
which Mecca is located, only on presentation of it, and on passing 
an examination. He is under sanitary observation while at 
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Mecca ; and on his return a new passport is given him, which he 
must show to the authorities en route. 

At the port of departure the pilgrim comes under the sanitary 
police, and the following regulations are to be enforced : — 


Medical inspection of all persons taking passage on board 
a pilgrim vessel, made individually, by daylight, on land, and by a 
physician appointed by the local sanitary authority. 

Thorough disinfection made on land, under the direction of the 
physician appointed by the sanitary authority, of all infected or 
suspected articles. 

Refusal of embarkation to any person attacked with cholera or 
choleriform disorders. 

When a case of cholera exists at the port, embarkation on board 
of pilgrim vessels shall not take place until the persons to be em- 
barked have been segregated and subjected to observation for 
five days. 


Each pilgrim vessel must have the following provisions : — 


Every vessel embarking one hundred or more pilgrims shall 
carry a physician commissioned by the government to which the 
vessel belongs. If the number of passengers exceeds one thou- 
sand, a second physician shall be engaged. 

The physician should see that the rules of hygiene are observed 
on board, and that food and water are distributed according to 
agreement. 

Pilgrims shall be lodged between decks. 

The deck should remain clear. It should be placed at the dis- 
posal of the passengers. 

Passengers shall be allowed to retain only such baggage as is 
strictly necessary. 

The vessel shall be provided with latrines in the proportion of 
one to each one hundred passengers. These shall not be located 
in the hold or between decks. ‘They shall be cleaned three times 
daily, and flushed with sea water. 

Each person shall be gratuitously furnished with five litres of 
drinking water a day. 

If there shall arise any doubt as to the condition of the drinking 
water, it should be boiled and sterilized ; and the captain is directed 
to empty it overboard and replenish at the first stopping place. 

Two kitchens shall be provided for the use of the pilgrims. 
They shall not be allowed to cook elsewhere. 

Medical care and attendance shall be furnished gratuitously to 
the pilgrims. 

A regularly organized infirmary shall be provided for the sick. 
It shall be large enough to accommodate five per cent. of the pas- 
sengers, with a space of three square metres per capita. 

The vessel shall be provided with the means of isolation in case 
of choleraic attack. 
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Each pilgrim vessel is subjected to the following regulations at 
the port of departure :— 


The captain of a pilgrim vessel is required to declare to the 
port authority, at least three days in advance, his intention of em- 
barking pilgrims. He must also declare the date of intended 
departure and the port of destination. 

The sanitary authority of the port shall then inspect and meas- 
ure the vessel. The consul representing the flag carried by the 
ship may assist, if he so desires, at this inspection. 

The port authority shall not permit the departure of a vessel 
until he is assured : — 

(a) That the vessel is clean, and, if possible, disinfected. 

(4) That it is in condition to undertake the voyage, and that the 
sanitary conditions are good. 

(c) That the food and fuel provided for crew and passengers are 
sufficient in quantity and good in quality. 

(d) That the water is good and obtained from a pure source; 
that it is sufficient in quantity, protected from contamination on 
board, and dispensed by faucets. 

(¢, 4, g, 2) That the vessel carries distilling apparatus capable of 
producing five litres of water a day per capita for all persons on 
board, passengers and crew; that it carries a disinfecting stove, 
and has on board a physician and a ship’s medicine chest; and 
that the deck is clear. 

The captain shall post notices drawn up in the principal lan- 
guages spoken by the pilgrims, stating : — 

1. Destination of the ship. 

2. Daily ration of food and water. 

3. The price of provisions not included in the daily distribution. 

The captain shall not be free to leave port until he holds : — 

1. A list of the pilgrims whom he is authorized to embark, viséd 
by the port sanitary authority. 

2. A bill of health stating the name, nationality, and tonnage of 
the vessel, name of the captain and physician, the number of per- 
sons embarked, crew, passengers, and pilgrims, nature of the 
cargo, place of departure and destination, and condition of public 
health in the port of departure. 


During the voyage the following requirements are enforced : — 


All articles that have come in contact with the sick shall be 
promptly disinfected. Articles of no value should be thrown over- 
board if the vessel is at sea, or else burned, if the vessel is in port. 

In case of a death occurring on board during the voyage, the 
captain shall note the fact with all particulars. 

The bill received at the port of departure shall not be altered 
in any way during the voyage. It shall be viséd in every port at 
which the vessel stops by the sanitary authority, who shall note 
thereon :— 
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The number of passengers landed or embarked. 

Any facts touching the condition of the passengers and any in- 
cidents of the voyage. 

The sanitary condition of the port at which the vessel is stop- 
ping. 

The captain shall see that all prophylactic measures taken on 
board during the voyage are inscribed in the log. 

The captain shall pay all sanitary taxes. 


Arriving at the Red Sea, and before preceeding to Hedjaz, the 
pilgrim ship must touch at the sanitary station at Camaran, and 
there be subject to the following treatment : — 


Vessels declared upon medical inspection to be clean shall be 
allowed free pratique after compliance with the following regula- 
tions: The pilgrims shall be disembarked; they shall take a 
spray bath or a bath in the sea; their soiled linen and such of 
their baggage and effects as may be suspected of infection shall be 
disinfected. The duration of this process, including landing and 
re-embarkation, shall not exceed forty-eight hours. If during this 
period no case of cholera, diarrhoea, or choleriform disorder shall 
develop, the pilgrim shall be at once re-embarked, and the vessel 
shall proceed to the Hedjaz. 

Suspected vessels —that is to say, vessels on board of which 
cholera declared itself at the moment of departure, but on which 
no new case has occurred within seven days —shall be treated as 
follows: The pilgrims shall be disembarked; they shall take a 
spray bath or else a bath in the sea; their soiled linen and such 
of their baggage and effects as may be suspected of infection shall 
be disinfected, at the discretion of the medical officer. The dura- 
tion of this process, including landing and re-embarkation, shall 
not exceed forty-eight hours. If no cases of cholera or choleriform 
disorder shall develop during this period, the pilgrims shall be at 
once re-embarked, and the vessel shall proceed to Djeddah, where 
a second medical inspection shall be made on board. If the 
result is favorable, on the written and certified declaration under 
oath that no case of cholera has occurred during the voyage 
from Camaran, the pilgrims shall be disembarked. If, on the 
contrary, cholera or choleriform disorder shall have declared itself 
during the voyage or at the moment of arrival, the vessel shall be 
remanded at Camaran, and there undergo a second time the treat- 
ment for infected vessels. 

Infected vessels — that is to say, vessels on board of which 
cholera and choleriform disorder shall have declared itself within 
seven days—shall be treated as follows: The persons attacked 
with cholera or choleriform affections shall be disembarked and 
isolated in hospital. Thorough disinfection shall be performed. 
The other passengers shall be disembarked and isolated in groups, 
consisting each of as few persons as possible, in order that only a 
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small front shall be exposed to choleraic attack, should the disease 
develop. The soiled linen, utensils, and clothing of crew and 
passengers shall be disinfected ; also the vessel itself. 

The sanitary authorities shall decide whether the unloading of 
the larger baggage and the cargo is necessary, and whether the 
entire vessel or only a portion of it shall be disinfected. 

The passengers shall remain five days at Camaran. If the cases 
of cholera date back for several days, the period of isolation may 
be curtailed. It shall vary according to the date of the last out- 
break, and in the discretion of the sanitary authority. 

From Camaran the vessel shall proceed to Djeddah, where 
thorough medical inspection shall be made on board. If the re- 
sult is favorable, the pilgrims shall be disembarked. If, on the 
contrary, cholera or choleriform disorder sha!l have developed on 
board, either at the moment of arrival or during the voyage from 
Camaran, the vessel shall be remanded to Camaran, and shall 
there undergo for a second time the treatment for infected vessels. 


Such is but a summary of the rules made by the Conference 
governing the pilgrimages from India by way of the Red Sea. 
Similar rules were made to apply to pilgrims going by way of the 
Persian Gulf or approaching Hedjaz from the north. These rules 
were to be equally enforced on the return of the pilgrims to their 
homes by any route. While at Mecca, the pilgrims were under 
rigorous sanitary surveillance. 

An examination of these rules will make it apparent that, if they 
are rigidly enforced, cholera cannot reach Europe again through 
the medium of Mussulman pilgrimages. And herein we have the 
possible failure of the work of the Conference. Sanitary rules are 
worthless, if not faithfully executed ; and yet no class of laws is so 
difficult of enforcement as those designed to protect the public 
health. ‘ 

In their practical application, to be effective in the prevention 
or control of contagious and infectious diseases, individual rights, 
religious observances, commercial interests, and even national 
customs must be subordinated to the exigencies which these 
pestilences create. 

It has been held that health laws are anomalies in civilized gov- 
ernment. ‘They arbitrarily set aside ordinary laws because they 
are adapted to an anomalous condition of the people. When it is 
considered that the health laws created by the Conference were to 
be applied to people intolerant of any restriction upon individual 
liberty, and especially upon the customary performance of ancient 
religious obligations, it will be apparent that, when the technical 
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delegates had perfected their work of completing the rules and 
regulations, a serious responsibility was imposed upon the diplo- 
matic delegates in providing the ways and means for their execu- 
tion. 

There was a strong disposition manifested by those States within 
whose jurisdiction these rules were to be chiefly executed to be 
alone responsible for their enforcement. But the other States very 
properly opposed such action, alleging that local interests might 
interfere with that rigid execution of every necessary detail so 
essential to success. A failure of one State, through which the 
pilgrims might pass, to rigorously apply the rules, would imperil 
the entire scheme. It was determined, therefore, after much dis- 
cussion, that all of the contracting powers should have a part in 
the enforcement of these international agreements. The following 
method of accomplishing this object was finally agreed upon : — 


1. The application of the measures adopted by the Conference 
in regard to the pilgrimages shall be intrusted to a committee 
chosen from among the members of the Council of Health of 
Constantinople. This committee shall be composed of three rep- 
resentatives of Turkey and of the several Powers who accepted 
the sanitary agreement signed by the Conferences of Venice and 
Dresden. The president of the committee shall be Ottoman. 

2. To secure effective service at the several sanitary stations, 
competent corps of physicians, disinfectors, mechanics, and sani- 
tary guards, recruited from among ex-officers, commissioned and 
non-commissioned, shall be created. 

3. The expense of carrying out the system proposed by the 
Conference shall be divided between the Ottoman government 
and the Council of Constantinople, according to the scale already 
fixed by the several Powers interested. 

4. The sanitary authority at the Ottoman port of arrival or 
departure shall draw up a statement of any infraction of this 
agreement, to which the captain of the offending vessel shall 
attach any explanation he may have to make. A certified copy of 
this statement shall be transmitted to the consul representing 
the country to which the vessel belongs. The consul shall re- 
quire the fine to be placed in his hands. In the absence of the 
consul the fine shall be deposited with the sanitary authority. 
The fine shall ultimately go to the Council of Constantinople, 
when the consular commission shall have declared it valid. A 
second certified copy of the statement shall be forwarded to the 
Council of Constantinople, who shall refer it to the consular com- 
mission. 

5. A consular commission shall be formed at Constantinople to 
have cognizance of disputed cases, and to act as judge between 
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the sanitary agent and the ships’ captains. It shall be elected 
every year. 

6. The taxes and sanitary fines shall not be diverted to any 
objects but those relating to the sanitary councils. 


In addition to these regulations the Conference provided for the 
equipment of suitable stations on the route of the pilgrims, with 
all the apparatus necessary to make each a sanitarium, where the 
traveller will receive the most perfect sanitary care and treatment. 
The Ottoman Government had already created several stations, 
and the Conference took measures to perfect them and add others. 
Thus the island of Camaran, near the entrance to the Red Sea, 
it recommended should be entirely devoted to a sanitarium for the 
pilgrims coming from the south. For this purpose all the present 
inhabitants are to be removed, the harbor is to be rendered secure 
to shipping, and every facility supplied for the comfort of passen- 
gers, and the thorough cleansing and disinfection of themselves, 
their effects and the pilgrim ships. In the same manner Djebel- 
Tor, at the northern extremity of the Red Sea, is to be provided 
as a sanitarium for the pilgrims from the north. The ports of 
the Hedjaz, where the pilgrims debark for Mecca, are to be 
equally well equipped as sanitary stations. A large number of 
similar sanitary stations will be created along the Persian Gulf 
route, and also along the overland caravan routes. Finally, Mecca 
is to have its sanitary conditions perfected, and a complete sur- 
veillance of the pilgrims organized. 

For nearly two months the Conference devoted itself assiduously 
to its duties. It was aided and encouraged in its work by the 
highest officials of the French government. President Carnot 
frequently met the delegates. M. Casimir-Perier, the Premier, 
accepted its presidency. M. Barrere, now Ambassador to Switzer- 
land ; M. Hanotaux, now Minister of Foreign Affairs ; Professor 
Brouardel, Dean of the Faculty of Medicine, of Paris; Professor 
Proust, Inspector-general of the Sanitary Service; and M. 
Monod, Councillor of State,—comprised the French delegation. 
To the courtesy, constant efforts, and judicious management of 
this delegation is due in large measure the harmony which charac- 
terized the deliberations of the Conference and the happy con- 
summation of its labors. 

The code of sanitary rules governing the migration of large 
bodies of people from or through districts infected with cholera 
which the Conference finally completed and adopted is based on 
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the most advanced principles of sanitary science. When this 
code is finally accepted by the Powers of Europe and Asia, and 
by the United States, and thus becomes in effect international 
law, it will mark the commencement of an era which will be 
characterized by the extermination of those roving pestilences 
which have heretofore been the scourge of the human race. 

One feature of the Conference remains to be noticed, which is 
of special interest to the people of the United States. 

As this Conference was called to devise international measures 
to prevent the transportation of cholera by the migration of large 
bodies of people, it seemed to the delegates from the United 
States, or at least to a majority of them, that it would be a fitting 
occasion to consider also the closely allied subject of the convey- 
ance of cholera from Europe to the United States by emigrants. 
It was apparent that the sanitary rules and regulations relating to 
travel and traffic, which would prevent the transmission of the 
cholera infection from India to Europe by the pilgrim, would, if 
properly applied, prevent the transmission of cholera from Europe 
to America by the emigrant. The instructions which the United 
States delegates received from their government led them to be- 
lieve that the President also entertained the opinion that the ques- 
tion of the transportation of cholera by emigrants would be a legit- 
imate subject of discussion in the Conference. 

Actuated by these considerations, the delegation brought the 
matter before the Conference at its third session in a formal 
paper. It was shown in this statement that cholera has as yet 
never reached the United States from Europe except through the 
emigrant classes. The imminent danger of an invasion of the 
United States by cholera, when it is prevalent in Europe, will ap- 
pear when we consider : — 

1. The vast numbers of immigrants who land on our shores an- 
nually. In 1893 357,857 emigrants from Europe arrived at the 
single port of New York. In some years the number has been 
quite half a million. 

2. These immigrants are, for the most part, the poorest, filth- 
iest, and most insanitary class of the population of the States of 
Europe. They are not only extremely filthy in their persons and 
habits, but they bring large quantities of filthy baggage and house- 
hold goods, which are admirably adapted to preserve the germs of 
contagious and infectious diseases in all their potency. 

3. The rapidity with which the transit of the ocean is now made 
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by the great passenger vessels — and it is on this class of steamers 
that the bulk of the immigrants reach the port of New York — 
renders it possible now for an emigrant to receive the cholera into 
his system in Europe and be safely domiciled in New York City 
before the period of incubation has fairly expired. 

To meet these exigencies, the United States has but one remedy ; 
and that is a rigorous quarantine. Such sanitation of cities, vil- 
lages, and the homes of the people as might make it safe to al- 
low the cholera contagium free access to our ports is impossible. 
The opinion was expressed that, if by an international agreement 
such sanitary regulations could be enforced as would secure to the 
emigrant from Europe to America cleanliness of person and bag- 
gage, adequate means for his care during the voyage, and a rea- 
sonable guarantee that he is not the carrier of the cholera germ, 
it would be followed by greatly diminished restrictions which our 
government must otherwise impose upon travel and commerce in 
our ports. 

The communication of the delegates concluded by requesting 
that the programme of the Conference be so enlarged as to in- 
clude the preparation of international sanitary rules governing the 
migration of the laboring classes of Europe to America. 

At a subsequent session the United States delegates submitted 
more in detail, at the request of the Conference, the questions for 
consideration. The several propositions were nearly those already 
under discussion in regard to the pilgrims, namely : — 

1. Measures to be adopted to enable the emigrants to come to 
the port of departure free from contagious diseases. Each emi- 
grant should obtain from the local authority a passport or certifi- 
cate, showing the sanitary condition of the place from which he 
came, the route that he has followed to the port of departure, and, 
as far as possible, the state of his health during his journey. The 
passport for the pilgrim made nearly the same provision. 

2. Measures to be taken at the port of departure to prevent the 
germs of cholera being taken on board of vessels, either by the 
emigrants personally or by their clothing, or other effects. These 
measures would correspond with those adopted by the Conference 
with reference to pilgrims at the port of departure ; namely, deten- 
tion for several days in reception quarters, where bathing and dis- 
infection could be thoroughly performed and any infection present 
destroyed. 

3- Measures to be taken to secure the best sanitary condition of 
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vessels carrying emigrants, before their embarkation, in order that 
the health of the emigrants may be preserved during the voyage. 
The excellent sanitary regulations which the Conference adopted 
for pilgrim ships would apply with some modifications to emigrant 
ships. 

4. Measures to be taken during the voyage both to preserve the 
best sanitary condition of the ship, and of the emigrants and 
equipage, and to promptly suppress any focus of infection which 
might develop on board. These provisions were amply made by 
the Conference with regard to pilgrim ships during the voyage. 

5. Measures to be taken at the port of arrival, which would com- 
prise such changes in the regulations of our quarantines as would 
adapt them to the new conditions which these international regula- 
tions would secure as to the liability of emigrants to be the carriers 
of chalera infection. 

The communication of the American delegates was received 
with marked attention by the members of the Conference. It was 
conceded that there was such a close analogy between the methods 
of conveyance of cholera infection from India to Europe by the 
pilgrims, and from Europe to America by the emigrants, that the 
international sanitary regulations governing the migration of one 
class would be nearly applicable to the other. The delegates of 
several States cordially adopted the views of the American dele- 
gates, and were disposed at once to consult their respective gov- 
ernments to obtain the power to enlarge the programme in accord- 
ance with our request. Others, while acknowledging the great im- 
portance of the subject, were of the opinion that, as the present 
Conference was called for a specific purpose, it should not add to 
its duties another obligation, however closely it might be allied to 
the one in hand. They proposed that the emigrant. question be 
deferred to another Conference called for that special purpose. 
The British delegation opposed enlarging the subjects for discus- 
sion at the present Conference, and also to the calling of another 
Conference to consider the emigrant question, basing their objec- 
tions upon their often reiterated opinions that the prevention of 
the spread of cholera should not be attempted by restrictions upon 
travel and commerce, but that every State should secure to its 
people homes so healthy that they would defy the potency of the 
cholera germ. It should be stated that, at one of the sessions of 
the present Conference, on the occasion of the statement of the 
above opinion by the distinguished medical officer of the Local 
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Government Board of England, the technical or medical delegate 
of Greece replied that his government had no such power as would 
secure that degree of sanitation of the homes of the people of 
which the English boast, and it must therefore rely upon a rigor- 
ous quarantine against cholera. As to the value of home sanita- 
tion compared with a rigorous quarantine in the protection of the 
people against cholera, he reminded the British delegation that 
during the last year there were several outbreaks of cholera in 
England, with a number of deaths, while for forty years there had 
not been an outbreak of cholera in Greece, though the pestilence 
had many times prevailed in surrounding countries. 

After considerable discussion the Conference decided not to 
change its programme, but with much unanimity concurred in the 
opinion that another Conference should be called, if requested by 
the government of the United States, to formulate international 
sanitary regulations governing the migration of European popula- 
tions to America. 

Meantime the delegates from several of the Powers received 
instructions to unite in the call of such Conference, and two 
delegations presented the formal requests of their governments to 
be permitted to entertain the Conference at their respective 


capitals. The United States delegation reported the action of the 


Conference to their government, and asked for instructions. The 
President replied that it was too late in the season to call another 
Conference. Thereupon farther efforts to arrange for a Confer- 
ence were discontinued ; but the final sentiments expressed to us by 
many members were to the effect that, whenever the United States 
government signified to the European Powers its desife to enter a 
Conference with them for the purpose of establishing an inter- 
national agreement relating to the sanitary supervision of emi- 
grants from Europe to America, all of the States invited would 
respond. 

To one who has practically studied the problem of the pre- 
vention and suppression of such world-wide epidemics as Asiatic 
cholera, the importance to the people of the United States of the 
co-operation of the governments of Europe with our government, 
in freeing the emigrant from the germs of contagious and infectious 
diseases before he embarks for our ports, cannot be overestimated. 
The proposed scheme of sanitary surveillance of the emigrant 
would begin at his domicile abroad, and follow him every step of 
the way to his home in this country. His passport, issued by the 
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local European health officer, and viséd at every point in his prog- 
ress, would not only contain a record of his condition as regards 
his freedom from infection and his health, but it would be his only 
guarantee that he could travel at all on railways to the port of de- 
parture or that he could embark on any steamship bound to a port 
in the United States. It is at once apparent that such an inter- 
national agreement would bring to our shores only healthy emi- 
grants and in healthy ships. Two consequences would inevitably 
follow: first, cholera would never be brought to this country by 
the European emigrant; and, second, our quarantine would con- 
sist only in a detention for the examination of the passports of 
emigrants and the inquiries and inspections necessary to determine 
that shipmasters had faithfully complied with the international 
sanitary regulations. 





Thus closed the Ninth International Sanitary Conference, in 
many respects the most important of the series. It was in fact 
a congress of nations summoned to create a code of international 
laws entirely in the interests of human health, and consequently 
of human happiness. Its sessions were characterized throughout 
by that earnestness in the discussion of theoretical questions and 
that conciliation in harmonizing practical methods which dis- 
tinguish the modern scientific spirit. We cannot doubt that, 
when the laws which it enacted are faithfully executed, not only 
will Europe and Northern Asia be relieved from periodical visita- 
tions of the most destructive plague of modern times, but that the 
vast hordes of roving pilgrims which traverse Asia, scattering a 
pestilence that decimates the people among whom they pass, 
while it strews their own pathway with their dead, will be trans- 
formed to an orderly body of travellers, characterized by that 
physical and mental health and cleanliness of person and baggage 
so essential to the rational discharge of religious obligations. 

But have not the nations which in this Conference accomplished 
so great a work in the relief of the Mussuiman pilgrim, and the 
protection of Europe from cholera, a similar duty to perform 
toward the western emigrant, who, taking up the germs of the 
plague brought to Europe, conveys them in his filthy person and 
effects to America? M. Casimir-Perier complimented the dele- 
gates to the Ninth International Sanitary Conference on the suc- 
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cess which science has had in breaking down those ancient bar- 
riers which the varied interests of mankind have created, and 
urged them to persevere in the good work until all such restric- 
tions are removed. Must there not be a Tenth Conference, that 
shall unite the efforts of the European Powers and the United 
States in removing the barriers with which commerce and custom 
now protect the emigrant from the application of those sanitary 
measures which would strip him of every form of contagion, and 
bring him to our shores in good physical and mental health? 








2. IS NEWSPAPER WORK HEALTHFUL FOR 
WOMEN? 


BY MRS. MARGARET H. WELCH, OF NEW YORK. 
[Read Wednesday, September 5.] 


As an occupation for women, newspaper work is no longer an 
experiment. Woman in newspaper work, however, so far as her 
physical capacity to endure it is concerned, is still one to a very 
considerable extent. Although it is true that in few of the 342 
occupations now open to women is she more pervasive, if the word 
may be permitted, or is more fully recognized, yet her rapid and 
successful charge upon newspaperdom is comparatively recent. 

There are a few women veterans of the press. A distinguished, 
if small, band they are, too. But fifteen, ten years ago, a consider- 
ation of the topic assigned to me for this morning would have little 
timely or practical value. That it has both to-day is still more 
because of the coming than the present newspaper woman, 

Is, then, newspaper work a healthful occupation for our sex? I 
can recall, with two minutes’ thinking, a dozen newspaper women 
of my acquaintance who are struggling with some form of nervous 
exhaustion directly consequent upon their newspaper duties. I 
think of four or five more who are out of that and all work, com- 
pletely broken down, with the story of their recovery uncertain ; 
and two other women whom I have known, bright, gracious, 
lovely, lie to-day in untimely graves because of their labor in 
newspaper offices. With these in mind the reply quickly suggests 
itself, ‘‘ No,” the work is not healthful: it is killing. 

On the other hand there comes with equal promptness the recol- 
lection of a dozen other women of the craft who are in perfect 
health, and evidently at no odds with their occupation. 

Mrs. Rebecca Harding Davis, Mrs. Lucia K. Runkle, Mrs. Mar- 
garet Sullivan, are in full physical vigor after twenty-five years of 
brilliant newspaper work; Miss “ Midy” Morgan, of revered 
memory, died at the end of a long and splendid newspaper career, 
but not, as I have ever heard, because of it; and there is a formid- 
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able list of other women whose names would be almost as familiar 
if I should quote them to you, who are in unimpaired health after 
ten and fifteen years’ services in newspaper offices, to their credit. 
When these facts present themselves, the first opinion is reversed, 
and becomes a decided “ Yes.” 

Still, it is not wholly the woman rather than the work which is 
the factor in the answer. 

There are places in the newspaper world which are well within 
the physical resources of any woman in normal health. Special 
critical work that can be done with some degree of deliberation 
and leisure, and editorships involving weekly work,— these are not 
wearing of themselves. Women who fill them, however, too often 
unite with them a difficult home life, the care of children or the 
sick, the need for an absorbing economy, or perhaps a busy social 
or philanthropic existence,— some necessary or assumed strain on 
time or energy that permits scant leisure for rest, yet keeps life at 
continuous high tension. When these women go under, as they 
often do, their newspaper work is frequently and misleadingly 
pronounced the only cause for it. 

Nor is the inability to endure such complex pressure any sig- 
nificant confession of sex-weakness. Men subject to the strain of 
carrying domestic cares down to the office, and business worries 
back to the home again, often give way. Over and over again it is 
said of a man who dies suddenly or goes insane that he had 
troubles outside of his business cares which precipitated his down- 
fall, and the reason is accepted as good and sufficient. 

Social distractions, too, too many of them, are quite as wearing 
upon men as upon women. So well is this recognized that 
employers claim the right to inquire, even dictate, how their clerks 
shall spend their evenings, as bearing upon their usefulness the 
next day ; and society women plan “small-and-earlys” to secure 
the presence of the desirable young business man without sacrific- 
ing his needed rest. 

Yet men have the great advantage of the fact that business 
instinct is a sort of inheritance with them. Generations of busi- 
ness men have had their influence to create in their sex a natural 
gravitation towards business life. When a boy is old enough to 
learn to swim, he is often thrown overboard beyond his depth, and 
the youngster thrashes and flounders till he suddenly strikes out 
for himself. It is what his father did before him, but no parent 
expects his daughter to have this skill in water by the same sort 
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of natural selection. In one of the Sandwich Islands, however, 
infants, girls and boys alike, are put into the water in their rush 
baskets when they are a few days old. They play and sleep in 
the lapping waves, and both sexes can swim by the time American 
babies can walk. The business instinct may come in time to be a 
birthright of women, but as yet it is not. To paraphrase an oft- 
quoted verse : — 


Business to woman’s life is a thing apart: 
*Tis man’s entire existence. 


Any career in the business world is still abnormal and difficult for 
us. However grateful and proud we may be of our success, when 
we are honest, we must admit that it is hardly gained. Only the 
other day a woman who has won and held a high place in the news- 
paper world, and who is often quoted as a woman of remarkable 
poise and judgment, told me confidentially that she never turned 
the knob of the office door without a fluttering of the heart that 
cost her an effort to subdue. ‘I suppose,” she went on, “it is 
because I lack the confidence born of training and long expe- 
rience. I feel always that something may lie beyond the threshold 
that I have not yet encountered, something that my small stock of 
business knowledge may be unequal to.” And an editor of one of 
the big New York dailies (a man) showed his appreciation of this 
point in his reply to an inquiry concerning his opinion of women 
in the work. “Frankly,” he said, “I am delighted with them in 
many ways. ‘They are faithful, untiring, and never complain of 
work or hours. I have but two faults to find with them: they 
have little or no self-reliance, and are seldom able to direct or 
plan for others.” 

Both of these faults come from the same source,—a sense of 
newness to business responsibility. 

Many more newspaper women will admit the same experience 
in some guise or other. It is not helpful, and it is a tax that 
the coming newspaper woman may not have. The wage-earning 
woman is growing younger every year: she is entering upon her 
work earlier in life, choosing, often, like her brother, some field of 
labor as soon as she has finished her scholastic education. The 
influence of this fresh, energetic, well-equipped young woman 
must make itself felt in every occupation she invades ; and we may 
look to see the coming business woman, newspaper or other sort, 
as capably confident as any man of affairs is to-day. 
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The twentieth century is not now slipping away, however, is 
not yet even here ; and we may well leave this clever creature of 
fifty years hence to look after herself. 

The women of the moment and the newspaper work of the 
moment should not be antagonistic. That she and it are, more 
often than she realizes, is due to and preventable by herself. As 
has been said, there is a class of this work that ought not, without 
extraordinary outside handicap, to overtax any woman of average 
health. ‘There is another, however, that is seriously trying. The 
regularly daily work done at a desk, with the rest of the staff, and 
subject to the conditions of pressure and excitement never absent 
from a daily newspaper office,— whether this work be editorial, 
reportorial, or what it may be,—is often, I almost say usually, 
done at serious cost to her health. And in proportion as a woman 
has the quick responsiveness, the mental alertness, and the ner- 
vous energy that make the successful newspaper woman,— or man, 
either,— does her work seem to consume her; and every step of 
her advance is paid for out of her vitality. This should not be so. 

In some respects, newspaper work is almost ideal for women. 
In no other that I know of can she command a fair salary while 
learning the business. The hours of the hardest of the places 
are irregular, indeed, but they are apt to be regularly irregular ; 
and it is not difficult to adjust one’s mode of life to conform com- 
fortably to them. The work is exacting and worrying, and in one 
way irritably unprogressive. The success of yesterday does not 
mitigate the failure of to-day. ‘ Dead selves” do not make good 
“‘stepping-stones ” in a newspaper Office, particularly if the man- 
aging editor chances to be in at the death. 

The work is never monotonous, however,—a feature that should 
make it especially acceptable to our sex. Teaching is still the 
favorite employment of educated women; and ten years of teach- 
ing, it is said, finishes a woman’s usefulness at it. She is worn out 
in nervous force. Newspaper work seems incomparably easier 
than teaching, notwithstanding the three months’ vacation of the 
schoolmistress. Life with a copy-pad or wielding a blue pencil 
can never, to my mind, touch the routine drudgery of over and 
over drilling of the young idea. 

I believe women are equal, physically, to newspaper work when 
they rid themselves of some of the handicaps of their own making. 

Two serious ones are improper dressing and unhygienic eating. 
Now, this is no plea for a distinctive business — much less a news- 
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paper woman’s — costume, or for Dress Reform, in capital letters. 
It is to urge, merely, rational clothing fitted to the work the wearer 
will do, and worn while doing it. 

It never occurred to Mrs. Peary, when she started for the North 
Pole, to rely on modish gowns to protect her from the arctic 
weather. She wore her sealskins and birdskins with the natives, 
and kept warm and well. But a young woman reporter starts 
out on a day’s trip about the city, buttoned in a tight bodice that 
gives her barely half the breathing room she needs, with heavy 
skirts dragging from her hips, with thin kid shoes that keep out 
neither wet nor cold, and are pretty sure to fit more snugly than 
they should ; and thinks it is her search for copy that sends her 
back to the office almost ready to drop with nervous fatigue. She 
has worn such clothes all her life, she says. So she has, and her 
mother and grandmother before her; but, until she became a 
business woman, she has not had to wear them all of the time. 
The home woman does not think of keeping herself girded in her 
armor all day. She begins it in a loose wrapper. A marketing or 
a shopping expedition demands a change for the street ; but, on 
coming in to luncheon, she is likely to slip back into her morning 
gown, “it is so easy.” So with the rest of the day and evening. 
When not actually in public view, she will wear various house 
frocks, whose distinguishing feature, after their prettiness, is their 
comfort. Women do not realize how much they temper the evils 
of their dress by keeping out of it, until they find themselves 
where they must wear it from morning until night. Fancy a man 
trying to write an editorial article on the tariff or the sugar trust 
with his neck clasped almost to the point of congestion by a high, 
stiff collar, every movement of his arms restricted by a tight-fitiin; 
sleeve, and his chest and body held firm and unyielding in a pan- 
oply of bone and drilling! There would be more spleen in 
paragraphs than there is now in some of them on these much dis 
cussed questions. 

Suppose, further, that this unhappy man is laboring under the 
additional disadvantage of an outraged stomach. What kind of a 
leader do you think he could produce on a vanilla eclair and a 
cup of chocolate? or at 8 p.m. how brilliant a two-column “story”’ 
could he write with a fast unbroken since the morning meal, ex- 
cept by a glass of ice-cream soda-water? 

These reliefs may seem sharp, but the picture needs them. 

“There!” I heard a young woman reporter say not long ago: 
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“T’ve just got thirty cents to last me till Saturday for luncheons. 
It will, too,” she added proudly. [t was Thursday. 

The very same day I was admitted to another newspaper 
woman’s office—an editor this was—with an apology that I 
should find her eating. It was four o’clock, and she had just 
taken leisure to send a boy out for a sandwich and a cup of cof- 
fee. ‘This is an economy of time, too,” she explained ; “for now 
I need not stop for dinner.” 

We women subordinate our physical well-being entirely too 
much. We are far too willing to take it out of ourselves. We 
feel a positive glow of satisfaction when we have dragged our tired 
bodies five or six blocks to save a car-fare. Men do this sort of 
thing less, have done it less always. In the matter of his meals 
a man’s care that he gets them often and ample is proverbial. 
“Every one observes,” said somebody in print the other day, 
“that men retain their youth longer than women. At fifty men 
are erect, active, gray-haired, to be sure, but fresh-colored and 
bright-eyed. At fifty women are gray-haired, dull-eyed, wrinkled, 
and colorless. Why is the difference?” Because for twenty-five 
years or so men have been eating good substantial luncheons 
down town, while women have been having toast and tea and cold 
sliced meat at home. 

There was exhibited recently in Boston two statues, one of the 
average man and the other of the average woman. Each was 
modelled on measurements taken from a large number of average 
young men and women, and the female figure fell much further 
short of the ideal woman than the male figure of the ideal man. 
Her hollow back, narrow chest, and curved spine were not a pleas- 
ant, though they should be a valuable, object lesson to the mod- 
ern ambitious woman. 

We women must equip ourselves better, physically, for the op- 
portunities that are before us. Higher educational facilities offer 
us a higher intellectuality and greater privileges, but they are one- 
sided, with a feeble physique to pursue and enjoy them in. It is 
a sound mind in a sound body that is power; and it is this power 
which the newspaper woman needs. She has demonstrated that 
one part of it is not out of her reach: let her now turn herself assid- 
uously to cultivating the other. With it the work is not beyond 
her in any respect. 

A word in closing, as to the congenial character of a newspaper 
life for women, is not, I think, beyond the province of this paper; 
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for we moderns have learned that what influences the mind agree- 
ably reacts healthfully upon the body. The criticism has been . 
made that the educated, sensitive woman finds some of her duties, 
notably that of interviews, extremely distasteful. So she may. 
There are distasteful duties in any sphere of life, but it depends 
upon the woman herself if she doffs her dignity or refinement at 
any time. She need not in her newspaper life, if she will not. 

As to the future of this work for college-bred and superior 
women, I believe there is no future more promising in the way of 
social and financial rewards. The few sensational workers and 
adventuresses in the profession have made it a little difficult just 
now for the good average newspaper woman to take her rightful 
social position; but the introduction of every cultured lady into 
the ranks raises the level, and dignity and appreciation follow. 
Except in cases where a genius for art or music exists, there is, to 
my mind, no career opening more of honor and of promise for a 
woman than in the field of newspaper work. 
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IV. PAPERS OF THE EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT. 


1. ENGLISH AS A UNIVERSAL TONGUE. 


BY D. G. PORTER, OF WATERBURY, CONN. 
[Read September 4.] 


A common speech, not exclusive, but existing side by side with 
the vernaculars of different nations, as a general means of 
communication between them, to be used in travel, traffic, corre- 
spondence, and polite intercourse, and as a means by which the 
thought of each nation might be freely shared by other nations, 
would unquestionably be a most important element of intellectual 
and social progress. The Greek language, more nearly than 
any other, achieved the position of a universal tongue in the 
ancient civilizations ; and to the fact of its wide diffusion the 
early and easy progress of Christianity was, to a considerable 
extent, unquestionably due. 

In more recent times Latin, French, English, and the artificial 
or manufactured language called Volapiik have been candidates 
for the honors of universal speech; and to show that the subject 
is not quite without present interest, I may state that at the recent 
European medical congress a petition was presented from 700 
practising physicians of British India, praying for the re-establish- 
ment of Latin as the universal means of scientific intercommuni- 
cation. English, however, at the present time seems to be distanc- 
ing all other competitors, and is doubtless the most likely to win, 
its success being due as much to the proper excellence of the 
language itself and its easy adaptation to all the uses of speech, 
as to the fact that it is the language of peoples who are leading 
the progress and enterprise of the world. 

But it must be admitted that English has almost as much to con- 
demn as to commend it, in reference to the use and purpose in 
question. It has defects—nay, positive disqualifications — so 
deeply rooted and of so serious a nature that we could not see it 
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achieve, in its present form, the position of a universal language 
without grave misgivings and serious regrets. 

In order to an intelligent discussion of the general subject, and 
in considering the question of the possibility of removing some of 
these disqualifications, it will be necessary to remind ourselves of 
the peculiar circumstances of the formation of the language, in 
which are to be traced the sources of both its excellences and its 
defects. When the Norman English, about the beginning of the 
thirteenth century, having lost their possessions in France, began 
to regard England as their home instead of a subject province, and 
the Saxon English as their countrymen; and when, in conse- 
quence, the two races began rapidly to mix and mingle by inter- 
marriage and otherwise so as to become one people,—it was 
inevitable that the two languages should also be mixed so as to 
form a substantially new tongue. The Saxons were too numerous 
and the Normans too important to render it possible for either 
party to give up their own speech and adopt that of the other. It 
was inevitable, also, that this mixture of languages, if formed at 
all, should be made and carried out by the common people in 
their daily speech ; and it was impossible, during the process, that 
any one should speak the mixed or mixing language correctly, 
according to any accepted standard, since there was not and 
could not be any such standard. Those to whom it seemed im- 
portant to speak or to write correctly, had to use Latin or French ; 
while the common people, the boors and peasants, whether Nor- 
man or Saxon, had not, of course, the slightest thought of any 
rule or principle of grammar. Their use of language was from 
the paramount necessity and for the sole and simple purpose of 
being understood. 

Of course, no complicated system of inflections could survive 
such conditions. Artificial gender, being complicated with the 
inflections, had also to give way. The Normans from their su- 
perior position and importance were able to force their language 
into Saxon forms, and in doing so they gave the finishing stroke to 
the Saxon inflective system, which had already been considerably 
weakened by the mixture of Saxon and Danish. But the great 
predominant necessity of being mutually understood in their 
speech by the two races thus suddenly thrown into mixture, and 
that without the aid of inflection, developed a clearness in the 
use of pronouns, prepositions, and auxiliaries, and in the logical, 
perspicuous order of the collocation of words, which had never 
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before, and probably has never elsewhere, been reached; while 
the abolition of artificial gender, and the reduction to a minimum 
of inflectional terminations, made the resulting language, as com- 
pared with other tongues, remarkably easy of acquisition. 

At the same time that it was thus gaining in clearness and 
facility, it developed also an extraordinary fulness and variety by 
appropriating the vocabularies of both the languages which sup- 
plied its component parts, receiving also contributions from the 
Celtic and the older Aryan tongues, with the result that “in 
force, in richness, in adaptation for all the highest purposes of the 
poet, the philosopher, and the orator, the English language is, 
unquestionably,” as Macaulay declares, “inferior to the tongue 
of Greece alone.” We may add that in some respects it is su- 
perior even to the Greek, and that especially through its close 
affinity with the German, the Dutch, and the Scandinavian lan- 
guages, and also with the French, it has unequalled advantages 
as a candidate for the honors of universal speech. It is, indeed, 
remarkable that the younges: of all the great tongues should have 
already become the speech of so large a portion of the human 
race. 

But the advantage of the language in this regard, resulting from 
its wide-spread affinities, is largely nullified by certain unfortunate 
peculiarities. To understand the nature and effects of these pecul- 
iarities, we may revert to the fact that the language was not 
formed by learned men, in whom a trained faculty and use of 
speech might be supposed to have fitted them for the task. In 
the nature of the case, such people, so far as there were such, 
would be excluded from all participation in the work. All who 
were disposed to indulge any sense of propriety or correctness in 
the use of language were shut up to Latin and French; and they 
must have looked with a feeling somewhat akin to contempt upon 
the crude, broken, mixed, and ungrammatical utterances of boors 
and peasants, whose learning of language was a mere imitation of 
vocal sounds. 

We have seen how these rude, unlettered classes, compelled by 
a hard, practical necessity, and with the simple, direct, predomi- 
nant object of making themselves understood, did excellent work 
with the rich material which the two languages afforded. We 
should not be surprised to find that in the two or three hundred 
years during which the new language was forming they did some 
bad work as well. Their bad work was done especially in connec- 
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tion with the vowel-sounds, and is of such a nature as to indicate 
a natural inability, or, at least, a most imperfect development as 
regards the faculty of distinguishing and imitating sounds. In 
the course of these two or three hundred years they lost entirely 
at least two of the vowel-sounds common to both the tongues from 
which the new language was formed ; and what was vastly worse 
they mixed and confused at least three other vowel-sounds of the 
language and of all languages in such a manner as to involve the 
written speech in what is generally regarded as hopeless and 
inextricable confusion. 

The characters which had always substantially been called ah, 
ay, and ee, and which had represented these sounds in all lan- 
guages since the invention of the alphabet, came to be sounded 
ay, eé, and eye, by a dull-eared and thick-mouthed peasantry, so 
persistently in familiar, daily, conversational usage and in oft- 
recurring words in their limited peasant vocabulary, that learning 
and literature, after long resisting the tendencies of illiterate 
speech, at length gave way, and consented to a change in the 
names of the characters themselves. I know not who is respon- 
sible for this ignominious surrender of the interests of the lan- 
guage, and of all languages, to the demands of illiterate ignorance. 
Doubtless, however, the schoolmaster of the period, who may be 
regarded as the connecting link between education and ignorance, 
must come in for a large share of the responsibility. But, with 
the change of the names of the characters representing the three 
leading vowel-sounds of the language, the coup de grace was given 
to anything like phonetic system, or, indeed, to any system as 
regards vowel-sounds in English orthography. 

Children naturally learn the force of letters by their names. 
That indeed is, or should be, what the names are for. Accord- 
ingly, in their ears ~a-2 would spell razz. It really does spell 
vain. But we are obliged to tell them it does not spell vain, but 
ran, leaving them to solve the puzzle or reconcile the contradic- 
tion as best they may. -a-n-e would spell vain according to our 
method or lack of method, 7~-a-z-” spells rain, r-e-i-n spells rain, 
r-e-1-g-n spells rain, r-a-y spells ray, g-r-e-y spells grey, and g-r-e-a-t 
spells great. Here are seven different methods of representing 
the sound ay, each one of which has to be learned and distin- 
guished from the others for every word in which the sound occurs, 
so that whatever is, or is called, phonetic in the use of these char- 
acters actually misleads and confuses rather than assists in the 
acquiring of the language. 
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But the letter has also to do duty for its own proper sound, 
either alone, or re-enforced by uw, w, , or gh; and it is safe to say 
that the sound is false to the name, or rather that the name is 
false to the sound, in nine cases out of ten in which it occurs in 
our language. To make it sound true to its name at all, it has 
generally to be assisted ; and the fact that it is assisted by several 
different devices instead of by one uniform method multiplies, in 
equal proportion, the difficulty for the learner. 

So, also, the character which we have come to call ¢, but 
which all other peoples and nations and languages call ay, does 
not generally sound ce unless assisted in some one of six or eight 
different ways, each to be learned and distinguished and sepa- 
rately applied; and even then it does not sound according to its 
name nearly half the times it occurs in the language. Of course 
there can be no properly phonetic principle in such a mixture and 
jumble of vowel-sounds. In the change of the ce-sound and char- 
acter to what is called the long English eye, the abomination is, if 
possible, worse ; though, owing to the comparative infrequency of 
the sound, the results are less serious. 

The destructive force of these changes upon the phonetic prin- 
ciple is not diminished, but is rather aggravated, by saying that 
each of these letters has a long and a short sound, as @ in mate and 
mat, e in mete and met, and z in mite and mit. The statement 
itself is not true, neither of these instances showing the long and 
the short of the same sound; and representing them as such can- 
not fail to be puzzling to the learner, however we may succeed 
in reconciling it to our consciences. 

It is not to our purpose to trace the origin of these dozen differ- 
ent methods of representing the same sound, to show which are 
French, which are Saxon, and which were invented when the writ- 
ten language undertook the hopeless task of trying to keep pace 
with the vagaries and uncertainties and differences of pronuncia- 
tion in the clumsy mouths of an unlettered peasantry. The 
important fact is that we have this abominable absurdity and 
confusion and contradiction in our written speech, and that the 
false names of the letters repsenting the vowel-sounds, more than 
anything else, serves to fix it there. 

Different theories have been advanced to account for this re- 
markable Lautvershiebung, this displacement and derangement 
of vowel-sounds in the English language. One of the most 
plausible, perhaps, is that of a natural process of attenuation, like 
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that according to which “ Angland” was written “ England” and 
is pronounced “Ingland,” and which was supposed to be due 
to the chill of the northern climate tending to prevent a free 
opening of the vocal passages. But people who inhabit a much 
colder climate than that of England do not seem to have been 
affected in the same way, as indeed the inhabitants of England 
were not previous to the fourteenth century. 

That the changes in question were due to the peculiar dulness 
of apprehension of an unlettered peasantry—capable enough, 
however, in work and in war — or, at least, to an absence on their 
part of any faculty of nice discrimination in matters of speech, is 
shown, first, by the fact or the strong probability that the more 
cultivated classes, who could perhaps have held the sounds to 
their proper moorings, would naturally and did really exclude 
themselves from all participation in the formation of a language 
which must have seemed to them essentially vulgar and boorish 
until it was too late for them to interfere to any good effect ; sec- 
ondly, from the fact that at least two vowel-sounds still retained 
in each of the two parent languages, or their nearest relations, 
were lost in the formation of the new tongue; and finally by the 
fact that a defect of this kind is still apparent among the lineal 
descendants of those who formed our English speech. No ob- 
serving man can live a month in England, even at this day, with- 
out becoming aware of the variation and uncertainty which many 
vowel-sounds still have in the mouth of the average cockney or 
provincial. 

The English common people take their beer or their whiskey 
“‘afe an’ ’afe” instead of “half and half,” when they dilute it at 
all. The criers from the London ’buses call “Baink” and 
“Straind” instead of “ Bank” and “Strand,” and will invite you 
to get up “be-ind” and ride to “Chawncery Lane.” People of 
fair intelligence say “rowd” for “ road,” “pyeper” for “ paper,” 
“toffy” for “taffy,” and “yerr” for “year.” Now most of those 
who to-day speak in this incorrect, uncertain, variable way, hear, 
or at least read, what is called good English every day of their 
lives. What then could we expect of the rude, unlettered ances- 
tors of these same classes, when for two or three centuries they 
were cut off from the conservative influences of literature and 
learning, and were left entirely to themselves while forming a new 
speech? I am convinced that there can be no sufficient explana- 
tion of the changes of vowel-sounds in English which does not 
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take into account the fact that the language, during its formative 
period and loosed from every mooring of literature and learning, 
was delivered wholly into the hands of a rude peasantry, ignorant 
with an ignorance which it is difficult in these days even to con- 
ceive, to generation after generation of great, stupid children, 
whose ears were untrained to any nice discrimination of sounds, 
and whose organs of speech were unskilled to imitate closely such 
sounds as they did distinguish. 

The attempt of Champneys, the latest writer on the history of 
English, to give a scientific explanation of the change in vowel- 
sounds, is confined to the letter a, and is, to the last degree, ob- 
scure and unsatisfactory. 

It may be worth while in passing, however, to notice his state- 
ment that the Irish did not keep up with what he calls the prog- 
ress of the language in changing the sounds of the vowels. We 
may add that even at the present day many an Irishman, fresh 
from his native bogs, can give us points on the correct and classic 
pronunciation of English; and in parts of Ireland the names of 
the characters which we call ay and ee still correspond to their 
proper original sounds. The same is true also to some extent in 
Cornwall, where, doubtless, the proximity to France has operated 
as a conservative influence. 

But the object of our discussion at this point is mainly to show 
the illiterate, discreditable origin of the great blemish, disadvan- 
tage, and disgrace which have come to the English tongue with the 
change of the vowel-sounds,— which change is also so largely re- 
sponsible for the unfortunate and needless estrangement of Eng- 
lish from its own nearest relations in the great families of speech. 
It may be worth our while seriously to consider how far we ought 
to carry our loyalty to stupidity and ignorance because it is an- 
cient, or even because it is English, and to what extent we ought 
to adopt the principle so widely accepted in England that a thing 
is right simply because it has been wrong so long. 

As the interest of the discussion centres largely about this point, 
let us try to make our position clear. The question is as to the 
propriety of correcting some of the most disastrous of the blunders 
of the rude, unlettered generations through whom our language re- 
ceived its present form. ‘The answer will doubtless be given that 
we cannot do it; that it was these same unlettered classes who 
made the language, and therefore their usage is the highest and 
ultimate authority, and we have nothing to do but to take the lan- 
guage as they gave it to us, for better or for worse. 
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We reply that these ignorant peasants did not make the lan- 
guage. They simply compounded it from elements which had ex- 
isted for centuries. ‘They had no intention of leaving the rule of 
habit and custom which had extended to their time, and which 
had hitherto been fixed by some sort of literary use. They simply 
blundered away from the hitherto prevailing practice through their 
own illiteracy and a childish incapacity in the matter of distin- 
guishing and imitating sounds. Now, shall the mere blunders of 
ignorance and incapacity, even when crystallized into a habit, be 
accepted as the unvarying rule for our scholarship? Or shall 
we assert the right of allegiance to a higher principle,— namely, 
that of the ancient and honorable line of historic continuity, 
which has always ruled in all the languages of Aryan descent, the 
only important exception being this same blundering, uninten- 
tional revolt of the English peasantry of the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries? Surely, there is no scientific or scholarly interest 
which requires us to make blunder or its results the standard 
of accuracy, or ignorance the rule of our scholarship, especially 
when by so doing we work harm to the language and its prospects, 
with positive loss and misfortune to every one who is obliged to 
learn or to use the English tongue. On the contrary, every in- 
terest of science and scholarship, as well as of utility and human- 
ity and civilization, requires us to correct, as far as possible, some 
of the worst and most disastrous of the blunders in question. 

Nor will the present movement be by any means the first at- 
tempt in this direction. As soon as the new language was so far 
developed as to be capable of literary uses, a protest was of course 
made by writers against the illiterate tendencies which were every- 
where rife in the speech of the people. This protest is the origin 
of what is termed historic spelling; which, however it is, or ought 
to be, discredited at the present day, was in its origin in the 
highest degree honorable and creditable. It did not represent 
merely or mainly, as has sometimes been said, the common or 
prevalent pronunciation of the people contemporaneous with the 
writers who used it. It naturally looked much farther back, and 
represented also, and more largely, what may be termed the proper 
or classic pronunciation of words as the writers had learned 
them, perhaps a half-century before, from those who had learned 
them still earlier, We can readily understand that it would be 
long before we would be willing to stop pronouncing the terminal 
g of the present participle, and allow it to pass to the grade of his- 
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toric spelling, though it should be universally discarded in vulgar 
speech. 

Historic spelling, then, was an attempt to restore the proprieties 
of speech. It doubtless had some effect. Conservatively, indeed, 
it may have a good deal of effect ; for no one knows what would 
have become of our langvage if it had been left a few generations 
longer in the hands of the rude masses who formed it, without the 
corrective and conservative influence of literature. Champneys 
mentions the correction of the pronunciation of such words as 
“boil” and “join,” which a century ago had quite commonly come 
to be pronounced “ bile” and “‘jine,” as an instance of the effect 
of historic spelling; and Earle attributes the correction of the 
pronunciation “Lunnon” to “London” to the same cause. But 
this influence entered the field too late to be greatly effective as a 
restorative force; and the tendencies to corruption had acquired 
such momentum, and the illiterate masses were still so vastly in 
the majority, that finally literature and learning were induced to 
make the fatal concession of consenting to a change in the names 
of the characters representing the vowel-sounds. There is no 
record or trace of any protest, and the corrupt habit gradually 
assumed the force of alaw. But this concession, even if involun- 
tary or unconscious, as it probably was, was a mistake from any 
point of view. It leaves the leading vowel-sound of the language 
and of all languages without representation in our alphabetic no- 
menclature ; and the language, as zow pronounced, is less phonetic 
with the change than without it. 

It will be needless for me to add anything to what has so often 
and ably and forcibly been said by Whitney and Marsh and other 
eminent philologists concerning the advantages of phonetic spell- 
ing, and the absurdity of attempting to make of our written 
speech, at the sacrifice of every intelligent interest, a monument, 
intelligible only to the few, of its own past history. Historic 
spelling never was conceived or invented for any such purpose. 
It was rather an attempt to bring back and retain the true and 
proper pronunciation of the language. So far as it can be made 
to contribute to its original purpose, it is defensible and commend- 
able ; and, with respect to some of the vowels at least, it may yet 
have its uses. It may be as much to our purpose to further and 
assist this proper use of what is called historic spelling as to 
attempt to relieve our language of the monstrous burden of ab- 
surdity with which it has loaded our written speech. 
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Let us just here consider for a moment the obligation which 
we are all under—the philanthropist as well as the scholar, the 
patriot as well as the man of science, the Social Science Associa- 
tion as well as the Philological Association — to attempt to reform 
our English orthography. We must remember that learning to 
read and write, or more simply, learning to spell, lies at the very 
foundation of the educational process. No one can escape the 
task who would be intelligent at all. The man who cannot read 
is, and must be, essentially ignorant. It is of the highest impor- 
tance then that this first step in all educational progress should 
be of such a character that the child may find encouragement in 
it rather than discouragement, and that his interest may be quick- 
ened rather than quenched. If he finds difficulty, confusion, and 
discouragement at the very first step; if his task is bewildering 
and tedious; if he does not find the reward of intelligent interest, 
the satisfaction of knowledge, the increased confidence and the 
mental stimulus which a clear understanding begets,— we need not 
be surprised if the perplexing task becomes a tedious drudgery, 
nor that the result should be disgust for study, distrust of the 
mental faculties, and a contented resignation on the part of the 
child to a belief in his own stupidity. Now all the elements of 
puzzle, bewilderment, and contradiction are found in our English 
erthography; and to place such a web of confusion, such a laby- 
rinthine jumble of blunder instead of a well-ordered science, at 
the very outset of the educational effort to perplex and discourage 
every child to whom the English tongue is an inheritance, and 
thus to diminish his chances of respectable educational attain- 
ment, we should not hesitate to denounce as a crime against 
humanity and civilization if there were anybody to charge with 
the offence. But to the victims or subjects of the system, or lack 
of system, it makes little difference whether the cause of the 
trouble is a crime or misfortune ; and if anything can be done to 
throw off the oppressive burden, to break down the formidable 
barrier, and open a clear pathway to the pleasant and profitable 
fields of education and science, our duty is as plain in the one 
case as in the other. 

When we consider that three-fourths of the tedious and discour- 
aging effort made by every child that learns to read English is 
in reality wasted; that the result is not even mental discipline, 
but rather demoralization and distrust of his mental faculties ; 
that, after all the time expended, not one in four of the enlightened 
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population of our glorious country can spell what we call cor- 
rectly,— from the absolute impossibility of reducing our present 
spelling to anything like a science, so that the average American 
citizen can ever hope to learn it,— we may perhaps, in some meas- 
ure, estimate our obligation, as well as the benefit we might con- 
fer upon our country and mankind and upon generations yet 
unborn, if we could once place our orthographic system in a way 
to become a fair and proper representation of our speech. 

The practical question, then, is, Can anything be done to relieve 
our noble English tongue of the burden of discouraging difficulty 
and disgrace under which it labors in its absurd and illiterate writ- 
ten forms; to make our spelling sensible and practical instead of 
contradictory and confusing; to make it a true science, and the 
basis of a true scientific educational development, rather than a 
means of mental demoralization and discouragement ; to bring our 
language back into its natural friendly relations with widely dif- 
fused kindred tongues, and thus prepare the way for its universal 
acceptance by the enlightened nations of the earth? 

It is my opinion, notwithstanding the seemingly slight success 
which has attended the efforts which have hitherto been made in 
this direction, that something can be done and ought to be done. 
Possibly, heretofore, we have not been bold enough. Perhaps the 
changes hitherto proposed are so slight and promise so little 
practical advantage that many who would be inclined to assist 
in the movement think the gain is not proportioned to the effort ; 
that the game, as at present put up, is not worth the candle. A 
little heroic surgery is unquestionably required for an evil so 
radical and deep-seated. An axe laid at the root of the tree of 
confusion will save much lopping of branches. 

I think we should begin by insisting that the characters now 
called ay, ce, and eye should be called by their true names,— the 
names which they have virtually borne in all languages, which 
they bore in English until a foolish and unnecessary concession 
was made to illiterate stupidity. Ay, ce, and eye are not the true 
names of these letters even in English, and do not represent their 
force probably so much as one-fourth of the times they occur on 
any page of our written speech. Let us call these letters, ah, ay, 
and ¢é, like other people, and according to their predominant 
force in English. We may explain that these sounds are generally 
shortened in use, as daz, det, bit. We may explain also how the 
sounds of these letters are changed by combination with other 
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vowels, and by appending the final silent ¢, as mate, mete, mite. 
This is as scientific as any explanation can be as applied to the 
present force of these vowels in English, and relieves us of the 
necessity of representing falsely that mate and mat, meet and met, 
pine and pin, show respectively the long and the short of the same 
sounds. 

Can the Social Science Association, through its educational de- 
partment, with other advocates of the spelling-reform, prepare 
and publish a spelling-book in which the true names of these 
letters shall be given with the explanations above suggested, and 
secure its adoption by some of the intelligent teachers and school 
boards of the country? I certainly believe that this much can be 
done, since it does not in any way propose to disturb the language 
as it is now written and spoken, but would simply offer a better 
and more scientific explanation of the force of the vowels than 
that at present prevailing ; while at the same time it would prepare 
the way for a reform in both spelling and pronunciation. For we 
must remember that the distress and disgrace of our present Eng- 
lish orthography began with a rude, illiterate, inaccurate, and 
variable pronunciation ; and, in my opinion, any reform worth con- 
sidering must take into account these errors of pronunciation, and 
correct some of them, as an indispensable adjunct to the reforma- 
tion of the spelling. Restoring the true names of the vowels is, 
in itself, the beginning of reform in both spelling and pronuncia- 
tion. If each of these vowels has a fixed and assured sound cor- 
responding to its name, we should not always be willing to be 
at the trouble of seeking roundabout, fantastic, and uncertain 
methods of representing the same sound, as we are obliged to do 
while the letters bear false names, and are variable in their sounds. 
If v~-a-n spells rain, and we know it does, we should not always 
be at the trouble to write 7-a-t-, r-e-i-n, r-e-i-g-n, neither of which 
combinations really spells razz, and these awkward and unphonetic 
methods would sooner or later begin to fall into disuse. 

It is important to insist that all spelling is properly, and was 
intended to be, phonetic. Phonetic representation is the very 
purpose for which the alphabet was invented. If spelling is not 
phonetic, it is not spelling at all. It is not true that +4-0-u-g-h-t 
spells thought. Only one of the seven letters, if their force is indi- 
cated by their names, can have any proper place or business in the 
written representation of the word. All we can say is that this 
particular combination of letters, by making six of them relinquish 
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their own proper sound, has been agreed upon as a conventional 
representation of the word /hought. To say that they spell it, is 
either to stultify ourselves or to deny that there is properly any 
such thing as spelling. 

But having restored the proper names of the vowels, we should, 
as far as possible, adopt a pronunciation which would make the 
sounds correspond to these names. We may say “ pat-riot,” “ par- 
ent,” and “an-gel.” Why may we not say “nashon” and “ nat-ure ”’ 
as well as “nashonal” and “natural?”” We may also say “ obey” 
and “ obaydient,” “immaydiate,” “convaynient,” and “ daycent,”’ 
as these same words have been pronounced in all languages but 
English for more than two thousand years, even if we have to 
concede to our Hibernian friends that, in the matter of distin- 
guishing and imitating sounds, their ancestors were a little less stu- 
pid than ours. We may also say “obleege” and “obleek”’ and 
‘“meecroscope”’ and “broncheetis” and “quineen.” We have 
the best of reasons for pronouncing “find,” “ bind,” “wild,” and 
“mild” like “wind” and “gild.” When the French say “plas” 
and the Germans and Scandinavians say “ plats,” why should we 
say “place?” In view of its candidacy for the honors of universal 
speech, is it any advantage to throw our language out of the line of 
historic and classic and etymological continuity, and out of its nat- 
ural and proper connection with kindred tongues, expecting other 
intelligent peoples to adopt what they must regard as our illiterate 
and barbarous mispronunciation? It is worth while to note that 
the etymological argument for which the advocates of historic 
spelling profess such reverence is, in the matter of pronunciation, 
allon our side. To any one who has learned the true pronunciation 
of Latin or Greek, or is familiar with any modern language, the 
restoration of the true force of the vowels in English will be easy 
and natural, while the change itself would greatly facilitate the ac- 
quiring of any modern language. 

There is another advantage in commencing the reform with pro- 
nunciation which should not be overlooked. In the attempt to 
reform spelling alone, we are dependent upon publishers, who never 
see anything but the money interest in any proposed literary vent- 
ure. In the matter of spelling reform alone, therefore, we are 
comparatively helpless. We may talk for years, and still be no 
nearer the desired result, because we can do nothing for ourselves, 
and because publishers are too cautious and conservative to do 
anything for us. But in the matter of pronunciation we are inde- 
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pendent of publishers, even the publishers of dictionaries, and can 
act for ourselves. The matter is, in fact, all in our own hands; and 
we can begin as soon as we please, being sure only that we can 
defend the changes we introduce on etymological and philological 
grounds and by reference to authorities which are higher and more 
respectable than the illiterate English peasantry of the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries. 

Let the philological associations therefore, which have hitherto 
made so little progress in the attempt to reform our spelling, try 
the experiment of some reform in pronunciation as a preliminary 
step, by insisting on the true names of the vowels, and by publish- 
ing a list of words in which the true and proper force of the vowels, 
where perverted, may be profitably restored. And without wait- 
ing for such a list, let educated men, in whom a new pronunciation 
will not be ascribed to illiteracy, at once begin the reform. The 
seeming confusion which would thus be produced would be, in 
reality, the first step toward a true and permanent order in our 
own language, and would also bring the promise of ending the 
confusion of Babel for the nations of the earth. 
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THE HIGHER EDUCATION IN GREECE. 


BY PROF. DANIEL QUINN OF THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY, WASH- 
INGTON, D.C. 


[Read September 4.] 


From the end of the fifteenth century down to the beginning of 
the present the highest education imparted in Greece was to be 
gotten at such institutions as the Grand National School in Kon- 
stantinopol, at the Athonian Academy on the Holy Mountain, at 
Patmos, and in the Evangelical School at Smyrna. 

At most of these places the teachers were priests or monks; and 
the matter taught was ancient Greek, Aristotelean Philosophy, and 
the Theology of the Greek Church. Though the greater number 
of these teachers were themselves barely able to write their own 
language correctly, yet there were to be found among them emi- 
nent scholars,— men who had studied in Europe, chiefly in Italy or 
in France, and who, filled with an inexpressible zeal for learning, 
created other scholars more eminent than themselves. When, 
however, after a despairful struggle of seven years, these resolute 
sons of old Achaia liberated themselves from Turkish slavery ; 
when the Muses again began to descend from Helikon and Par- 
nassos and Olympos, and take up their abode in the new-forming 
towns,— then, under the guidance of their first king, Otho the 
Bavarian, himself a devout lover of these same Greek Goddesses, 
was established a university,* as a fit sign of regenerated Hellas. 

To one who looks only at the material condition of Greece, it 
will seem strange that they should so soon have established a uni- 
versity. But, when one understands the Greek spirit, then the 
mystery vanishes. The Greek always prefers the ideal to the 
material. Churches and schools have at all times been the very 
life of the Greeks as a people. Whenever great calamities fell 
upon them, they seemed to attempt to console themselves by turn- 


*For facts concerning the University of Athens the writer made use of 


Ta Kata tiv éoptiy tie MevtyKovtaerypidoe rob Tavercornuion ExdiWémeva extuereia 
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ing their thoughts to religion and learning. In prosperity they 
again turned to religion and learning. Well has it been said that 
the Greek’s prayer might be: Ads po tiv trav cov Opovwv rapedpov 
godiav, Kai py we drrodokiuaoys €x Aaod cov,— “ Give me, Lord, what is 
enthroned at thy right hand, wisdom; and cast me not out from 
amongst thy children.” Accordingly, soon after the fall of Kon- 
stantinopol the Patriarch gathered together a body of scholars 
and founded the Grand National School (Tiv peyadny rod Tévovs 
SxoAyv). At that time, or somewhat later, there were established 
also various schools in other parts of the empire; and even beyond 
Greek lands, in Venice, in Bucharest, wherever Greek communi- 
ties could support a school, they established one. So that no mis- 
fortune, no humiliation, no clime, ever turned the heart of the 
Greek away from literature and science. 

Otho, the Musagete, found in Greece sufficient native scholars 
to form a university faculty, which, however, was leavened by the 
presence of a few well-known Germans, Hertzog, Treiber, Ross, 
Landerer, whom the Greeks remember with feelings of grateful- 
ness. This University was dedicated on the 15th of May, 1837. 
In honor of King Otho, the Greeks called it the Othoneton ; and so 
it continued to be called until after Otho’s departure from Greece, 
in 1862, when the name was changed to “E@vxodv [averorypior, 
‘* National University.” ‘The Othoneion began its career with 
twenty-eight professors and fifty-two students. So prosperous has 
been the University that in the autumn of 1890 the number of 
students was three thousand two hundred and eighty; of profes- 
sors, in the Theological School four ordinary and six frofesseurs 
agregés ; in the Law School, ten ordinary, one extraordinary, and 
thirteen agregés; in the School of Medicine, sixteen ordinary, 
one extraordinary, and twenty-eight agregés; in the Philosophical 
School, twenty-one ordinary, one extraordinary, and sixteen agregés. 
So that in all there are in the University fifty-one ordinary profes- 
sors, three extraordinary, and sixty-three agregés, making a teach- 
ing faculty of one hundred and seventeen men. 

To properly understand the position that the University holds in 
the educational system of Greece, it is necessary to give a brief 
account of the course of studies a pupil must have completed 
before being allowed to matriculate at the University, confining 
what is said to schools for boys and young men, because till but 
lately the doors of the University were not open to ladies. 

When promotions follow regularly, eleven years of study elapse 
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from the time at which the child begins the alphabet to the time 
when he may enter the University: of these, four are spent in the 
Demosion (People’s School), where the child learns reading and 
writing, geography, ancient and modern Greek history (from text- 
books where different epoch-making facts are narrated in story-like 
manner). Greek children are very intelligent and plastic, and it 
is interesting to see how soon they discover that their ordinary 
conversational language is in need of a remaking. They are of 
course to be pitied, seeing that their first few years of study must 
be devoted not so much to positive progress as to unlearning what 
they already know amiss. After finishing in the Demosion, they 
go for three years to the /He//entkon, a school so called because 
there the study of the ancient common dialect, the He//lentké par 
excellence, begins. In the reading and language classes, usual text- 
books are the fables of Aisopos, the Anabasis of Xenophon, the 
dialogues of the dead of Lukianos, and during the last of the 
three years the orations of Lysias and of Isokrates. The gram- 
mar is reviewed and more thoroughly mastered, and syntax is 
begun. They translate from ancient into pure modern Greek, and 
from modern into ancient Greek. Ancient and modern history of 
Greece is continued; and general history is added, as wellas Bible 
history, geometry, elements of physics, and zodlogy. The two 
additional languages of Latin and French are taken up, and both 
are compulsory. 

From the Demosion the young boy passes to the Gymnasion, 
where he studies for four years. Here he is supposed to finish his 
humanities,— z.¢., the general studies that every educated man is 
supposed to know; and on completing this course he is prepared 
to begin some special line of study, such as Theology, Law, or 
Medicine. The authors read are: other orations of Lysias and 
Isokrates, then Demosthenes, Thukidides (the historical parts 
during the second year, and in the third year the orations), 
Odysseia, Iliad, Plato, and the shorter dialogues of the dramatic 
writers, especially Euripides and Sophokles. In Latin they read 
such as Nepos, Casar, Cicero, Ovid, and Vergil. French contin- 
ues compulsory. Algebra, geometry, physics, and history are 
studied. 

In the examinations for promotion from one class to another 
leniency may be shown in almost every branch except that of their 
native language. Nearly all who successfully complete their course 
thus far go on to the University, since most of those that had no 
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intention of studying a specialty left off when they finished the 
Hellenikon. 

We are now again at the University. Under the influence of 
Otho the Bavarian, and the German professors that he placed in 
the newly founded University, the German school system was 
taken as a model. Accordingly, the school just below the 
University has even its German name “Gymnasion,” and the 
branches taught therein are according to the German model. In 
the University itself the German system is carefully carried out. 
It may be weil to state that by calling all these things German 
there is no intention of meaning that they in all cases originated 
with the Germans, but merely that it was from the Germans, and 
not from the French or the Italians, that the Greeks adopted these 
things. As in Germany, so in Athens, all studies are divided into 
four classes; and there are accordingly four principal schools,— 
of Theology, of Jurisprudence, of Medicine, and of Philosophy. 
The Philosophical School includes every study that does not belong 
to any one of the other three schools. 

University professors and University students, as well as all 
other littérateurs of Greece, are divided into two classes, as regards 
the language question. One class, that of the Purists, maintains 
that the only norm of excellence in diction is the usage of the Attic 
writers of the best period, say from Sophokles to Demosthenes. 
The other school, although puristic in its tendencies, is not so 
extreme, but accepts post-classical usage. There is also a third 
class of men, not represented at the University, however, who hold 
that all puristic tendencies are baneful to the language, and that 
the commonest fa/ozs of the rudest peasant would be a better model 
than that of the super-antiquated classic writers. ‘The writers of 
this third class seem to be writers chiefly of popular poetry, re- 
makers of folk-lore stories, etc.; and, since they find that a shep- 
herd’s dialect suits ‘heir purpose better than the high-sounding 
school-language, they conclude that this same shepherd’s dialect, 
with its short, asthmatic, asyndetic sentences, is more suitable for 
every purpose. ‘Their logic is the same as would be that of a per- 
son who because of knowing that some certain dialect of German 
is better than Hoch-Deutsch for certain songs and stories would 
then conclude that it is better than the high German, even for the 
use of a Goethe or a Mommsen. Rather, then, than think that 
the professors at the University are, on the language question, 
divided into schools of opposite tendencies, it is more exact to 
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know that both schools have the same object in view, that of puri- 
fying the spoken dialects by restoring them to a common form, 
and enriching them by drawing upon all that has been stored up 
in the language during the last twenty-five hundred years, only that 
one class of these men is more extreme, more puristical, than the 
other. 

This consciousness of a need of reformation, so to speak, of their 
language, affected and even yet affects not only the philologians, 
but even the professors in the other sciences. Each professor feels 
that his language is an essential part of his nationality; that it 
would be most ungrateful neglect for him to fail to be interested 
in its future fate. Accordingly, he contributes what he can to the 
healing of whatever wounds have in the course of time been in- 
flicted on that language. ‘These different scholars have enriched 
the language, ¢.g., with thousands of scientific terms,— terms which 
of course did not exist in the vulgar dialects, and which also did not 
exist in the classical language. Many of these purifiers and en- 
richers have done this work with admirable success on account of 
being not only well-trained specialists in some science, but also 
well-trained philologians. Such a one was Adamantios Korais, 
who, being an eminent physician and equally eminent in his knowl- 
edge of his language, knew how to discover what new terms were 
needed, and how to create the needed new terms. Thus, then, 
Greek physicians, jurists, scientists, all have contributed their ut- 
most to make their pliant and plastic language one of the richest 
and most exact known. The Philosophers, the Philologists, and 
‘Theologians have not stood in need of so many new words as other 
scholars, on account of the already existing peculiar richness of 
the old Greek in these respects. 

The love which the Greeks bear towards the higher education 
is shown by the fact that the University funds have been made up 
by contributions from all classes of citizens. Such men as Platyg- 
enes, Benardakis, Vatopedinos, Papadakis, contributed their tens 
of thousands, while Demetrios Oka bequeathed five dollars to the 
University, and the Hydriote servant Kiara Gotou gives forty dol- 
lars, and the noble-souled old Kretan klepht Barnabas journeyed 
in the year 1848 in a sailing vessel from his Kretan hills to Athens 
in order to express his joy that sons of Greeks need not any longer 
exile themselves into foreign schools to obtain university advan- 
tages, but could receive them in their own proud capital city, in 
their own mother language, and under the shadow of the domes of 
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their own Church. The old klepht had nothing else to give save 
what a klepht never gives, nor even allows a stranger to touch, 
his pistols and scimetar. These he unbuckled and surrendered 
to the astonished Soutsos, the then rector of the University, and 
strode out to return to his mountain holds to rearm himself by 
slaying another Turk. 

This universal love for learning has also caused that the students 
come from almost every walk of life. The son of the Boeotian 
shepherd may jostle for a front seat with the son of the princely 
Byzantine Phanariote. Although this be good, and may it ever 
remain so, yet it probably has the effect of lowering the general 
standard of excellence. ‘The shepherd boy is, on account of cir- 
cumstances, in intellectual acquirements several years the inferior 
of the carefully trained Phanariote; but at the University the 
Phanariote, conscious of his vantage-ground, often feels no further 
need of vigorous effort, while the ex-shepherd, who might therefore 
overtake and outstrip his rival, instead of doing so, follows that 
rival’s example, and becomes like him an only half-earnest student. 
The writer feels, however, that he has exaggerated this evil, and 
hopes that it be so considered. 

The young men select such school and courses as will be neces- 
sary or best of use to them in their future life. But, if a student is 
entirely undetermined as to his future career, then he almost surely 
enrolls himself as a student of Philology. In that school he con- 
tinues such studies as he already became acquainted with in the 
Gymnasion, especially his ancestral language and history. ‘Tis 
amusing to the barbarian as well as delightful and contagious to 
see in this school crowded audiences breathless with excitement 
when their oratorical professors (and every Greek professor is 
oratorical) rehearse to them in burning language the great deeds 
of their forefathers. At first one smiles when hearing them state 
how “we” twelve hundred years ago under Herakleios brought 
back from Persia to Calvary the cross of Christ; how “we” in 
325 B.c. under Alexander brought civilization with our conquests 
into the whole Eastern world, how “ we” in 490 and 480 B.c. drove 
back from Europe to the Euphrates the invading Asiatic, how 
1000 B.C. “we” under Agamemnon, after ten years’ siege, burned 
Ilion ;—at first we smile, but afterwards carried off by their en- 
thusiasm we join with them and seek some of that glory for our- 
selves ; for while ¢hey glory in those old Greeks because they are 
their natural offspring, we like the Jew that Aristotle met in Asia, 
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glory in these grand old heroes, because we are, if not their natural 
offspring, surely by half their intellectual and spiritual progeny. 

During the fifty years of the existence of the University, pro- 
fessors and scholars (notwithstanding what has been said unfa- 
vorable to them above) have labored diligently and successfully. 
The professors have most of them had the advantage of a double 
university education, at Athens, and in Germanyor France. They 
have written books and treatises in their several fields of inquiry 
that, despite their being written in a language more or less 
unfamiliar to scholars elsewhere, yet have won for their authors 
respect, and in some cases an envious fame, in other quarters of 
the world. And if I were to speak especially of the school about 
which from personal experience I could best judge, the Philosoph- 
ical School, without taking anything from the worth of the other 
professors of the same specialty, and asking that for a moment the 
making of a comparison be overlooked, I would say that amongst 
all the eminent professors in Europe or America that devote them- 
selves to a study of the Greek language under point of view of 
comparative philology none would surpass Dr. Hatzidakis, who 
fills that chair at the University of Athens. Still these professors 
have felt that European scholars are far in advance of them, and 
accordingly reverentially look to their colleagues in the west and 
especially to Germany for light and guidance. This has led them 
often, instead of making individual research for themselves, to 
become rather, mere interpreters and translators of the works of 
western writers, and the more so, because they easily master other 
languages. 

Among the foremost workers, whose fame in Europe might be 
mentioned, are: Damalas in Dogmatic Theology; Kontos, Pan- 
tazides, Semitelos, Hatzidakis, Phintikles, Bases, Mistriotes, and 
Lambros, in Philology; and Rangabe, who died three years ago, 
in Archzology and Philology. Mention is made only of those 
in theology and philology. In the other schools are men also of 
well-deserved and international fame, but I refrain from citing 
them by name. 

The University is and is called not the University of Greece, 
but the “ National University of the Greeks.” The students come 
from not only Greece, but from all lands where Greeks dwell,— 
from Egypt, Palestine, Asia Minor, Turkey in Europe, and Russia. 
The students are nearly all Greeks by blood, with an odd Rouma- 
nian, Bulgarian, or Italian. 
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Within the past few years the University has also admitted 
young ladies to certain classes. Two attended lectures in Philology 
last year. As young ladies always are, they were models of behavior 
and intellectuality to the other young Hellenes. Their influence, 
which, however, was exerted only by their presence, was as might 
be expected, good. Greek ladies are well known for their literary 
tastes; and now that the highest school is open to them, we may 
expect to see excellent results. There is reason to believe that 
one circumstance which influenced the authorities of the Uni- 
versity to open its advantages to ladies was the example of in- 
dustry and intelligence given in Athens by young ladies, English 
and American, especially the latter, who went to Athens as mem- 
bers of the American School of Classical Studies. 

So down from the mountain tops have come the classic Muses 
into violet-garlanded Athens, into the cool and spacious halls 
whither congregate as their devotees choicest youth, speaking the 
same sacred language that Kalliope gave three thousand years 
aforetime into the mouth of Demodokos in the halls of Odysseus, 
or that when haunting the groves of the Akademeia some five 
hundred years later they might have heard bubbling from the lips 
of the divine Plato. At this new Kastalian fountain the youths 
of Greece drink their inspirations, and then disperse throughout 
all Greek lands, diffusing everywhere knowledge, morality, love 
of freedom, and manliness. 
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3. THE PLACE OF SOCIAL PHILOSOPHY. 
BY PROF. GEORGE G, WILSON, OF BROWN UNIVERSITY. 


There have been, in recent years, marked changes in the 
method of study in both the philosophical and scientific fields. 
The results of scientific research have enlarged the bounds of 
human understanding, and made philosophy something quite dif- 
ferent from the ancient and medizval conceptions. In the study 
of philosophy the natural, concrete, and human have, in a meas- 
ure, taken the place once occupied by the supernatural, abstract, 
and superhuman. The study of social phenomena has received 
much attention. Social Ethics, Social Economics, and Sociology, 
have already a somewhat well-defined territory. Political and 
Economic Philosophy are fairly established. It has been claimed 
that there is a Social Logic and Social Metaphysics. Books upon 
Social Philosophy have from time to time appeared. ‘The place 
of Social Philosophy in a scheme of education is more and more 
recognized. 

There is a wide belief in a science of society, even though there 
may be difference of opinion as to its completeness. In his 
“ Philosophy of History ” Professor Flint has said, “No special 
science is excluded from having the closest connection with and 
interest in philosophy, so that such special subject may be natu- 
rally said to have its philosophy; the philosophy of a subject, as 
distinguished from its science, being the view or theory of the rela- 
tions of the subject to other subjects, and to the known world in 
general, as distinguished from the view or theory of it as isolated 
or in itself.””* If this view of the relation of the science and the 
philosophy of society be taken, then, as the science attempts 
to deal with social facts by reference to causes, the philosophy, 
dealing with the same material, would be, broadly speaking, ‘the 
view or theory of the relations of the subject to other subjects, 
and to the known world in general.” 

It is fortunate that much work has been done so well for Social 
Philosophy by such studies as Ethics, Economic Philosophy, 
Political Philosophy, Philosophy of Education, Philosophy of 


*“ Vrance,’’ p. 20, edition 1894. 
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History, and other studies. It was necessary that some of this 
work should be done before Social Philosophy could be possible. 
Thus far it has usually been necessary to introduce, in the presen- 
tation of Sociology, some subjects properly belonging to Social 
Philosophy. Sociology furnishes Social Philosophy generous 
data; for Social Philosophy can no more deal with pure abstrac- 
tions than other philosophy can. Here, as elsewhere, “the 
science must be philosophic, and the philosophy scientific,” that 
the best results may be forthcoming. The pure science view of 
society may be narrowing and dangerous, and may lead to con- 
ceptions wholly misleading. France has borne witness of this 
last. A single point of departure, a cogito, ergo sum, is not sufficient 
for Social Philosophy. It must view the whole social organization 
of relationships. The point of view changes often, as in a moving 
equilibrium, with continual readjustment of parts. Consideration 
must be given to the ever-changing achievements in other fields of 
knowledge. It is not to be hoped that Social Philosophy will become 
fixed, even so far as other philosophies. No ultimate Social Phi- 
losophy can be presumed. The old must lose its life for the new, 
as heretofore. Nor does Social Philosophy propose to be a phi- 
losophy of philosophies, as sometimes thought. It draws, never- 
theless, from all possible sources, to gain new insight as to the 
significance of social phenomena, and to apprehend these in their 
relationships with view to an end or ideal. A philosophy of 
society would not be possible until society, in some measure, be- 
came conscious of itself, and set before itself an aim. 

Social Philosophy is in accord with the modern tendency to 
discover relationships. Coherence is the watchword of many 
theories. For Social Philosophy this coherence must be in all the 
past, all the present, and the future. The various cosmolog'es 
and elaborate systems of synthesis of recent days are natural out- 
comes of the modern spirit. Social Philosophy will follow in part 
a common way with some of these systems, yet will not lose its 
identity. 


Fundamental philosophical questions are often propounded by 
the special social sciences. ‘The conclusions in these sciences will 
be strongly influenced by the philosophical attitude of the investi- 
gator. A failure to apprehend sociological data in their broad re- 
lationships may greatly impair the value of the conclusions. ‘The 
social probiem is to bring the social units into proper relations to 
one another, and to society as a whole. How to do this must be 
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left, in a measure, to the social sciences. The laws in accord 
with which it may be done Sociology enunciates. What this proper 
relationship is Social Philosophy must help to show. If, as Pro- 
fessor Eucken has said, the general good is higher than the indi- 
vidual good; if the individual will is conditioned by the general 
will ; if the social end must be attained through enlightened and 
intelligent actors, — then there is need of a Social Philosophy to de- 
termine the general good, the general will, the social end, in order 
that action may be enlightened and intelligent.* The over em- 
phasis of one form of social activity, which at times makes it im- 
possible for society to advance as it should, might often be avoided 
if a proper understanding of social relations were had. The under- 
standing of these relationships would have shown the unsoundness 


_ of certain economic doctrines which have only been set aside after 


a century of trial. Economists, as Cossa says, have been long 
learning that “in the progress of civilization wealth is simply a 
means to the attainment of the higher end of moral improvement.”’ 
The many theories of social reorganization, sometimes dangerous, 
sometimes absurd, even though utterly disregarded by science, can- 
not be so treated by Social Philosophy ; for these theories often 
show the spirit of the times, and now, as in all times, the limitation 
of man’s thinking is, to some extent, in the age itself. Social Phi- 
losophy should often serve as a balance wheel amid conflicting so- 
cial theories. 

The concrete questions of crime, punishment, charity, race-influ- 
ence, marriage and divorce, and many others, may receive much 
light from Social Philosophy. The mighty influence of material 
science and reverence for the material have led to a neglect of the 
philosophical way of viewing what are named minor phenomena. 
There is in progress a study of society which, if not coupled with 
Social Philosophy, may later need the recasting Economics is now 
receiving. The aim, the end, the ideal, the reason for the exist- 
ence of society itself, the idea that welfare or somewhat else is the 
goal of social effort, are fitting subjects for consideration ; and the 
conclusions upon these subjects will be of great significance. All 
these inquiries may be in part independent of the same inquiries 
in regard to the individual as such, the political organization, or 
any other organization or unity which may exist within the social 
structure. Some say that it is not determined beyond a doubt that 


*See also Professor Peabody, “ Philosophy of Social Questions,” Axdover Review, vol. 
viii, p. 563. 
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a political organization is necessary. Such questions Social Phi- 
losophy may help to decide by considering the larger unity in its 
relations. Tl.e social sciences will afford much assistance in such 
considerations. Indeed, so far-reaching are the inquiries of Social 
Philosophy that, while fundamental, they must come after a fairly 
developed scheme of education. ‘To most clearly understand the 
whole, the parts must be somewhat fully understood ; and the sig- 
nificance of the parts must be seen through a knowledge of the 
aim of the whole. 

Fragmentary social phenomena can be apprehended when brought 
into relation to the larger social unit which Social Philosophy cog- 
nizes. 

With all its limitations, both from the character of the data and 
from the nature of the study, Social Philosophy is still of great 
service. Especially is it of great importance to Sociology in fur- 
nishing a scheme of a system in viewing society as a whole, and 
considering the ideal and end of social action. Frequently the 
conclusions of Sociology may be rendered more intelligible 
through reference to this philosophy; for the scientific explanation 
of social phenomena depends upon the method of man’s thinking, 
and this in part depends upon his understanding of the principles 
and ideals of society which his Social Philosophy furnishes. 
There can be no hostility between Sociology and Social Philoso- 
phy, but the most vital harmony and widest mutual helpfulness. 

Social Philosophy may come into close relationship to many 
departments of knowledge. Its relationship to the Philosophy of 
History, of whatever school, is close. ‘These often go hand in 
hand along the same way, but Social Philosophy must sometimes 
see what the Philosophy of History passes without notice. The 
Philosophy of History asks: (1) how comes the historical develop- 
ment to take place; (2) what results and what significance has 
this historical development.* Thus the Philosophy of History, 
while purporting to handle only the data which history supplies, is 
of great assistance to Social Philosophy. Certainly, the Philoso- 
phy of History furnishes a most excellent preliminary training for 
the study of Social Philosophy, which must consider the past, 
present, and the future of society in their interrelations. If a for- 
ward look is to be taken, a masterly grasp of the past is necessary, 
and for a comprehensive understanding of the present a wide 
knowledge of the relations and significance of old civilizations 


*Bernheim, Lehrbuch der historischen Methode, p. 485. 
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must be had; and this the Philosophy of History greatly facili- 
tates. The Philosophy of History has shown that the “Golden 
Age” is not “shrouded in the clouds of the past”; has given a 
clearer insight into the past, oft-times doing work that Social 
Philosophy must otherwise do, though doing much which Social 
Philosophy need not do, and leaving undone much that Social 
Philosophy must do. 

Social Philosophy in the scheme of education is occupied with 
another view of the same subjects which may engage the attention 
of other departments ; also with certain material which other de- 
partments leave uninvestigated. It would view these subjects as 
related to associated man, past, present, and future. The social 
ideal of the present will be of vast importance to the future, as is 
the individual ideal of the past to the present. The present has 
been characterized as showing “much knowledge, yet little pro- 
ductivity, many interests, yet little force, much elasticity, yet little 
continuous following of independent lines of thought,—in short, 
much talent, yet little character.” If the present shows such con- 
ditions, Social Philosophy may best interpret their significance. 

Social Philosophy would try to explain the significance of the 
conclusions of Sociology with reference to an ideal, and to relate 
these conclusions to those of other sciences. Through Social 
Philosophy man may be brought to an apprehension of the wider 
meaning of collective relationships and possibitities. This will 
not be wholly without practical value ; for, as that able scholar, the 
late Dr. Jowett, has said, “There is no absurdity in expecting 
that the mass of mankind, having the power in their own hands, 
and becoming enlightened about the higher possibilities of human 
life, when they come to see how much more is attainable for all 
than is at present the possession of a favored few, may pursue 
the common interest with an intelligence and persistency which 
the world has not yet seen.” Though Social Philosophy does not 
aim to solve social problems,—for to bring the social units into 
proper relations to each other and to society is doubtless a hope- 
less task, and, were it done to-day, must be done again to-morrow, 
— yet this does not make its task a needless one, nor the labor of 
considering the wide relations, and thinking the significance of 
social phenomena, empty ; for only thus can social life be under- 
stood, and only by right understanding can right use be made. 











4. THE RELATION OF SOCIOLOGY TO 
OTHER SCIENTIFIC STUDIES. 


BY PROFESSOR FRANKLIN H. GIDDINGS, OF COLUMBIA COLLEGE, 
NEW YORK. 


In making up its program for this morning, the Department of 
Education has shown itself awake to the importance of a new 
departure in the teaching of social science, which is attracting 
general attention, and which promises interesting developments in 
scientific theory and in educational practice. 

For many years ‘social science” has appeared in the list of 
subjects taught by lecture, or now and then by instruction in 
systematic observation, in a few American universities. The 
courses offered under this title have resembled each other in 
nothing but name. Some of them have been statistical studies 
of population ; others have dealt with the so-called labor question ; 
others, with defectives and delinquents, charity, punishment, and 
reformation ; and others still, with public health and sanitation. 
Indeed, they have collectively well-represented the broad inclusive- 
ness of the term “social science” as it is used in the title of this 
Association. All that could be said with certainty of such univer- 
sity courses was that they were concerned with groups of social 
facts not otherwise covered by the courses in history, political 
economy, politics, and ethics. 

Meanwhile, in European universities have appeared courses on 
“sociology.” These have differed from the American courses as 
much in fact as in name. Essentially, they have been as much 
alike in subject-matter as the American courses in “social 
science” have been unlike. They have adhered strictly to the 
original and only defensible meaning of the word “sociology.” 
Recently, with the growing popular interest in social questions of 
every sort, the words “ sociology ” and “ sociological” have been 
used in American newspapers and on the platform for every con- 
ceivable idea of social conditions, and even to designate the con- 
ditions themselves. To Comte, who coined “sociology,” the 
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name meant always a philosophical explanation of society as a 
whole. To Spencer, who made it pass as coin current, it has 
always meant an explanation of society in terms of evolutional 
theory. To the European sociologists, such men as Schiffle of 
Stuttgart, De Grefe of Brussels, Gumplowicz of Griz, Westermarck 
of Helsingfors, Letourneau of Paris, and Simmel of Berlin, all of 
whom have written sociological treatises, as well as given socio- 
logical courses in their universities, the word stands invariably for 
the original conceptions of Comte and Spencer,— conceptions, 
namely, of society as a concrete whole, and of its scientific 
explanation in terms of natural causes. “Sociology,” then, in the 
view of all these scholars, is the descriptive, historical, and explan- 
atory science of society. It is not a study of some one special 
group of social facts: it examines the relations of all groups to 
each other and to the whole. It is not philanthropy: it is the 
scientific groundwork on which a true philanthropy must build. 

For some time past it has been apparent to the discerning that 
this unified, coherent, philosophical “sociology”’ was destined to 
displace or to incorporate and co-ordinate the fragments of “ social 
science” taught in American universities. ‘The change has al- 
ready begun. In fact, it is far advanced. The first true course in 
sociology in an American university was given by Professor 
Sumner at Yale, who introduced Spencer’s “Study of Sociology ” 
as a text-book in his classes, soon after its publication in 1873. 
For many years he stood alone. But since 1890, when President 
Small began a course of lectures on sociology to seniors at Colby 
University, and the present writer one to graduate students at 
Bryn Mawr, the word “sociology ” has quietly taken its place with 
“biology”? and “psychology” in college and university cata- 
logues in every section of our country. ‘This present year Colum- 
bia has created the first American university professorship of 
sociology to be officially designated by that name; and at Hart- 
ford, Conn., a School of Sociology in connection with the Theo- 
logical Seminary is to be established this autumn, with an able 
corps of lecturers. 

Such recognition of sociology as a true and coherent science, 
backed up by liberal provision for its teaching, must powerfully 
stimulate the scientific study of society; and we have a right to 
expect from it large results, of theoretical and practical value. 
But it brings with it new difficulties to be overcome. One of these, 
which I think is the initial difficulty, and upon the right or wrong 
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apprehension of which serious consequences will turn, is the sub- 
ject of my paper this morning. 

The classification of the sciences, which seemed to Comte to be 
of theoretical importance, and upon which Mr. Spencer, for theo- 
retical reasons chiefly, has written at length, has all at once be- 
come a matter of immediate practical concern. The university 
cannot afford duplication of work. If a subject is already taught 
under one name, nothing is to be gained by creating a new depart- 
ment for no other purpose than to teach the same subject under 
a different name. Political Economy, various branches of law, 
and the theory of the State have long been subjects of univer- 
sity instruction. If sociology is the general science or explana- 
tion of society, does it not cover under one name the ground 
that more special social sciences collectively cover under various 
names? For practical purposes is not sociology too comprehen- 
sive? No one would propose to turn over to the chair of sociol- 
ogy the work of an entire faculty of political science. But, if we are 
to go on teaching political economy, law, and other branches as 
distinct subjects, what field remains for sociology ? 

These questions, as I have said, present a real difficulty. But it 
is a difficulty for which the sociologist has reason to be thankful. 
For in meeting it, and in framing answers to the questions just now 
raised, we are arriving at more perfect notions of our science. 
What was nebulous and vague is becoming clear and precise. 

Reflection will show us that only two answers can be given to 
the question about the field, or the province, of sociology. For 
educational purposes, sociology is either a co-ordinating science, 
as Professor Small has been teaching his students at Chicago, or 
it is a fundamental science, as I have been teaching my students 
at Columbia. In other words, sociology either concerns itself with 
the study of the relations that various groups of social phenomena 
hold to each other and to society as a whole, leaving to particular 
social sciences the study of each group in minute detail, or it is a 
study of those elements and first principles of social life and 
organization out of which the great special groups of phenomena, 
such as the economic, the legal, and the political, are developed. 

These two notions of sociology are different in form; and one’s 
methods in teaching will be affected somewhat, doubtless, by the 
choice one makes between them. But, in substance, they do not 
differ materially. Co-ordinating principles are fundamental or 
first principles, always. The most general facts examined by any 
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science are elementary facts. If we want to know what relations 
economic, legal, and political phenomena bear to each other and to 
the social whole, we must ask what fundamental conditions of life 
in society they grow out of. 

If, now, guided by this thought, we inquire what very funda- 
mental phenomena of human society are under our observation, 
we shall see many things in a new light. We shall expect, perhaps, 
that a sociology which restricts itself to elements and first prin- 
ciples will prove to be highly abstruse, and much too general to 
afford helpful guidance in practical affairs. This expectation will 
be curiously disappointed. As a matter of fact, it so happens that 
the elementary phenomena of society are precisely those that give 
rise to the pressing questions of practical policy and philanthropy. 
Nearly all the practical problems that confront society grow out of 
the alternate aggregation and dispersion of population; the mi- 
gration and intermingling of races and nationalities ; the unequal 
development of economic and of social instincts in different in- 
dividuals ; the consequent appearance in the community of differ- 
ent standards of living; the consequent segregation also of the 
population into the enterprising, the industrious, the criminal, 
the pauper, the unfortunate, and the degenerate ; and, finally, out 
of that ceaseless interchange of thought and feeling whereby the 
members of a community come to feel the same desires and 
antagonisms, to cherish the same ideas, and to act in concert for 
common ends. That these things are the fruitful causes of unrest, 
of agitation, of interest in social questions, of philanthropy itself, 
has long been understood. What we have not perceived is that 
these things are in truth the very elements of social phenomena of 
every description. We have not realized that it is because of these 
things that there are in society different notions and estimations of 
utility, differing costs and varying supplies of commodity, fluctu- 
ating market values, and a division of labor; that there are also 
varying degrees of toleration and various regulations of individual 
liberties and forbearances; and that there are, finally, political 
combinations possessing the attribute of sovereignty. We have 
therefore felt no surprise that colleges and universities have not 
prepared their students for studies in political economy, law, and 
politics by systematic studies of the facts of population, including 
migration, assimilation, industriousness, pauperism, and criminal- 
ity, and by careful analysis of the social mind, one phase of which 
is public opinion. We have not thought it peculiar that these 
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studies, when admitted into the curriculum at all, have been 
assigned to a minor rank, as if they were of quite secondary 
importance. 

Here, then, is the opportunity for sociology. It must enter upon 
that thorough-going, systematic study of these phenomena which 
will demonstrate to everybody that they are the fundamental, the 
elementary things,— that they are, in fact, the germ-plasm of so- 
ciety,— and that the study of them, so far from being a mere sup- 
plement to older sciences, and without logical relation to other in- 
quiries, is the true co-ordination of all social sciences, because it is 
the groundwork on which all must build. 

Sociology so conceived will be descriptive, historical, and ex- 
planatory. As descriptive, it will analyze and classify the facts of 
population, of the characteristics and activities of the social mind, 
of the social composition, and of the social constitution. The so- 
cial composition is the organization of the population into such 
groups as the family, the clan, the tribe, the town, the common- 
wealth, and the nation. The social constitution is the organiza- 
tion according to social function and a division of labor. It con- 
sists of the partnerships, associations, and corporations that men 
form for innumerable special purposes. ‘The social composition 
and the social constitution are creations of the social mind. 

As historical, sociology will examine the stages through which 
society has passed in its evolution. There have been four great 
stages, corresponding roughly to the four descriptive aspects 
named above. Society begins among animals, and most of the 
phenomena characteristic of population were engendered in a 
zoogenic stage of association. The evolution of the social mind 
marked the transition from animal to man: it was the anthropo- 
genic stage. The social mind created the family (as something 
more and higher than a mere animal union), the tribe, and the na- 
tion,— the e¢hnos, in short; and this was the ethnogenic stage. 
Finally, through the evolution of the social constitution, with its 
functional division of labor, population has been enabled to multi- 
ply enormously, and the social mind has become democratic. We 
have arrived at the demogenic stage of social evolution. 

As explanatory, sociology will not be satisfied to accept as a 
sufficient interpretation of the social process an account in terms 
of physical causation only, or an account in terms of volition only. 
Physical causation and human volition act and react upon each 
other. The aggregation of population and its rough differentiation 
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are accomplished by physical causes. Association multiplies the 
life chances and increases the happiness of individuals, who en- 
deavor, therefore, to perfect the social organization. They choose 
courses of conduct, and invent social arrangements. Some choices 
are wise, and some are unwise. Some arrangements are beneficial, 
and others are harmful. Natural selection sifts them as it sifts indi- 
viduals. Some arrangements, some customs, laws, and institutions 
survive, others disappear. Sociology therefore must try to under- 
stand the interaction of physical and of volitional causation in so- 
cial evolution. It must try to formulate the law of the physical 
process, the law of the volitional process, and the law of social 
survival. 

This conception of sociology as the fundamental social science 
has been criticised, notably by Professor Patten, who argues that 
all subjective sociological explanations must be made in terms of 
the abstract theories of utility and of social forces, and that these, 
properly developed, constitute sciences logically antecedent to 
sociology. In meeting this criticism, I can best indicate my view 
of the relation of sociology to various sciences, not hitherto 
named, and so round out my discussion of the relation of sociology 
to other scientific studies. 

The criticism arises, I think, out of the mistaken attempt to 
arrange all the sciences in a serial order. I think that we should 
accept the notion of Dilthey,—that the sciences fall into two dis- 
tinct orders, the general, abstract, or hypothetical, and the his- 
torical, or concrete. Instead, then, of putting all the abstract 
sciences at the beginning of a series and all the concrete sciences 
at the end, after the manner of Comte and Spencer, we should 
better indicate their true relations by arranging the abstract 
sciences in order along a horizontal line and the concrete sciences 
in order along a vertical line. The lines of subdivision of the 
abstract sciences projected will then cross the projected lines sub- 
dividing the concrete sciences. Putting the critique of knowledge, 
logic, and mathematics in the angle, we should then arrange the 
abstract sciences along the horizontal line thus: (1) physic (the 
pure theory of physical forces), (2) abstract economics (the pure 
theory of utility), (3) abstract ethics (the pure theory of social 
forces). The concrete sciences would stand in order down the 
vertical line thus: chemistry, astronomy, geology, biology, psychol- 
ogy, sociology. Where the lines of the abstract cross the lines 
of the concrete, the concrete pass from mere description into ex- 
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planation. Chemistry, astronomy, and geology become explana- 
tory only as crossed by the abstract theories of physics. Biology, 
psychology, and sociology become explanatory as well as descrip- 
tive and historical, when crossed by the abstract theories of physics, 
abstract economics, and abstract ethics. 
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5. PRACTICAL INSTRUCTION IN CIVICS. 
BY PROFESSOR JESSE MACY, OF IOWA COLLEGE. 


The instruction of the citizen in civics is attained chiefly 
through the practice of civic duties. It is not well to try to 
separate too far scientific from practical knowledge. We have 
known something about electricity for several generations. We 
have practised electricity only a part of one generation. Yet 
much of the progress of the science belongs to this brief period, 
and an eminent electrician has predicted that there will be new 
revelations of the power of that marvellous force when time has 
intervened for boys to become men who have thought and handled 
electricity from childhood. The attempt to separate the science 
of economics from applied economics is a hindrance both to 
accurate knowledge and to rational industrial conduct. That in- 
struction in politics will in the end be seen to be most scientific 
which is most practical. 

It would seem that men have been engaged in the business of 
governing long enough for both the science and the practice of 
government to have attained perfection. But, for the most part, 
the people have felt themselves to be the victims of government. 
The conscious and free exercise of governmental functions is yet 
an unattained dream. Both Robespierre and those whom he 
guillotined were victims. Both the despot and his people are sub- 
ject to forces which neither can control. The Constitution of the 
United States was wrung from the despair of the most courageous 
of men. We pity our colored brethren of the South because, in 
the eyes of the law, they enjoy equal rights with their white neigh- 
bors, while their right to vote is made a mockery. The occasional 
black man of the South who does vote, and who does exert a con- 
scious political influence, may look with pity upon the wealthy and 
educated classes in our Northern cities, who are apparently hope- 
less victims in the hands of an alien race. Neither in municipal, 
State, or national affairs do the people consciously rule. A member 
of the Irish race informs me that the reason the Irish govern our 
cities as they now do is because they are a humorous people. 
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They see a vast, intelligent, and money-making class offering 
themselves as victims ; and they go in, and occupy the field from 
a feeling of irrepressible humor. The white man of the South 
represses the negro vote because he feels that he must. Both the 
ruler and the ruled are victims. 

In the industrial world, also, men are victims of circumstances. 
The business corporation or the joint-stock company is, in law, an 
organization whereby all the stockholders may have an equal or a 
proportionate share in the management of an industrial enterprise. 
Yet, in practice, the business corporation follows the analogy of 
the municipal corporation. The conduct of the business drifts 
into the hands of the few. The ordinary stockholder has practi- 
cally no voice in the business. Neither industrially nor politically 
are the people free. 

It is not reasonable to expect that a government in which the few 
do the governing will succeed in creating business corporations in 
which the many shall enjoy their just rights. The newly awakened 
interest in civic education is closely connected with new industrial 
necessities. The modern city is a product of modern industries. 
Civic and industrial freedom are not likely to be separately at- 
tained. 

It is of the highest consequence to right civic education that 
all activities which are in themselves parts of the civic, or govern- 
mental, life of the people should be so named and so regarded. 
An industrial monopoly is, in its very nature, a part of the govern- 
ment. Any man, or any company of men, who succeed in monop- 
olizing a necessity or a convenience of the people, by that fact 
attains the power of exacting tribute from the people. ‘This prin- 
ciple has always been recognized by the most enlightened states- 
men; yet governments have failed to act consistently with this 
principle. A company organized to supply a city with water is an 
industrial monopoly. Such a company is just as really a part of 
the city government as is the corporation which furnishes the 
police. If the so-called city government takes no account of the 
city water company, and allows the people and the company to 
deal with each other as they please, then the people become at the 
same time subject to two independent, corporate governments. 
Such a water company may deal with the people in a just and 
fatherly way. There have been in history many despots who 
thus dealt with their people. But a water company which gets 
control of the only supply of pure water for a city, andis then 
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permitted to make such contracts as it pleases with the people, is 
not a democratic government. It is a despotic government. It 
may be just; it may be a good government. It cannot be a free 
or a democratic government. The only way such a government 
can be made democratic in its character is for all the people who 
compose the one municipal corporation to furnish themselves with 
water through their own chosen officers. What is true of the 
water supply is likewise true of the light supply and the street-car 
service. ‘To subject the people to an independent government for 
each of these services tends to confusion in civic education. ‘This 
confusion has apparently reached its climax in the minds of cer- 
tain writers, who apply the term “paternalism” to that form of 
city government in which the people take direct charge of all 
their city monopolies, and administer them in a thoroughly demo- 
cratic way. The term “paternalism ” applied to any act of a real 
democratic government is the sheerest nonsense. A despotism 
assumes that the people are not capable of governing them- 
selves. A truly generous and just water company is a real 
paternal government. It assumes that the people are not able to 
manage their own affairs, and it proceeds to manage for them. 
The only way that a people can rid themselves of such a paternal 
government is by supplying themselves with water by means of 
their own officers. 

The city of Chicago learned lessons in civics with wonderful 
avidity last year when the city government began to distribute ty- 
phoid fever to the people through the water supply. If Chicago 
had been supplied through a company, there would have been con- 
fusion in the educational effect. The company would have em- 
ployed “experts,” to throw doubt upon the origin of the disease. 
The people would not have thought of the company as a part of 
their government. There would at least have been a divided 
responsibility, and the people would have been more than ever im- 
pressed with a sense of helplessness. The same people of Chicago 
have had forty years of experience with a gas company, and they 
have been robbed of as many millions of dollars; while, so far as 
appears, not one needful lesson in civics has been learned. Civic 
education will proceed simply and naturally when everything 
which is of the nature of government is formally made a part 
of the government. If the water is poison, the people ought to 
know that it is their own officers who are poisoning them. If the 
lighting is bad, they should know that the fault is that of the city. 
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If the street-cars are dangerous, they should seek to reform their 
city government. To say that the people are not capable of man- 
aging such matters themselves is to plead that the people are not 
capable of attending to their simplest civic duties. 

What is said of the city monopolies in their relation to the muni- 
cipal corporation is equally true of telegraphs and railways in their 
relation to the general government. These are in their nature 
business monopolies. They are a part of the government to which 
the people, without any choice of their own, are obliged to submit. 
A railway company may deal fairly and justly with the people, just 
as an oligarchy may rule with justice and moderation ; but such a 
government is not democratic. It has all the limitations of any 
other oligarchy or despotism. If it is no part of the business of 
a government to own and operate railroads, pray, what is a govern- 
ment for? We have heard that a government is to administer 
justice. Some men talk about administering justice, as though 
that was the one simple and easy thing that people can do in their 
corporate capacity as a government. It may possibly be true that, 
if the people could succeed in setting up governments which were 
capable of administering exact and adequate justice, little else 
would be required. Such a thing has never been done. The ad- 
ministration of justice is the most difficult thing that man has ever 
undertaken. It is generally conceded that in the management of 
corporate property, especially in the management of railway prop- 
erty, there has been a lamentable failure in the administration of 
justice. The courts of law have been conspicuous agents in the 
defrauding of stockholders and bondholders. Having, then, failed 
in what is claimed to be the primary function of government, it 
is certainly a fair question to consider whether it would not be best 
to undertake the simpler and easier business of owning and operat- 
ing railways. Certainly, no one would have the temerity to predict 
that our failure in this business would be as signal as has been our 
failure in the administration of justice in the management of cor- 
porate property. 

The claim is made that it is best to let railway companies 
manage the railway business, and expend the power of the govern- 
ment in the control of the companies. This is a great waste of 
the means of civic education. If the government could thoroughly 
control the companies, then the business would be in fact govern- 
ment business, while it would appear to be the business of a pri- 
vate company. The people would be dealing with their govern- 
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ment unawares. The full advantage of civic education can be 
obtained only when the people are fully aware that they are doing 
the business through their own chosen agents. It is no answer to 
this argument to say that companies can do the business more 
efficiently and more cheaply than can the government. A despot- 
ism often appears to be more effective and more economical than 
a democracy. But, if democracy is to survive, nothing will in the 
end be economical which tends to confuse the mind of the citizen. 
If the people do not attain the conscious power to manage that 
part of the government which is called railway business, they are 
likely in the end to lose all hope of ever mastering the more 
difficult business of the administration of justice. It is said that, 
if the people own city monopolies and operate telegraphs and 
railways, then they must engage in other business enterprises, 
and the complete socialistic state will ultimately be established. 
The only claim I have set forward is that the people should learn 
to administer through their own governmental agents the entire 
government to which they are in fact subject. The success of de- 
mocracy demands this, and any other method is a hindrance to 
effective civic education. No one has any right to say that this 
policy has any tendency to produce the socialistic state. It may 
be the most effective way to forestall dangerous experiments in 
socialism. When an industry is monopolized, it becomes a part 
of the government, whether we will or not. I do not favor ex- 
tending the government to industries which are not already a part 
of the government. I do not object to the use of the powers of 
government to restrain the growth of monopoly. My single claim 
is that, in the interest of practical civic education, every part of 
the goverment to which people are in fact subject should be 
made a direct and formal part of that which the people are accus- 
tomed to recognize as the government. My claim is that the 
people should cease to be humbugged. 

This simplifying of the government could not fail to have a 
favorable effect upon the education of the citizen. It would 
greatly multiply the points of conscious contact with the govern- 
ment. There would be a perpetual sense of achievement or of 
failure, which could not fail to be educating, in the best sense. 
As the work of the citizen would be simplified, so the work of the 
schools would likewise be simplified. The first teacher of the 
child is usually a civil officer. The school is recognized as a 
part of the government. The child thus begins to learn of the 
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government as he learns of the family,— by contact and by ob- 
servation. It is now customary for teachers to begin very early 
to call to the conscious attention of the child the grouping of 
neighbors into school districts, and the various doings of the school 
districts, road districts, townships, towns and cities, counties, States, 
and the United States. The child is early led to take a deep 
interest in the activities of these various governmental agencies. 
That which especially interests the child is the activities which he 
is able to observe for himself. If the city monopolies and the 
railways and telegraphs were a formal part of the government, they 
would furnish a rich field for the instruction of youth. The field 
of conscious civic life would be greatly enlarged. There would be 
ue ampler accumulation of facts and observations to be used in the 
theoretic studies of the higher schools. But if these monopolies 
are not a formal part of the government, if they are in the hands 
of so-called private companies, it were folly to try to make any use 
of them in the formal civic education of youth. The child learns, 
in course of time, that his kindred are subject to the gas company ; 
but he accepts this as a part of an unexplained, mysterious provi- 
dence. It does not edify him to tell him that there is some occult 
relation between the gas company and the city government. 

The uniting of all business which is governmental in its nature 
is here urged, not as a means of effecting specific reforms, but as a 
means of promoting practical instruction in civics. Right civic 
education is vitally related to all permanent reforms. But it is 
wide of the mark to contend that, unless a proposed policy 
cheapens a service, it ought not to be adopted. Thus far no 
cheap market for liberty has been found. The very term “civic 
education”? assumes a democratic government. If the citizen is 
to live under a despotism, the only education which is useful and 
practical is that of obedience to rulers. Civic education, as we 
know the term, is education in the art of government. It is the 
gaining of that knowledge and experience whereby a people may 
rule themselves. 

Some forty years ago afew young men in Birmingham, England, 
were wont to meet together to bemoan the desperate condition 
of their municipal government. They were subject to a corrupt 
water company and two gas companies. Their taxes were high, 
life was insecure, and it was a disgrace to be a member of the 
town council. These young men were seated in a small, dark 
room, when one of their number had a revelation. He leaped into 
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the air, and exclaimed, “ The way to reform this town is to give it 
something worthy to do!” Acting upon this word, there was 
instituted a policy which has resulted in the municipalization of the 
water supply and the light supply, the purchase of a drainage 
farm, the purchase of the slums of the city and the transforming of 
them into New Street, the establishing of a system of city schools, 
and a library system which furnishes abundant free reading 
matter to the people. Gas and water became cheap and pure. 
Taxes were reduced, the police was rendered efficient, and the 
most honorable citizen accounts it an honor to be chosen to a place 
in the city government. In this particular instance a great reform 
coincided with a marked growth in civic education. But he who 
holds a rational belief in democracy must advocate the doing of 
these things on the part of the government, even though the 
business be not at first so well done. A generous and paternal 
monarchy is the most effective enemy to the growth of free gov- 
ernment. People have usually learned lessons in freedom by the 
practice of costly experiments. It is sadly true that the transition 
from despotism to freedom has not usually appeared to be cheap 
and easy. The American ought not to insist that gas and water 
shall be furnished cheaply before he gives his approval to a policy 
of municipalization. All that is necessary is that he shall believe 
that in the long run a democracy is better than an oligarchy or a 
despotism. A rational believer in free government is willing to 
undertake its responsibilities, even when he is convinced that it will 
cost something to educate the people to do the work well. So 
long as the people confess their inability to manage their railroads 
and their city monoplies, they not only confess their inability to 
govern themselves, but they confess their inability and that of their 
children to Zarn to govern themselves. I know of no proposition 
more misleading than the statement that no sort of business should 
be undertaken by the government which can be done more eco- 
nomically and more effectively by private enterprise. 

Whenever the comparison is made between private and public 
business, we are apt to fix, as a sort of standard, the best that 
individuals are accustomed to do, and compare this with what an 
inexperienced or a corrupt government would be likely to do. 
This is not fair to the claims of the government; and, if the so- 
called principle were carried to its logical conclusion, it would 
destroy all attempts at the experiment of free government. 

The police business of New York has for generations been 
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chiefly a matter of private enterprise. According to competent 
authorities, it has, in the main, been cheap and effective. If the 
people of the city should take this business in hand, it would prob- 
ably be a long time before the work could be done as effectively 
and as cheaply. Tammany Hall is a fairly good paternal govern- 
ment. Yet all believers in democracy must contend that it is 
better for the people of the city, at whatever cost, to seek to trans- 
fer this business from private to public hands. They must do this 
even if they could be assured in advance that it would take them 
a thousand years to learn to do the business as cheaply and effi- 
ciently as it is now done by Tammany Hall. 

The jury system was never adopted, and is not now retained, 
because it is believed to be cheap and efficient. It was adopted 
because it seemed less barbarous than was trial by battle and by 
hot irons. It is retained, not so much because we believe in its 
efficiency as because we fear that greater evils attend a proposed 
substitute. It is universally conceded that judicial business ought 
not to be left to private enterprise : it ought to be in the hands of 
governmental agents. Yet we are afraid to have judges chosen 
by direct vote of the people. We are also afraid to place the 
selection of judges in the hands of the executive or in the hands 
of the legislature. No policy can be proposed which does not 
seem fraught with danger. The common citizen is advised to 
avoid the courts. It is better to endure a good deal of palpable 
injustice than to risk the chances of a suit at law. Everything 
about the business tends to impress the mind of the ordinary 
citizen with the conviction that he is a victim of government. So 
far as this business is concerned, its influence is against the 
attainment of practical civic education. Those who make law a 
profession often become more hopeless victims than the common 
citizen. They are taught to give the name of justice to that which 
is not just, but which is simply a crude and imperfect attempt at 
justice. Many are the lawyers who, in course of time, become 
victims of the notion that these crude attempts are in fact what 
they are called. There is often a doubt as to what is just. Such 
a business, at its best, cannot give to a people a lively sense of 
either achievement or failure. 

Civic education has advanced because the people, in their capac- 
ity as a government, have done other things. They have owned 
land and other natural agents, and have attempted to distribute the 
uses of these. They have erected buildings, and taken care of 
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them. They have equipped armies and navies. They have gone 
forth as colonists to subdue the wilderness. Europeans farther 
advanced in civic education have practised governing the hordes 
of Asia. During the Middle Ages European towns practised all 
sorts of handicraft, and regulated the minutest details of trade 
and commerce. In more modern times civic education has been 
promoted by the postal system, government telegraphs, and, in 
some countries, by the government railways. 

But progress in civic education in recent years is chiefly due to 
the fact that governments have assumed the task of educating all 
the people. Without any reference to what is taught in the 
schools, the mere fact that the masses of the people during the 
impressible years of childhood and youth are under the tutelage of 
officers of the government is a transcendent lesson in practical 
civics. It is not an accident that the creation of the public school, 
the unexampled growth of the spirit of democracy, and the wide- 
spread striving after conscious social achievement should occur 
at about the same time. These are related to each other as cause 
and effect. Learning is democratic in its tendency, because the 
son of the humble man is often seen to surpass the son of the 
great man. The spirit of democracy will not continue to subsist 
in an age of science and learning without desperate efforts to 
realize the fact of democracy. No sort of political or civic educa- 
tion is at all useful or practical in this age which does not tend to 
give to the people the consciousness of their power to do things 
through the one organization which includes them all; that is, 
through their government. Modern industry has determined that 
associated action shall displace isolated and individual action. If 
other organizations of men can do things too difficult for the people 
to learn to do through their government, then those other organiza- 
tions are likely to become the government; and the spirit of 
democracy will be suppressed. A greater or more difficult organ- 
ization than the government cannot continue to exist. It will 
itself become the government, controlling the action of legislatures 
and administrative and judicial officers. 











6. POSSIBILITIES OF SOCIAL AMELIORATION. 


BY PROFESSOR JNO. J. MCCOOK, HARTFORD, CONN. 
[Read September 4.] 


I shall not attempt to cover the whole ground, but shall speak 
of a few things which have come most under my own observation. 

The first thing logically, and the most important practically, is 
to get at the facts, and to interest the public in them. Many of 
the facts can be secured from official records. Such are those 
relating to public alms, to crime and the like. But even these 
will not be found in a digested state. To give the total amount 
spent in pauperism for the current year, or the total number of 
arrests, is enough to satisfy the average citizen. But almost noth- 
ing can be concluded from such meagre statistics. And it should 
be made the duty of every Board of Overseers of the Poor and 
of every Chief of Police to give in tabular shape every fact that 
bears upon the work of the department. The town of Hartford 
has sixty-five thousand inhabitants; but it now publishes the 
names of every beneficiary who has drawn over eight dollars,— an 
exemplary particularity. It also has another regulation which is 
highly to be commended. A general table is published every 
year, giving all the principal items for the ten preceding years, 
such as hospital, almshouse, and insane-retreat population, out- 
door paupers, night lodgers, with the cost of the different items 
and with percentage of increase or decrease, so that, by casting 
the eye along the columns, it can at once be seen whether there is 
progress or the reverse. 

The same ought to be required in the police department. And 
one item, almost universally neglected, ought to be insisted upon 
here,— the number of separate individuals arrested, and the num- 
ber of arrests for each individual. For two arrests and over it 
might also be advisable to print the name of the individual. This 
would save much time for those who are studying the relations be- 
tween the various types of pauperism and crime, and would be 
enlightening to the general public. 
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Other facts may require private inquiry, with little or no help 
from officials or public documeris. Such are the facts relating to 
venality, to prostitution, vagabondage, and the like. Something 
has been accomplished lately as to the first and the last of these, 
but the second needs careful work. I venture to suggest that, in 
all the branches of fact-collecting, unvarying attention be given to 
lineage, to education, and to condition in life. By lineage I mean 
not merely ancestry, but family relationship. It is, I think, quite 
as instructive to know whether any of the brothers and sisters of 
a drunkard or criminal or pauper belong to the criminal or depen- 
dent class as to know whether his ancestry is foreign or mixed. 

And I use education, too, in its broadest sense. While we are 
beginning to feel that our public school education has possibly 
been suffering from the omission of religion as a topic, some light 
might be obtained by inquiring into the religious character of the 
education of our dependent and criminal population. Great care 
and judgment would be needed in this; for it might well happen 
that whole sections of our people, more in the way of having re- 
ligious instruction in their schools, have also, by the necessity of 
their birth and surroundings, been more exposed to temptations to 
vice and crime. Whether this disturbing factor could successfully 
be eliminated may be doubtful. But I have myself, in my more 
recent investigations of vagabondage, included this among my 
inquiries, and shall, as I have opportunity, push it into jail and 
prison statistics. 

I also venture to suggest that neither patent, commission, nor 
degree is required for fact-collecting. The only qualities neces- 
sary for success are average common sense and tact, a dogged 
determination to get at the bottom of things, with honesty and 
industry in recording and consolidating results. Such qualities 
are surely not so rare as to prevent our hoping that the number of 
collectors will be rapidly augmented until sociology is placed in 
respect to this upon an equality with meteorology and entomol- 
ogy and botany. It is certainly of a great deal more consequence 
than any of them; and it possesses what they lack,— the perennial 
fascination which comes of alliance with human interests and 
human destiny. 

I have mentioned together the gathering of facts, and interesting 
the public inthem. The justification of this grouping is obvious. 
Sociology is intensely practical, from the nature of the case. 
Mere knowledge is just as interesting here as anywhere else. But 
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here, as nowhere else, knowledge clamors to be turned into action. 
We cannot know of evils definitely affecting our fellow-men now, 
and likely to affect their offspring for indefinite periods hereafter, 
without experiencing an unrest which cannot be stilled until, by 
improved laws and customs, people are set upon new ways of 
living. But in a country like ours these new institutions can be 
established only by the people themselves ; and in no country can 
they be effectively operated against the will of the people. Now, 
wherever there is a town meeting, or popular assembly, or an 
opening for political influence, or a local newspaper, there is a 
chance for interesting our fellow-citizens in any fact we may have 
secured, just to the extent to which we are sure of our facts, and 
to the degree of our ability to convince them that our facts touch 
them individually. It may seem paltry, but I think it will be 
found true that conviction will be easiest through the appeal to 
dollars and cents. 

Fortunately, from this standpoint, pauperism, which is demoraliz- 
ing, is also an extravagance, and vice, which is degrading, is also 
expensive, and crime, which is morally reprehensible, is also econom- 
ically a burden. You may, chiefest of all, wish to save the self- 
respect of A. B., or the will power of C. D., or the morals of E. F. 
But you will most easily get X., Y., and Z. to vote for improved 
methods in alms-distribution, or for segregation of drunkards, or 
reformatory measures for criminals, by arithmetical demonstration 
of the fact that improved alms-methods means perhaps 50 per 
cent. reduction in alms-bills and a half mill reduction in taxes; 
and that the drunkard is costing at present four dollars per week 
in police charges, besides the care of the family, while in a re- 
formatory he might be made to earn half as much, besides the 
cost of his maintenance, with a chance of coming out self-sustain- 
ing; and that a well-managed disciplinary prison like Elmira, for 
instance, need not be any more expensive than a mismanaged jail, 
while it offers heavy odds in favor of permanent reformation, in 
the other all but hopeless. 

Facts in social improvement are much like symptoms in med- 
icine. But much of our practice seems to me to be not unlike the 
rude manner of unskilled physicians. We address ourselves to 
the symptoms, and concern ourselves Lut little about the causes of 
the symptoms. Here are so many poor people. How can they be 
most expeditiously and cheaply clothed, fed, housed, physicked ? 
How can we most successfully saddle them upon other towns and 
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States? Here are so many criminals and misdemeanants. How 
can we circumvent them by our police, or retaliate upon them by 
our penalties, or make them over again by disciplinary system ? 
Here are so many vagabonds. How are we to care for them just 
enough to keep our consciences quiet, and not enough to put theirs 
to sleep? How are we to make their lives so uncomfortable 
through baths and night-gowns and plank beds and hard fare, and 
saws and stone-hammers, that they will at least give us a wide 
berth on their next tour? So, for every decade or two of growth, 
a new hospital, or prison, or reformatory, or Wayfarer’s Rest! 
And vagabonds multiplying under it, and improving in skill in 
train-jumping and foraging ; and paupers and criminals multiplying, 
and gaining in fixity of characteristics and power of transmission 
of trait to their offspring! And taxes growing heavier! And the 
end as far distant as ever! 

For cure ought to be the end here as much as in medicine. 
And, if our sociological devices fail of that, they fail, I will not say 
totally, for the mitigation of symptoms is something; but at least 
they fail radically. 

Now, there can be no sure cure without clear knowledge of the 
cause. But is there any cause for such universal facts as pauper- 
ism and crime and vagabondage, except the invincible infirmity 
of human nature and the unavoidable accidents of mortal life? 
Let us see. Take pauperism. While making a somewhat careful 
study of this subject in one of our New England cities, I was 
struck by the remark of the first selectman, who had held the office 
of Overseer of the Poor for ten years, that over go per cent. of 
the paupers were drunkards; and with this view coincided the 
judgment of the clerk of the board, in office for twenty years. 
Following this hint, I made inquiry in the police records and of 
police officers, and was obliged to come to the conclusion that the 
statement of the clerk and his chief was substantially correct, so 
far as it related to the almshouse poor. The venerable master of 
the almshouse, indeed, in response to a request for a list of the 
drunkards among his charge, brought me on a small bit of paper, 
as being the simplest way, a list of those that were not drunkards. 

But how would it be with the outdoor poor,— with the inmates 
of insane retreats and hospitals supported by the community ? 
And how would the facts in other towns compare with those in 
this? Blanks were prepared and sent to the selectmen of the 168 
towns in Connecticut, covering the total number of paupers and 
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their cost, and the number and cost of those whose pauperism was 
attributed by the selectmen to intemperance. Answers came from 
88 towns,— more than half; and 76 of these have been tabulated, 
representing over 35 per cent. of the population of the State. 
The total of paupers in these towns is 6,379; and, of these, 4,532, 
or 71 per cent., are charged to drunkenness. The total expenses 
of 70 of these towns amounted to $1,874,392.87, of which $217,- 
700.70 were on ,pauper account ; and, of the latter, $142,637.38, 
or 65 per cent., went for the drunken contingent, the cost of which 
consequently was 7 6-10 per cent. of the total expenditures for all 
purposes in these towns. The range is from zero to 95 per cent. 
Two towns had no paupers. 

This blank was followed by another in which to record the number 
of cases due to other causes, such as accident, shiftlessness, improvi- 
dence, insanity or weak-mindedness, licentiousness, loss of employ- 
ment, old age, sickness, vagrancy; and an alternate blank was 
enclosed, providing fora list of names, with nationality and cause 
of pauperism opposite each. Not far from a hundred of these 
blanks have received attention; and the total of actual names 
given, including those from Hartford prepared by myself, amounts 
to several thousand. I regret to say that ill-health and pressure of 
other work have interrupted the tabulation of this last batch of 
replies. But, from their particularity, I hope for additional light 
upon this interesting question of causation. I ought to add that 
the agent of the Overseers of the Poor in one of our New England 
towns outside of Connecticut fixes the proportion of adult paupers 
who are intemperate there at from 85 to go per cent., though he is 
in doubt as to which is the cause and which the effect; and an ex- 
pert observer in Chicago estimates the proportion of pauperism 
due to drink there at 80 per cent. 

Through the courtesy of Mr. James R. Motion of the parochial 
board of Glasgow I have answers from three cities in Scotland. 
In the Barony parish, Glasgow, the percentage is fixed at 10.5 per 
cent., and is exceeded only by sickness, which is 15 per cent. The 
inspector in the Govan combination parish of the same city has no 
hesitation in attributing 40 per cent. of cases of pauperism and 
nearly 50 per cent. of the cost to drink. He has been twenty- 
seven and a half years inspector,— twenty-two in Govan parish. 
St. Cuthbert’s Combination, Edinburgh, fixes it at 5 per cent., both 
of cases and cost. Old Machar, Aberdeen, fixes it at 10 per 
cent. in cases and cost. The range is thus seen to be from 5 to 
40 per cent. in the Scotch parishes. 
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With leisure to complete my tabulations, I hope for more accu- 
rate figures in Connecticut; but the above, even though contem- 
plated as mere approximations, or as being, as I think may prove 
to be the case, too high, are suggestive of serious reflection. For 
the average Connecticut selectman knows his poor, is not given to 
theorizing or sentimentalizing, and is not apt to be a fanatic on 
the subject of temperance. 

In view of this might it not be more scientific to approach the 
treatment of pauperism through the regulation of the drink traffic? 
Or would that only be substituting a greater for a lesser difficulty? 

At all events, this question which occurred to myself and a town 
committee on alms administration, of which I was chairman, was 
the beginning of my own practical interest in this momentous sub- 
ject, the drink question; and the substitution of communal for 
private control soon occurred to me as a possible or partial solu- 
tion of the problem. You are familiar, as I have since become, 
with the experiments made in the Scandinavian peninsula on 
these lines. Perhaps you have not noticed, as, in view of my own 
previous experiences, I have with curious interest remarked, that 
the Gothenburg plan grew out of the observations and experi- 
ences of a committee on poor-law administration in that place. 

There is nothing more natural. One cannot become interested 
in the annals of poverty or the struggles of the laboring poor with- 
out coming to look upon this as the question of questions for 
them and for us. And not only in this country. The Arbeiter 
Kolonie, printed in the interests of proper treatment of vagabond- 
age in Germany, is full of it. And Volkswohi, printed in the inter- 
ests of the laboring classes in the same country, and edited by 
such men as Bohmert and Bode, even publishes a monthly supple- 
ment exclusively devoted to it. 

As for the question raised by my Massachusetts correspondent, 
whether poverty might not be the cause and intemperance the 
effect, I hardly think it worthy of very serious consideration. 
Doubtless there are- authentic cases of the kind. Four out of 
seventy-six of my Connecticut selectmen reported such,— two cases 
in one town, one in another, and 1o per cent. of the total in each 
of two other towns. One of my Scotch correspondents reports 
“several instances” ; another, “ very few.” “It is mostly all the 
opposite way,” he adds. The third and fourth “cannot recall any.” 

Of considerable more moment than any such curious question 
as this is the value of licentiousness asa factor in pauperism. A 
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missionary,* fifteen years resident in Japan, highly educated and a 
close observer of social phenomena there, surprised me by writing 
as follows: “I should be inclined to consider licentiousness more 
powerful than intemperance as a cause for reducing people from 
plenty to poverty.” And he indicates the way in which it acts by 
adding, ‘‘ Directly large sums are expended in the brothels, while 
venereal diseases sap the vigor of multitudes, and cause their off- 
spring to come into the world with weak bodies.” This testimony 
has since been confirmed by one of our jeunesse dorée, who pro- 
fessed to speak from personal experience. He was, by the way, a 
perfect sample of what I should call a professional tramp. He 
avowed to me that he “had no need to work,” and that he “ never 
meant to work.” Moreover, he had been a great traveller! 

Things are not nearly so bad here. But twelve out of seventy- 
three Connecticut towns report a total of fifteen cases of pauperism 
referable to it. A thirteenth has a considerable number to my 
personal knowledge, though its tabulation is not yet complete ; 
while the selectman of a fourteenth town reports “nearly all” 
their pauperism due to this cause. He is a medical man ; and men 
of that profession are more apt to be familiar with this class of 
facts, and to appreciate more keenly their full importance. Besides 
my Statistical inquiries, the results of which have been made pub- 
lic,t I have made personal inquiries of more than a score of 
tramps concerning this matter, and find that a majority of them 
admit without hesitation expenditures and disease on this account ; 
while unchastity may be taken for granted. In fact, what has 
come to my knowledge as to their habits has been not only deeply 
painful and revolting, but also very disquieting. 

I have suggested this as a useful subject of inquiry. The family 
is the recruiting ground of the State, the bond which the adult 
male gives society for his good behavior; the nursery of those 
virtues which, merely from the standpoint of pure, civic utility, the 
commonwealth requires for its safety and prosperity. And I think 
it will be found that, where licentiousness is connived at, still more 
where it is legalized, marriage falls off, the birth-rate dwindles, 
divorce or separation increases ; and, with diminished reverence for 
the most fundamental of all institutions, lack of reverence for in- 
stitutions of every kind sets in. 

I have spoken of licentiousness as a cause of pauperism in 
Japan and in this country. In the Barony, Glasgow, 204 cases are 


* Rev. Mr. Carey, of Tokio. + Forum, December, 1893. 
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reported, about one-fifth the number attributed to intemperance. 
In Govan Combination, Glasgow, no separate estimate is given. 
But licentiousness, idleness, and improvidence are together cred- 
ited with about 4,000 cases, or 30 per cent. of the total. In St. 
Cuthbert’s, Edinburgh, it is put above accident, improvidence, loss 
of employment and drink, and almost equals insanity. In Old 
Machar, Aberdeen, it is estimated at one-tenth the number of in- 
temperates, or 1 per cent. of the whole. 

For apparent magnitude and dramatic seriousness of results the 
place to look for licentiousness is, of course, under the head of 
crime. 

As an element in the question of intemperance, as a factor in 
pauperism, disease, poverty, and crime, the quality of the drink 
sold at cheap shops is often mentioned. Will you permit me to 
give very briefly some results, as yet unpublished, of my own in- 
quiries and experiments on this curious and somewhat important 
subject? 

I had heard much of the powers of “lightning” whiskey, “ tan- 
glefoot,” and “kill me quick,” and of the benignity of “ private 
stock,” and other club brands of mellifluous name and high price. 
Of the whiskey sold in one part of the town, I had heard it as- 
serted, half in earnest, that you could “engrave on glass with it.”’ 
No wonder, therefore, that the poor fellows cheated into buying it 
were made crazy and criminals. The pure whiskey sold in the 
other part of the town could, on the contrary, be consumed without 
other results than a gentle booze, followed, possibly, by a mild 
headache. 

Was all this true? I quite believed it for my own part, and will 
here admit that in my secret heart I hoped to be able to prove it. 

Further, chemical inspection bya public officer was urged as a 
guarantee of purity. I so regarded it myself. But to avoid “ spot- 
ting,” and other reprehensible features of the spy system, the laws 
required that samples for analysis be obtained by an officer in uni- 
form, explicitly announcing the purpose of his errand. Could our 
average dealer be trusted to deliver to the officer genuine samples 
of that which he sold to his cheaper customers ? 

To answer these questions, I secured from a fashionable drug- 
store and one in “the ward,” from one fashionable retailer and 
three in the ward, from each simultaneously, one sample of his 
best wares purchased by a well-dressed agent, and one of his 
cheapest purchased by a man in vile raiment; and from each, as 
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nearly as possible at the same time, one sample of his best and 
one of his cheapest, explicitly for analysis. 

To these were added specimens of “ pure spirits” from repu- 
table wholesalers and several samples of whiskey taken from the 
persons of police station prisoners. These samples were all sub- 
jected to chemical analysis in the Trinity college laboratory and 
to the test of taste by two professional dealers and by two gentle- 
men drinkers. And along with them were inspected similarly 
samples of whiskey fresh from the still, and various compounds of 
alcohol, burnt sugar, water, fusel oil, oak decoction, “ whiskey oil,” 
and of whiskeys with a genuine pedigree, old and new, such as I 
divined, or by degrees ascertained, to be employed in blending, or 
fabricating, the whiskey of commerce. 

My conclusions are as follows :— 

Outside of ‘‘ Moonshine” territory, absolutely “ pure” whiskey 
is substantially unknown. One of my professional tasters and 
both of the amateurs failed to recognize a sample of it, misled by 
the absence of all color and of the customary taste. 

Neither color nor taste changes with time, but only, at best, by 
contact with the charred oak of the barrel. This is, apparently, 
that “ripening ” process of which we read even in pharmacopeeias. 
It is completed effectively in a few hours: the change in color is 
hardly perceptible after a few weeks. I have secured color and 
taste, to my senses undistinguishable, from charred chestnut. 
Other woods give colors varying from the slight gray tinge of un- 
charred ash and hickory, through the deep yellow of uncharred 
oak and chestnut to the deep red of mahogany, and communicate 
odor and flavor more or less characteristic. The general tendency 
of uncharred woods is towards yellow, of charred towards red or 
brown.* 

The whiskey of commerce may then be roughly termed tincture 
of burnt oak. And, since chestnut costs less and is more easily 
worked up, I do not see why it should not be substituted for oak 
in barrel-making. The title would then have to be changed to 
tincture of burnt chestnut. If an idea is patentable, I should 
wish this public statement to be taken as a valid notice of “ patent 
applied for”! 

A vast amount of the whiskey of commerce is literally tincture 
of oak. For it is nothing but weakened alcohol colored and 


* These conclusions are the result of a large number of experiments in which pieces of various 
kinds of wood of uniform size, charred and uncharred, were immersed in four-ounce bottles of 
spirits of various kinds, and the changes carefully noted at frequent intervals. 
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sweetened by burnt sugar (caramel), and flavored with a small pro- 
portion of “high proof” whiskey —z.e., whiskey strongly steeped 
in oak—or else by direct contact with the barrel. The former 
method of flavoring is quicker and cheaper, and is thought to pro- 
duce a result more agreeable to the educated palate. It is there- 
fore the method commonly pursued in making the “ Private 
Stocks” which are such favorites among our “better classes.” 
The very cheapest dealers, with a large “burn” constituency, 
simply refuse, to use the language of one of the best known 
among them in my own town, “to fuss over the thing.” They 
therefore provide themselves with a barrel of “white whiskey,” 
which is nothing but weak alcohol, and peddle it out in its 
native paleness, which rarely has time to become tinged with the 
blush of contact with the wood. They do not always forget to 
empty the water-pail into it; and it is my impression that they 
often discriminate by giving this weaker solution to customers 
“who have already had enough.” In more than one instance, 
when friendly relations have been established between us, my 
publican friends have remarked with every symptom of virtuous 
pride, “‘ You know water don’t hurt nobody.” 

The lowest proof samples —z.¢., those having most water — were 
obtained from the most fashionable and the most disreputable of 
the shops. Those showing most evidence of having been “fixed 
up ” were from the former. 

As for fusel oil, of which so much is heard, traces of it were 
found in all the samples, of whatever history, price, or age, but in 
all so minute that it is plainly not chargeable either with the 
effects of whiskey in general, or with differences of effects com- 
monly attributed to whiskey of different ages, or to the output of 
different stills or shops. A sample of “whiskey oil,” a prepara- 
tion for turning instantly half-proof alcohol into any desired brand 
of whiskey, was found to contain ‘about 60 per cent. of fusel 
oil.* But it is used in a highly diluted state, an ounce to ten 
gallons; and in this degree of attenuation the poison of fusel oil 
would need to be far more violent than any one imagines it to be, 
in order to make its presence specially dangerous in the drink 
thus manufactured. Besides, it is probably not much used. The 
products made out of it by myself, following the maker’s direc- 

*Fusel oil has a penetrating, slightly aromatic odor and a biting taste suggestive of the 


essential oils. It is said to be fifteen times more intoxicating than alcohol. The druggist puta 
poison label on one of my purchases of it, but not on a subsequent one. 
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tions, were such a palpable fraud that they deceived no one, and 
could have been imposed upon no one not already far gone in 
intoxication, or else alcohol-thirsty to the point of desperation. 

The “bead-oil,” sometimes used to disguise the presence of 
excess of water by making the bubbles less transitory when the 
sample is shaken,— a common test among experts,— is harmless. 

There was one of my police-prisoner samples which had an 
unusually disagreeable odor and taste that attracted attention 
from all four of my auxiliaries. The odor, indeed, was so sugges- 
tive that I wondered whether the jars of some anatomical collec- 
tion might not have been rifled of their antiseptic contents, in 
order to secure the fascinating fluid. But its analysis showed 
nothing especially striking, and I doubt if it contained anything 
noxious.* 

My conclusion, on the whole, is that it is not the adulteration of 
whiskey which does the business, but the amount of alcohol taken, 
and the rapidity with which it is taken. The club man is apt to 
find more water and sugar in his whiskey when he buys it, and to 
add more when he takes it; to consume it in smaller doses and 
more slowly ; finally, to have more food in his stomach when he 
swallows it. 

The amount contained by his poorer brother, on the other hand, 
and the manner of its consumption, have been a revelation and 
an astonishment to me. I have carefully inquired among my 
tramp acquaintances, and have also followed them for hours, from 
the desk where they had just drawn their pay for their latest job, 
or from the hall door or the street corner where a coin had been 
wittingly bestowed in alms, to see what use would be made of it, 
in and out along the round of their favorite resorts, and can tes- 
tify to their amazing industry and capacity when it is matter of 
consumption of liquids. 

I am satisfied that from fifteen to twenty-five drinks, say from 

*The chemical analyses, obligingly conducted by my colleague, Professor Riggs, were ad- 
dressed to the determination of the following points: apparent percentage of alcohol; percentage 
of alcohol distillate; percentage of residue; percentage of ash; nature of residuum, whether 
sweet or bitter, fluid, solid, gummy, etc.; solubility of residue in water; effect of diluting with 
one-fifth of water, ether in solution; fusel oil; color. No tests were made for poison, such as 
arsenic or strychnine, since, in the absence of probable motive to use such drugs in adulteration, 
their presence was not suspected. The non-expert reader may need to be informed that there is 
no way whereby the contents of a liquid may all be revealed at a stroke. Things must be 
looked for separately ; and, if not sought for by their appropriate tests, they cannot be counted 
upon to show themselves. The analysis made for the city of Worcester, Mass., by a State chem- 


ist, covers only specific gravity and apparent amount of alcohol. In the more suspicious cases, 
specific gravity of distillate alcohol by weight, solids, and ash are added. 
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forty to seventy ounces of whiskey, or two pints and a half to 
four and three-eighths,* and from twenty to forty glasses of beer, 
say from ten to twenty pints, between noon and midnight, is no 
uncommon allowance for them and their like. And one man, 
now for two years broken of the habit, and a man of complete 
respectability, estimated his potations in the old days, between 
those hours, when the fit was on him, at from fifteen to twenty-five 
glasses of whiskey; and he commonly took a half-pint to bed with 
him, which he consumed in three doses on waking in the morning, 
to steady him sufficiently for a new beginning the next day! The 
limit of the spree in his case was marked by a spasmodic revolt 
of the muscles of the cesophagus, which made further drinking im- 
possible. 

Nor is the aggregate amount taken in a day the only important 
element in the comparison. In spite of the deceit of “ Paddy” 
and “half-gentleman” glasses,t the average vulgar drinker takes 
a much larger dose than his better nurtured brother, rarely di- 
lutes it with a “chaser” or otherwise, and follows it up, when he 
is in funds, at considerably shorter intervals with similar doses. 

As for food, it is the last thing seriously thought of. The one 
real necessity is drink, and the one absorbing care is to obtain it 
in satisfying quantities. Ata pinch, food of some kind can always 
be got. Albeit, when the drinking fit is on, the eating instinct 
among drinkers of all classes seems to be thrown temporarily out 
of gear; while in acute and chronic cases the edge of appetite 
wears quite away. 

The amount spent in these bouts can be estimated : five cents 
for beer, ten for whiskey, fifteen for cider brandy,— for the tramp, 
even, has his favorite tipple ; and I am always interested in inquir- 
ing what it is. A fellow who begged of me in the streets of Hart- 
ford, on acquaintance, told me that he had spent every cent that 
he had, amounting to seventy or eighty dollars, in this way a few 
days before, although then aware that, owing to his discharge, 
which had just taken place, he might not secure work again for 
weeks. 

* Approximately, seven-eighths of a pint to a pint and a half of pure alcohol. Four glasses 
presented to me by saloon-keepers hold respectively 234 0z., 2}, 3, and 334. The ‘‘ Paddy” holds 


3 0z. They are generally filled to the brim by this class of customers. I have reckoned the glass 
at 23% oz. The whiskey is assumed to be 35; z.e., 7 or 8 degrees below proof. 


+ Approximately, three-eighths to three-fourths of a pint of pure alcohol. 4 per cent. of alco- 
hol is assumed. 


t Tumblers with false bottoms and thick walls, more or less pronounced respectively. 
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Another, an old acquaintance, met again on East 42d Street, 
New York, confided to me that he had once “blown in” $180 in 
two or three days. And when to fondness for this phase of fast 
life is added weakness for the society of frail women or gambling 
for small stakes or for the theatre,— and the first of these is 
universal, and the other two not uncommon,— it is plain to see 
where the week’s wages go, and why it is that so many men on 
good pay are so quickly on the tramp or on the town when the job 
gives out; and why it is that so many are complaining of the 
impossibility of “bringing up a family or saving money on pay 
like ours.” * 

The expenditure is not limited to personal consumption. The 
general rule is that the man who has the money treats the crowd 
until his money is gone. The following will illustrate this — and 
some other things besides. 

One day I watched a pair of “‘ bums ” — for so they prefer to call 
themselves — on a begging (“ battering ”’) tour through the town,— 
finally accosting first one, then the other, and learning that they 
had been together on their travels; that they had come from two 
different places that day ; that they had not been given anything 
but food ; that they were dead broke; that they wanted work ; that 
they had never been in Hartford before. I directed them to a 
place just out of town where work was to be had, and they were 
grateful. Half an hour later they were seen making, straight as a 
bird to its nest, exactly the opposite way from the work, towards 
one of the most popular of our saloon-clusters. There they ap- 
peared and disappeared, at fairly regular intervals of eight min- 
utes ; and inside an hour and a half they were beckoning to the 
whole company of impecunious and thirsty mortals that fringed the 
sidewalk to come in and join the festivities, with an air of noble 
generosity in face and bearing quite beautiful to behold. 

I will add that I presently succeeded in getting them to recog- 
nize me; and on my remarking, “It must be hard to be down 

*The Seventh Annual Report of the Commissioner of Labor gives very curious statistics as to 
the family income and expenditure of persons engaged in various industries in the United States. 
Of 3,043 families of laborers in cotton and woollen, with an average income from all sources of 
$650.36, the average expenditure for intoxicating liquors was $16.79, for tobacco $10.16 (p. 1760, 
Table XXX., E.& F.). Averages, however, are of but slight use here. The value of the tables is in 
their particularity. Thus family No. 414 had a total income of $612 (p. 1175), spent $91.10 on 
drink and $15 on tobacco (p. 1105), and had a deficit at the close of the year of $108. There 
were three in the family, and they did not own their house. No. 412, with $950 income, spent 
nothing on drink, $22 on tobacco, and, with a family of six, had a surplus of $131.80 at the close 


of the year. I have not studied the tables sufficiently to know whether these cases are fairly 
representative. 
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here in the midst of all these saloons, and not be able to geta 
drink!” “Yes,” answered one of them; “but what’s a poor fel- 
low to do?”’ And then he asked me for ten cents for a night’s 
lodging! Another bum, an old acquaintance, told me he had seen 
them around for two or three days. 

To revert to my experiments, I found, in a sufficient number of 
cases, a difference between the samples obtained expressly for 
analysis and those secured in the ordinary course of business, to 
convince me that inspection as now ordered is liable to be a farce. 

This is as suitable a place as any for the remark that the 
ordinary consumer of whiskey is no judge of its merits. Two of 
my friends, both of them in their estimation and that of their 
friends no mean adepts in the science, kindly tested all my 
numerous samples; and I have a careful record of all their verdicts. 
As already stated, they both failed to identify whiskey fresh from 
the still, pronouncing it gin. A still more unpardonable fault, 
they both passed by without recognition an excellent quality of 
Scotch whiskey, on being informed of which one of them, who 
“‘was sure he knew Scotch whiskey, anyhow,” tried again and again 
with the same result. With great pains specimens of whiskey had 
been obtained concerning which proof as absolute as possible 
had been secured of a pedigree unbroken and above suspicion of 
five and twelve years respectively. In both cases and by both 
examiners there was instantaneous and summary rejection, with 
every sign of contempt and disgust. “ That’s perfectly vile!” 
“That’s simply damnable!” ‘Yes, you might possibly find stuff 
like that in a low dive, but not in any decent place!” And with 
great haste and diligence the mouth was purified from the evil 
reminiscence. 

Considerable difficulty was experienced in securing “expert” 
help. One man, who had been bar-tender or proprietor in a fash- 
ionable place for twenty years, made two appointments, but never 
reported. A second, in the liquor business from his boyhood, 
found one excuse and another for failure to meet an engagement, 
and finally admitted that he didn’t consider his judgment worth 
much. A third, in the employ of a swell club as artistic 
mixer of curious drinks, and for over a score of years in posi- 
tions of similar responsibility and opportunity, stated with ab- 
solute frankness that he should expect to be fooled himself; 
that he had experimented hundreds of times, and found that he 
could always fool gentlemen drinkers; and that he was convinced 
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that nobody could judge reliably by taste and smell. Good fortune 
brought me finally in contact with a fourth and fifth, both whole- 
salers, who very courteously undertook to do their best. Both 
gave me the impression of considerable expertness, though one of 
them failed to recognize whiskey fresh from the still, and both 
were far from infallible. Both relied largely upon odor, and one of 
them seems to have olfactories of very remarkable delicacy. He 
says, and his friends believe it, that he is able to track a fox by 
scent. Both gave me the impression also of thorough honesty and 
fairness; and both agree with me, I am sure, in the conviction I 
have reached,— that there is no end of superstition and foolish 
humbug in the reverence commonly paid to the verdict of professed 
judges. 

The sum total of my conclusions is that the real objective point 
in legal regulations is limiting the amount sold to the individual in 
accordance with his known habits or his condition on applying. 
And, while I know of no system that can accomplish this abso- 
lutely, 1 am sure the present fails absolutely, and that approximate 
success can only be obtained when the bar-tender is deprived of 
all personal interest in the kind and amount of his sales, as in the 
Norwegian and Swedish pian. 

This is assuming, of course, that our present liberty is to be 
continued. For my own part, I have been, and still am, a warm 
advocate of that liberty. But I confess it is beginning to dawn 
upon me that I would really have more liberty in the aggregate if 
the freedom of my fellow-man to get drunk might be cut off at the 
roots. I should be bartering my present privilege of getting a 
bottle of wine or beer without annoyance, on the extremely rare 
occasions when I now require one, for exemption from the com- 
plicated and everlasting deviltry of jail and prison and poorhouse, 
and from shrieking women and crying children and inexorable 
tax-bills, and from the head-splitting botheration of four-fifths of 
our social problems. 

And yet, as I say this, I cannot help wondering whether this 
or any other measure addressed to men’s outside would really 
change them. Man is more than body or even mind. And social 
remedies, to be effectual, must address themselves ultimately to 
that mysterious thing which sits brooding back of speech and 
motion and appetite and thought,— the thing which we call the soul. 
While it is unmoved, how may we hope for real betterment,— for 
anything but the substitution of one degradation for another? 
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I spoke a moment ago of the family. I close with the indi- 
vidual man. He is the ultimate fact in all our social science. 
Why, then, will so many of our friends persist in leaving out of sight 
in their plans the implacable fact of his radical imperfection ? 

Even in his Utopian dreams, old Sir Thomas was too wise to do 
this. And how can I better end than with his quaint verdict,* 
“For it is not possible for all thinges to be well, onles all men 
were good. Whych I thinke will not be yet thes good many 
yeares.” 

* Utopia, lib. 1, p. 59, Edition Lumby. 
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I. This Society shall be called the AMERICAN SOCIAL SCIENCE ASSOCIATION. 

II. Its object shall be classified in five departments: the first, of Educa- 
tion; the second, of Health; the third, of Trade and Finance; the fourth, of 
Social Economy; the fifth, of Jurisprudence. 

III. It shall be administered by a President, as many honorary Vice-Presi- 
dents as may be chosen, a Treasurer, a Secretary, and a Council, charged with 
general supervision; five Department Committees, established by the Council, 
charged with the supervision of their respective departments ; and such Local 
Committees as may be established by the Council at different points, to serve 
as branch associations. The Council shall consist of the President, Treasurer, 
and Secretary, the Chairman and Secretary of each Department, and ten 
Directors, with power to fill vacancies and to make their own By-Laws. The 
President, Vice-Presidents, Treasurer, Chairman, and Secretaries of Depart- 
ments, and Directors shall be chosen annually by members of the Association, 
and shall hold office till their successors are chosen. The President, or in his 
absence a Director, shall be Chairman of the Council. The Chairman of the 
Local Committees shall be chosen at the pleasure of their respective commit- 
tees. Whenever a Branch Association shall be organized and recognized as 
such by the Council, its President shall be ex officio one of the Vice-Presidents 
of the American Association, and, together with the Secretary and Treasurer, 
shall be entitled to all the privileges of membership in that Association. And, 
whenever a Local Department shall be organized and recognized as such by the 
Council, its Chairman shall become ex officio a member of the parent Associa- 
tion. The Chairman and Secretary of each Department, with the consent of the 
President of the Association, may appoint such special Department Committees 
as they may think best. The General Secretary shall be elected for three years, 
unless he resigns, or is removed by a two-thirds vote of the members present 
and voting in a regular meeting of the Council; and out of his compensation 
he may pay the salary of an Assistant Secretary, who may also be Secretary of 
one Department. 

IV. Any person may become a member by paying five dollars, and may 
continue a member by paying annually such further sum as may be fixed at 
the Annual Meeting, not exceeding ten dollars. On payment of one hundred 
dollars, any person may become a life-member exempt from assessments. 
Honorary and corresponding members may be elected, and exempted from the 
payment of assessments. 

V. The Council shall have sole power to call and conduct General Meet- 
ings, and to publish the Transactions and other documents of the Association. 
The Department Committee shall have power to call and conduct Department 
Meetings. 

VI. No amendment to this Constitution shall be made, except at an annual 
meeting, with public notice of the proposed amendment. 
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Education Department.— George W. Smith, D.D., Hartford; Dr. S. F. 
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Harris, Washington, D.C.; Justin Winsor, Cambridge, Mass.; Professor 
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[All officers are ex officio members of the Association; but 
persons serving on the Department Committees may or may not 
be members of the Association. In this present list the annual 
members are given alphabetically, without reference to States ; 
then the life members follow, classified by States; and, finally, the 
honorary and corresponding members. The only distinction be- 
tween honorary and corresponding members is that the former 
reside in the United States, the latter in foreign countries. It is 
a rule of the Association to drop from the list of annual members 
those who have not paid their assessment for two years. If former 
members do not find their names on the list as it now stands, it 
will generally be for the reason just mentioned. 

No List of Members of the Association, as printed, can ever be 
quite complete, so many changes occur by death and withdrawal, 
the accession of new members, etc. The following list is as com- 
plete as the Secretary could make it up to Nov. 1, 1894; but, no 
doubt, the addresses of several members are wrong, and there are 
instances of names misprinted, etc., of which the Secretary will 


thank any person to notify him when the fact is observed. ] 
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Kohns, Lee, 23 West 56th St., New 
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Kursheedt, Manuel A., 35 Warren St., 
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Potter, Edward T., Newport, R.I. 
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President, The, of the Social Science 
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Putnam, Charles P., M.D., 63 Marl- 
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Slocum, Miss Jane M., 126 West 23d 
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Smith, George W., 115 Vernon St. 
Hartford, Conn. 

Smith, T. H., 218 La Salle St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Spencer, Mrs. Sara A., Washington, 
D.C 


Starr, Miss Marion E., Burlington, 
Iowa. 

Stearns, James S., 58 Williams St., 
New York City. 
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Stokes, Miss Caroline Phelps, 37 Mad- 
ison Ave., New York City. 

Stokes, Miss Olivia E. P., 37 Madison 
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Stone, George H., Thomasville, Ga. 

Straus, Isador, 42 Warren St., New 
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Straus, Oscar S., 42 Warren St., New 
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Sunderland, Rev. J. T., Ann Arbor, 
Mich. 

Swartz, James S., 307 Walnut St., 
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Swift, Edward Y., Detroit, Mich. 

Talbot, Mrs. I.T., Hotel Cluny, Boston. 

Talcott, J. B., New Britain, Conn. 

Taylor, James R., 268 Henry St., 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Taylor, Prof. Graham, Chicago, IIl. 

Terry, Seth S., 10 Wall St., New York 
City. 

Thiry, J. H., Long Island City, L.I. 

Thompson, Daniel G., 111 Broadway, 
New York. 

Thurber, F. B., 116 Reade St., New 
York City. 

Torrance, David, Birmingham, Conn. 

Townsend, John P., 53 East 54th St., 
New York City. 

Townsend, Prof. W. K., New Haven, 
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Vaughan, J. C., 148 West Washington 
St., Chicago, Ill. 

Villard, Henry, Mills Building, New 
York City. 

Ward, W. E., Port Chester, N.Y. 

Waring, George E., Jr., Newport, 
R.I 


Warmouth, H. C., Lawrence, La. 

Warner, Charles Dudley, Hartford, 
Conn. 

Warner, John De Witt, New York 
City. 

Wayland, C.N.,9 West 36th St., New 
York City. 
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Wayland, Mrs. Francis, New Haven, 
Conn. 

Wayland, Rev. Dr. H. L., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Weeks, Joseph D, Pittsburg, Pa. 

Wells, Edward W., 34 Prospect St., 
Hartford, Conn. 

Wheeler, E. S., New Haven, Conn. 

Wheeler, J. Davenport, care Prof. 
Francis Wayland, New Haven, 
Conn. 

White, Alfred T., 40 Remsen St., 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Williamson, Miss E. E., Elizabeth, 


N.J. 

Wilson, George G., Brown University, 
Providence, R.I. 

Winthrop, Robert C., 90 Marlboro St., 
Boston, Mass. 

Wolcott, Mrs. Harriet F., Boston. 

Wolf, Miss Alice R., 1251 Westmin- 
ster St., Providence, R.I. 

Wood, Frederic, 245 Broadway, New 
York City. 

Woolsey, Theodore S., New Haven, 


Conn. 

Wright, Carroll D., Washington, D.C. 

Wyman, F. A., 131 Devonshire St., 
Boston. 

Young, Charles L., 71 Mount Vernon 
St., Boston. 

Young, Henry L., Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 
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Massachusetts. 


Angell, George T., Montgomery PI., 
Boston. 

Barnard, James M., Boston. 

Barnard, Mrs. James M., Boston. 

Blatchford, J. S., Boston. 

Bradford, Gamaliel, 113 Exchange St., 
Boston. 

Brimmer, Martin, 47 Beacon St., Bos- 
ton. 

Eliot, Mrs. Samuel, 44 Brimmer St., 
Boston. 

Endicott, William, Jr., 10 Mount Ver- 
non St., Boston. 

Farwell, Mrs. A. G., 16 Beacon St., 
Boston. 

Forbes, John M., 30 Sears Building, 
Boston. 


Gray, Hon. William, 20 Mount Vernon 
St., Boston. 

Lincoln, Dr. D. F., Boston. 

Lodge, Mrs. J. E., 31 Beacon St., Bos- 
ton. 

Pierce, Hon. Henry L., 158 State St., 
Boston. 

Robeson, William R., 212 Beacon St., 
Boston. 

Sanborn, F. B., Concord. 

Sanborn, Mrs. Louisa L., Concord. 

Wigglesworth, Edward, M.D., 188 
Beacon Street, Boston. 

Wolcott, Roger, 53 Tremont St., 
Boston. 


New York. 


Cole, William A., 41 Broad St., New 
York City. 

Dike, Henry A., New York City. 

Dodge, William E., Jr., 11 Cliff St., 
New York City. 

Dodge, Charles C., New York City. 

Herrman, Mrs. H., 59 West 56th St., 
New York City. 

Hewitt, Abram S., 17 Burling Slip, 
New York City. 

James, D. Willis, New York City. 

Letchworth, W. P., Portageville. 

Libbey, Jonas M., 47 Park Ave., New 
York City. 


Pierrepont, Edwards, New York City. 

Stokes, I. N., Phelps, New York City. 

Stokes, Anson Phelps, 47 Cedar St., 
New York City. 

Stokes, Thomas, 47 Cedar St., New 
York City. — 

Villard, Mrs. Henry, New York City. 

Ward, J. Q. A., 9 West 48th St., New 
York City. 

Ware, William R., Columbia College, 
New York City. 

White, Andrew Dickson, Ithaca. 

Wolcott, Miss Ella L., Elmira. 

Young, J. Edward, New York City. 


OTHER STATES. 


W. G. Hammond, St. Louis, A/o. 

Prof. Goldwin Smith, Toronto, Caz. 

Rev. Albert G. Lawson, 308 Penn St., 
Camden, 1./. 


Francis Wayland, LL.D. ,New Haven, 
Conn. 

J. W. Hoyt, Cheyenne, Jy. 

Sydney Meyers, Chicago, ///. 
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In America. 

Prof. J. Irving Manatt, Providence, 
md, 

Henry Barnard, LL.D., Hartford 
Conn. 

Moncure Daniel Conway, Esq., New 
York, N.Y. 

Major-Gen. O. O. Howard, Portland, 
Ore. 

Edmund A. Meredith, Esq., Welling- 
ton St., East Toronto, Can. 

Hon. Domingo F. Sarmiento, Buenos 
Ayres. 

Lewis A. Sayre, M.D., 795 Broadway, 
New York. 


Ln Great Britain and Treland. 


Thomas Hughes, M.P., London. 

Sir Walter Crofton, The Close, Win- 
chester. 

Lord Radstock, London. 

Miss Frances Power Cobbe, 24 Cheyne 
Walk, London, S.W. 

Henry Dunning McLeod, Esq., Oxford 
and Cambridge Club, London. 

Alfred Field, Esq , Birmingham. 

Thomas H. Barker, Esq, Manchester. 

Henry W. Acland, M.D., F.R.S., Ox- 
ford. 

Miss Edith Sincox, London. 

Miss Louisa Innes Lumsden, Glen- 
bogie, Rhynie, Scotland. 

Herbert Spencer, Esq., London. 

Miss J. Frances Dove, St. Andrews, 
Scotland. 

Lord Hobhouse, 15 Bruton St., Lon- 
don. 

Prof. James Bryce, M.P., London. 

Geoffrey Drage, Esq., London. 


In France. 

Dr. Thomas W. Evans, Paris. 

M. Jules Simon, Paris. 

M. Emile Muller, Paris. 

M. Joseph Garnier, 14 Rue Richelieu, 
Paris. 

M. August Laugel, 19 Rue de la Ville 
l’Evéque, Paris. 

M. Emile Cacheux, Paris. 

M. Emile Trelat, Paris. 

M. F. Buisson, Paris. 

M. Emil Levasseur, 24 Rue Monsieur 
le Prince, Paris. 

M. Arthur Raffalovich, 19 Avenue 
Hoche, Paris. 


Ln Germany. 


Dr. Ernest Engel, Royal Statistical 
Bureau, Berlin. 


Ln Italy. 
Signor Martino Beltrani-Scalia, Rome. 
Prof. C. F. Gabba, Pisa. 
Prof. Alberto de Errera, Cavaliere 
della Corana d’ Italia, Venice. 


In Switzerland. 
Prof. Charles Secrétan, Lausanne. 
In Hungary. 
M. E. Horn, M.P., Budapest. 


In Belgium. 


M. P. Buls, Brussels. 
M. Van der Rest, Brussels. 
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ASSOCIATION. 


Journal of Social Science. Containing the transactions of the American 
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